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PREFACE 


The present volume is the continuation of an earlier volume 
of His Majesty's speeches and messages,' and carries them on 
to the time of the Silver Jubilee from where the earlier volume 
left off, that is to say from the year rgtz. 

For the publication of this volume of speeches and messages 
His Majesty has been graciously pleased to give His permission: 
but the publishers are solely responsible for the arrangement 
and issue of the collection. Neither the list of speeches and 
messages nor the text of every one is abselutely complete. 
For instance, considerations of space would make it impossible 
to include all the many messages sent by His Majesty on 
various occasions during the War, such as, for instance, all 
the messages sent to the several contingents from overseas 
on their arrival and after important battles. A selection 
had to be made from the great wealth of material in specches 
and messages uttered under the most various circumstances; 
and however much the form may have been varied, the ideas 
appropriate to certain events are necessarily found to repeat 
themselves; there are occasions, too, which are rather of local 
of passing interest. But it is hoped that every utterance of 
more lasting import will be found here. in one respect, 
indeed, this book goes beyond its title: in giving speeches 
made to foreign rulers both on their visits to London and on 
the Royal visits abroad. These have been included for their 
historic importance. 

(The King to His People.’ Williams & Norgate, London. 1911. 
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The publishers are greatly indebted to The Times for granting 
them leave to use its files and reports. 

The central point of the twenty-five years covered by this 
volume is, of course, the Great War: and the material seers 
to fall naturally into seven sections, together with a section, 
“ The Royal Family,” referring to His Majesty's more personal 
utterances. The Coronation Durbar in India is followed by 
two and a half years of peace down to August 1914, when the 
storm broke on Europe. For the next four years—to Novem- 
ber 1918—-the national life runs in but one channel. After 
this comes a year of peace-making and the first efforts to 
bring this national life back again into the many channels of 
its normal course. Then there are the slow years of building 
up what had been lamed or destroyed, and the King's speeches 
show us the great lines of this healing. In these years, too, 
we see the first steps being taken towards incalculable changes 
in the position and relations of the Dominions and of India; 
these steps, once more, can be followed from His Majesty's 
speeches and messages. Then at the end of these fifteen years 
comes the Silver Jubilee with the King's acknowledgments of 
that loyal thanksgiving which was the reward of twenty-five 
years of royal service, 
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THE CORONATION DURBAR AT DELHI, INDIA, 


IQII 


THE SEA GATE TO INDIA 


BomBay, 3 December, 1911 


1You have nghtly said that I am no stranger among you, 
and I can heartily respond that I feel myself no stranger in 
your beautiful city, Six years ago I arrived indeed as a 
newcomer ; but the recollection of your cordial and sympathetic 
greeting is still fresh in my memory. The wondrous aspect 
disclosed by the approach to your shores, the first glimpse of 
the palms rising as it were from the bosom of the sea, have 
not been forgotten, and have lost none of their fascination for 
me. From Bombay I set forth in 1905, encouraged by your 
affectionate welcome, to traverse at any rate a part of this 
vast country, and to strive to gain some knowledge of its 
people. Such knowledge as I acquired could not but decpen 
my sympathy with all races and creeds, and when through the 
lamented death of my beloved father I was called to the Throne 
of my ancestors one of my first and most earnest desires was 
to revisit my good subjects in India. 

It is with feelings of no common emotion that I find myself 
here again, especially with the Queen-Empress at my side, and 


1 Reply to an address from Hombey Corporation on landing in India. 
. Ef 3B 
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that desire fulfilled. And I come with a heart fuil of gratitude 
that the anxiety due to a threatened scarcity in certain areas 
of the Presidency has, thanks to favourable and opportune 
rain, been happily dispelled, and that there is every prospect 
of your land being blessed thereby. 

Your eloquent Address has recailed to me that Bombay was 
once the dowry of a British Queen. As such Humphrey Cook 
took it over 250 years ago, a mere fishing village. You, 
gentlemen, and your forerunners have made it a jewel of the 
Bntish Crown. I see again with joy the rich setting of its 
beautiful and stately buildings; I note also the less conspicuous, 
but also more profitable, improvements lately effected; but, 
above all, 1 recognize with pride your efforts to heighten what 
must always be the supreme lustre of such a jewel as this, the 
peuce, happiness, and prosperity of all classes of the citizens. 

From my heart I thank you for the generous reception 
accorded to the Queen-Empress and myself to-day. 

We earnestly pray that God’s blessing may rest upon our 
Indian Empire, and that peace and prosperity may be ever 
vouchsafed to its people. 


INDIA'S COUNCIL 


Desi, 7 December 


‘In the name of the Queen-Empress and on my own behalf 
J heartily thank you for your loyal and dutiful Address, the 
words of which have deeply touched us. 

They recall those countless messages of affectionate devotion 
with which India in common with all parts of my Dominions 
greeted us on our Coronation in England and which have 
been repeated by all classes and creeds of my Indian subjects 
since our arrival in your country. 

I know from my Governor-General what strength and 
support he receives from the wise experience of the members 
of his Legislative Council, the chosen representatives of British 
India. 

I much appreciate the welcome you offcr us on behalf of 
its Peoples. 

Rest assured that there ts no wish ncarcr to our hearts than 
that, in the words of your Address, the Indian Empire may 
continue steadily to advance in the ways of peace, prospenty, 
and contentment. 


a Reply to an address from the Imperial Council of India. Lord 
Hardinge was then Viceroy and Governor-General. 


THE MEMORY OF EDWARD Vil 


Deiat, 8 December 


The Address which you have just read has touched my 
heart and awakened memories of what we all, and I most of 
all, owe to my dear father, the late King-Emperor. 

He was the first of my House to visit India, and it was by 
his command that I came six short years ago to this great 
and wonderful land. Alas! little did we then think how soon 
we should have to mourn his loss, 

You teil me that this Memorial represents the contributions, 
not only of a few who may have had the privilege of personal 
acquaintance with my father, but of thousands of his and my 
peeple in India. 

I am glad to know that the deep and abiding concern which 
he felt for India has met with so warm a response from the 
hearts of her children. 

I rejoice to think that this statue will stand a noble monu- 
ment on a beautiful and historic site to remind generations yet 
unborn of your loyal affection and of his sympathy and trust— 
sentiments which, please God, always will be traditional 
between India and the members of my House. 





1 Reply to an address from the committee of the All-India Memorial 
to the King-Emperor Edward VII. 


AT THE DURBAR 


Deni, r2 December 


Jt is with genuine feelings of thankfulness and satisfaction 
that I stand here to-day among you. This year has been to 
the Queen-Empress and myself one of many great ceremonies 
and of an unusual though happy burden of toil, But in spite 
of time and distance, the grateful recollections of our last visit 
to India have drawn us again to the land which we then 
learned to love, and we started with bright hopes on our leng 
journey to revisit the country in which we had already met 
the kindness of a home. 

In doing so I have fulfilled the wish expressed in my message 
of last July, to announce to you in person my Coronation, 
celebrated on the 22nd of June in Westminster Abbey, when 
by the Grace of God the Crown of my Forefathers was placed 
on my head with solemn form and ancient ceremony. 

By my presence with the Queen-Empress I am also anxious 
to show our affection for the loyal Princes and faithful Pcoples 
of India, and how dear to our hearts is the welfare and 
happiness of the Indian Empire. 

It was, moreover, my desire that those who could not 
be present at the solemnity of the Coronation should have 
the opportunity of taking part in its commemoration at 


It is a sincere pleasure and gratification to myself and the 
Queen-Empress to behold this vast assemblage and in it my 
Governors and trusty officials, my great Princes, the repre- 


' Opening the Coronation Durbar. 
$ 
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sentatives of the Peoples, and deputations from the Military 
Forces of my Indian Dominions. 

I shail receive in person with heartfelt satisfaction the 
homage and allegiance which they loyally desire to render, 

I am deeply impressed with the thought that a spirit of 
sympathy and affectionate good will unites Princes and people 
with me on this historic occasion. 

In token of these sentiments I have decided to commemorate 
the event of my Coronation by certain marks of my especial 
favour and consideration, and these I will later on to-day cause 
to be announced by my Governor-General to this assembly. 

Finally, I rejoice to have this opportunity of renewing in 
my own person those assurances which have been given you 
by my revered predecessors of the maintenance of your rights 
and privileges and of my earnest concern for your welfare, 
peace, and contentment. 

May the Divine favour of Providence watch over my People 
and assist me in my utmost endeavour to promote their 
happiness and prosperity. 

To ail present, feudatories and subjects, I tender Our loving 
greeting. 


MEMORIES OF THE GREAT MUTINY 


MESaaGE, 13 December 


The King-Emperor and Queen-Empress have been much 
pleased to receive the Address from the Indian Mutiny veterans 
forwarded by you on their behalf. The sight of so many ald 
veterans on parade to-day was for their Imperial Majesties a 
most touching scene, for they were looking into the faces and 
speaking to those who in time of sore distress stood loyal to 
their Queen and country and were ready to sacrifice their own 
lives in defence of that sacred trust. Please assure these 
old veteran soldiers of Queen Victoria and King Edward that 
they will never be forgotten by the present King-Emperor, 
who with her Majesty will ever pray that their declining years 
may be spent in peace and happiness. 


' To General A. S. Hunter, the senior officer of the Mutiny veterans. 


HISTORIC DELHI 


DELHI, 13 December 


"The Queen-Empress and I thank you most heartily for the 
kind sentiments of welcome and good will to which your 
Address gives expression. A few months ago we feared lest 
the occasion of our visit to India might be marked by a serious 
scarcity due to a period of unusual drought, thus causing 
grievous calamity to the large majority of my Indian people 
whose prosperity so closely depends upon an abundant rainfall 
and upon the produce of agnculture. I am thankful that the 
scarcity has been restricted in extent, and that, owing to better 
communications and the extension of irrigation, famine to-day 
is no longer the dreaded scourge of past generations. 

I am glad to know that in other directions the agricultural 
position of India has improved. The cultivator has always 
been patient, laborious, and skilful, though his methods have 
been based on tradition. Latterly the resources of science 
have been brought to bear upon agriculture, and have demon- 
strated in a very short time the great results that can be secured 
by its application, not only in the actual improvement of the 
land, but in dealing with diseases of the live stock, and also 
with those insect pests which are such formidable enemies of 
the tiller of the soil. if the system of co-operation can be 
introduced and utilized to the full, I foresee a great and glorious 
future for the agricultural interests of this country. 

We greatly appreciate the successful efforts made to beautify 
and prepare your city for our visit, At the same time I know 


' Reply to address from the Delhi Municipality. 
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how, during the past twenty years, you have not neglected 
sanitary reform. Steady progress with your drainage system 
has had most happy results, and the supply of pure water 
which you have secured has fully justified its heavy cost in 
the immunity thereby given from cholera and other epidemic 
disease, 

The unusual freedom from malaria which Delhi has enjoyed 
this year is, 1 understand, to be ascribed largely to the clearance 
and drainage of the Bela, by which jungle swamp has been 
converted into an exterfsive park. 

] most earnestly trust that these lessons may be more 
universally understood and utilized to ensure the better health 
and greater safety of my Indian subjects. 

The remedy for protection from those terrible visitations of 
plague, malaria, and cholera must be sought in the action of 
the people themselves and their leaders in cordial] co-operation 
with the scientific cfforts of the authorities. Considerable 
progress has been made by research and by the study of local 
conditions as to the cause of these scourges, but much remains 
to be done above ail in the education of the masses; teaching 
them to understand and adopt precautions dictated by elemen- 
tary hygiene and domestic sanitation for their protection and 
welfare. 

We have looked forward with keen pleasure to the prospect 
of revisiting your ancient and famous city, which, as your 
Address reminds us, has been the scene of events memorable 
in the history of this country, and some of them intimately 
associated with my House and Throne. 

In the future it will be bound to us by yet closer ties. The 
traditions of your city invest it with a peculiar charm. The 
relics of dynasties of bygone ages that meet the eye on every 
side; the splendid palaces and sacred temples which have 
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resisted the destroying hand of time; all these bear witness to 
a great and illustrious past. 

In seeking a more central spot for the seat of the Government 
of India these traditions and characteristics conduced im no 
small degree to the decision which I have so recently announced, 
that from this time forth Delhi shall be the Capital of our 
Indian Empire. At the same time I wish to bear testimony 
to the care with which the Government of the Punjab, during 
the 50 years since Delhi was incorporated in that Province, 
have developed this beautiful city, while doing their utmost to 
preserve its historic monuments, and thus preparing the City 
of Delhi for its restoration to its former proud position of the 
capital of the Indian Empire. 

This change will necessitate considerable administrative 
rearrangements, but I am assured that the Imperial City of 
Delhi may anticipate from the (imperial Government a care 
for its ancient monuments and soljcitude for its material 
development by no means less than the Provincial City of 
Dethi has in the past received from the Provincial Government. 

I pray that this Empire, of which Delhi is now the capital, 
may ever stand for peace and progress, justice and prosperity, 
and that it may add to the traditions of your city still brighter 
chapters of greatness and glory. 


THE OLDEST INDIAN PROVINCE 


Detnt, 13 December 


1We are deeply moved by the loyal feelings which have 
inspired the inhabitants of this the oldest Province in our 
Indian Dominions, numbering over 40 million people, to unite 
in giving so cordial a demonstration of their attachment to 
our Throne and persons. The great volume containing 
signatures representing all the different races, castes, and 
creeds of Southern India will ever be treasured by us as a 
precious testimony of your loving welcome. 

We appreciate highly the terms in which you have referred 
to the occasion of our present visit to India and your affec- 
tionate remembrance of our stay in Madras in 1906. We have 
not forgotten the hearty greeting which was then extended to 
us, and it is a source of deep regret that the limited time 
available has not permitted us to accede to your wishes and 
to include a visit to your famous city. 

I have heard with profound gratification your kindly allusions 
to the sympathetic interest which the great Queen Victoria 
and my beloved father and mother displayed in the prosperity 
of their Indian Empire. I need not assure you that I share 
those feelings, and that the welfare and prosperity of my 
Indian subjects will ever be objects of my earnest solicitude. 


' Reply to an address from the Madras Preaidency. 





INDIA’S GREATEST CITY 


CALCUTTA, 30 December 


‘We are deeply touched by your kindly reference to my 
beloved Father's stay in your city, and by your affectionate 
allusion to our own visit here six years ago. We can never 
forget the cordial welcome given us on that occasion, while 
the sympathetic interest in our Indian Empire which the first 
sight of this great city inspired has in no way abated. It is 
a source of great pleasure to us to revisit Calcutta and to see 
for ourselves evidence of your progress and prosperity. 

The changes in the administration of India resulting from 
the announcement made by me at the great Durbar at Delhi 
will affect to a certain extent Calcutta. But your city must 
always remain the premier city of India. Its population, its 
importance as a commercial centre and great emporium of 
trade, its splendid historical traditions, all combine to invest 
Calcutta with a unique character which should preserve to it 
a pre-eminent position. At the same time the status of the 
province of which Calcutta is the capital has been enhanced 
by the creation of a Presidency of Bengal, and I feel confident 
that under the wise administration of a Governor-in-Council 
the new Presidency will enjoy increased prosperity, with the 
blessing of tranquillity and order. I know that you cherish 
ambitions that India will one day become a great mann- 
facturing es well as an agricultural country. I have watched 
with keen interest the progress of your business enterprises, 
and I trust that the success which has attended your com- 


' Reply to an address from the Calcutta Corporation. 
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mercial energy will attract more and more of the youth of this 
country to regard commerce as a distinguished and honourable 
profession. 

I thank you for your kind wishes and prayers. It shall 
ever be our earnest endeavour to promote the welfare of our 
Indian Empire, and we fervently hope that the years as they 
pass will ever strengthen the feeling of warm attachment that 
exists between my House and my Indian people. 


FAREWELL TO INDIA 


BomBAY, 10 fanuary, 1912 


1T thank you sincerely on behalf of the Queen-Empress and 
myself for the kind and generous terms of the address of 
farewell which you present in the name of the people of the 
Bombay Presidency. The cordial welcome which we received 
on our arrival in your capital was the prelude to that display 
of warm-hearted loyalty which has characterized every stage 
of our progress during the past five weeks; and now we have 
listened with mingled feelings of gratification and sorrow to 
your touching words of farewell and God-speed. 

Your hopeful forecasts as to the benefits which India will 
derive from this visit deepens our thankfulness at having 
accomplished the earnest wish of our hearts. It has given me 
infinite pleasure to be once more among my faithful subjects 
in india; and the Queen-Empress and I have been touched 
beyond words by the genuine love and devotion towards us 
which we fcel have entered into the spirit of the people. Our 
one and only cause of regret during these past happy weeks 
has been our inability to stay longer in this country, and to 
visit the ancient Presidency of Madras and the States of the 
many Chiefs who have offered us their generous hospitality. 

On leaving the shores of India we carry away lasting 
memories of experiences made pleasant by every means that 
thoughtful care and affectionate regard could devise. We 
fervently trust that our visit may, by God's grace, conduce to 


‘ Reply to an address from the Legislative Council of the Governoe 
of Bombay. 
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the general good of the Peoples of this great Continent. Their 
interests and well-being will always be as near and as dear to 
me as those of the millions of my subjects in other quarters 
of the globe. It is a matter of intense satisfaction to me to 
realize how all classes and creeds have joined together in the 
true-hearted welcome which has been so universally accorded 
tous. Isit not possible that the same unity and concord may 
for the future govern the daily relations of their public and 
private lives? The attainment of this would indeed be to us 
a happy outcome of our visit to India. 

To you, the representatives of Bombay, who have greeted 
us 30 warmly on our arrival and departure, I deliver this our 
message of loving farewell to the Indian Empire. May the 
Aimighty ever assist me and my successors in the earnest 
endeavour to promote its welfare, and to secure to it the 
blessings of prosperity and peace! 


THE SUDAN 


Port SuDAN, 18 January 


t] am pleased to pay a brief visit and regret that 1 am 
unable to spare the time to penetrate further into this 
interesting country. I am glad to meet representatives of the 
tribes, many of whom have travelled hundreds of miles to 
weicome us to-day. I have just concluded a visit to my 
Indian Empire, where it has been a great satisfaction to me 
to see many millions of loyal subjects, Mahomedan and other 
creeds, dwelling in peace and contentment under the admunis- 
tration of my Government. I am confident that the British 
officials and those of his Highness the Khedive are working in 
the same zealous and whole-hearted manner. With complete 
religious freedom the inhabitants of this country of various 
creeds are living together in happiness and striving to promote 
its welfare and prosperity. On such an occasion it is um- 
possible not to remember the sacrifices of British and Egyptian 
lives necessary to bring about the present peaceful and pros- 
perous state. J remember the past gallant deeds in the defence 
of Khartum, the chivalrous Gordon, the stubborn resistance 
at Sinkat of the gallant Tauftk Bey against overwhelming odds, 
the long siege of Suakim, the stern struggle at Khartum by 
Bntish, Egyptian, and Sudanese troops under Lord Kitchener. 
I trust the record of the past 13 years of administration has 
proved to all that the only aim of the Government is to develop 
the resources of this vast country and bring the Sudan into 


' Reply to an address from the inhabitants of the Sudan. The King 
was on his way back from India. See also pp. 260, 261. 
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closer touch with the civilization and commerce of the world. 
Thus the Government is working for the peace and prosperity 
of the people, whose moral and material welfare will ever be 
tolowed by me with the deepest interest and concern. 


BEFORE THE WAR 
IQI2-I914 


INDISSOLUBLE TIES 


24 July, 1913 


‘It gives me much pleasure, and not less pleasure to the 
Qucen, who accompanies me, to be present on this interesting 
occasion for the purpose of laying the foundation-stone of the 
new offices of the Commonwealth Government in London. 
1 congratulate the Commonwealth on the acquisition of this 
splendid site and on the noble structure which it is proposed 
to erect upon it. When completed it will take its place as a 
worthy and welcome addition to the buildings which adom 
the centre of the Empire, and it will not only serve those useful 
purposes for which it is designed, but will also call to the mind 
of all who pass by the immense opportunities and limitless 
resources of the great continent under the Southern Cross. 
I cherish the most happy recollections of my two visits to 
Australia in 1881 and 1901, and of the warmth of the reception 
accorded to me in all the States on both occasions. My second 
visit remains to both of us an inspiring memory, when I was 
deputed by my dear father to inaugurate the first Parliament 
of the Commonwealth. Nothing can gratify me more than 
the testimony which you bear to the growing sense of kinship 
and unity which pervades the self-governing communities of 


1 Speech at laying the foundation stane of the Australian Comman- 
wealth building in London. See aleo 4 August, 1918, pp. 253, 254. 
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the Empire, and to those indissoluble ties which knit them to 
one another and to my Throne. 

I am well assured that, as in the past, in any national 
emergency Australia will be ready to play her part for the 
common cause, and that the loyalty of her sons will never be 
appealed to in vain. 


IRELAND 


2r July, 1914 


Jt is with feelings of satisfaction and hopefulmess that I 
receive you here to-day, and I thank you for the manner in 
which you have responded tomy summons. It is also a matter 
for congratulation that the Speaker has consented to preside 
over your meetings. 

My intervention at this moment may be regarded as a new 
departure. But the exceptional circumstances under which 
you are brought together justify my action. 

For months we have watched with deep misgivings the 
course of events in Ireland. The trend has been surely and 
steadily towards an appeal to force, and to-day the cry of 
Civii War is on the lips of the most responsible and sober- 
minded of my people. 

We have in the past endeavoured to act as a civilizing 
example to the world, and to me it is unthinkable, as it must 
be to you, that we should be brought to the brink of fratricidal 
Strife upon issues apparently so capable of adjustment as those 
you are now asked to consider, if handled in a spirit of generous 
compromise. 

My apprehension in contemplating such a dire calamity is 
intensified by my feelings of attachment to Ireland and of 


‘ Speech at Buckingham Paiace to the delegates on opening the 
conference on the Ulster question. The delegates were Mr. . 
Lansdowne, Mr. J. W. Lowther, Sir E. Carson, Mr. Licoyd George, 

Mr. John Redmond, Mr. John Dillon, and Capt. 
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sympathy with her people who have always welcomed me 
with warmhearted affection. 

Gentlemen, you represent in one form or another the vast 
majority of my subjects at home. You also have a deep 
interest in my Dominions over sea, who are scarcely less 
concemed in a prompt and friendly settlement of this question. 

I regard you, then, in this matter as trustees for the honour 
and peace of all. 

Your responsibilities are indeed great. The time is short. 
You will, J] know, employ it to the fullest advantage and be 
patient, earnest, and conciliatory, in view of the magnitude of 
the interests at stake. I pray that God in His infinite wisdom 
may guide your deliberations so that they may result in the 
joy of peace and honourable settlement. 


CIVIC AND NATIONAL LIFE 


9 March, 1912 


It is a great satisfaction to me to fulfil your wish by laying 
the foundation-stone of the new London County Council Hall; 
and the Queen and I are especially glad that this ceremony 
should be the first undertaken by us since our retum from 
India, and that our son and daughter should be with us on 
this interesting and important occasion. 

Your reference to my beloved father's wish to discharge the 
important duty that has fallen to me to-day recalls his unfailing 
interest in the work of local government, and the earnest desire 
which he more than once expressed that the municipal progress 
of London should reccive the recognition to which the devoted 
labours of yourselves and your predecessors have entitled 1t. 

The position of London as the capital of the Empire, and in 
many aspects the centre of the world, finds expression in the 
noble Parhament House that faces us across the river, in the 
great Government offices that have gathered beside it, in the 
civic buildings of the ancient City, and in the mighty houses 
of commerce that line our squares and strects. But we can 
point to few buildings that speak of the modern County of 
London, and to none that sufficiently exemplify its corporate 
unity and proclaim its pre-eminence in the sphere of local 
government, 

When this County Hall has arisen on the banks of the river 
that has shaped London's destinies, you will at last have 


' Speech at laying the foundation-stone of the new Londan County 
Council Hall, Seo also 17 July, 1922, pp. 165-167. 
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provided a fitting centre and home for the far-reaching and 
varied energies demanded by the administration of London, 
and so have removed a reproach which falls upon no other 
capital city. 

The Council has in the past executed its trust with diligence 
and devotion, but when your deliberations are carried on in 
surroundings worthy of their importance and your varied 
functions are organized under one central roof, there cannot 
fail to result a growth of efficiency, a more harmonious co- 
operation and an increasing unity of purpose. But above all 
F hope that the burdens placed upon your shoulders will be 
lightened by the awakening in Londoners of a deeper pride 
and a livelier interest in the successful solution of the problems 
that confront their municipal representatives. 


15 fuly, 1912 

Tt is a great pleasure to Us to visit your famous city, the 
ancient capital of this country, and I am glad to remember its 
close associations with so many of My Ancestors. Few cities 
can claim to have played so notable a part in the carly history 
of this Realm, and your citizens may feel just pride in the 
memories of the past brought constantly before them by the 
many old buildings which are still happily preserved to adorn 
your beautiful city. 

We rejoice with you that the magnificent Cathedral, which 
has stood for many centuries as a monument of the piety and 
art of our forefathers, has by a triumph of engineering know- 
ledge been saved from imminent risk of ruin. We give thanks 
to God that the devout faith which inspired the raising of this 
great fabric so many years ago has been manifested again in 


' Speech when visiting Winchester. 
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the patient and skilful labours of those who worked to renew 
the foundations and in the liberality of the many persons who 
contributed to the heavy cost. 


22 July, 1912 


31t gives us great pleasure to visit your town on the occasion 
of the opening of the Immingham Dock, and to see in this 
new and important undertaking evidence of the increasing 
trade brought to your port. England owes a great deal to 
those whe have devoted their energies to the development of 
her commercial resources, and you are to be congratulated on 
the success which is attending your efforts to promote the 
progress and prosperity of Grimsby. 

No one can forget the fame of Grimsby as one of the greatest 
centres of the fishing industry in this country. The hundreds 
of trawlers that come to your harbour bear witness to the 
remarkable growth of the industry, We share your pride in 
the activities of those who carry on this trade and in the skill 
and endurance of your brave fishermen. 

We are glad to continue the personal visits which have 
linked your Borough to our Royal House, and in thanking you 
for your good wishes we can assure you that we shall look 
back with the most pleasant recollections to our visit and to 
the ceremony of to-day. 


22 July, 1912 


aI congratulate you most warmly on the wise foresight and 
steady industry which, by converting a waste site to the uses 


1 At Grimsby when about to open the Immingham Dock. 
* Speech on opening the Immingham Dock. 
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of commerce, have provided this magnificent addition to your 
series of docks. It is an achievement not only great in itself, 
but certain to exercise a potent influence on the future progress 
of trade and on the wealth and happiness of the whole district 
which is served by the port of Grimsby. 

You remind us in your address of the ceremonies in connexion 
with the inauguration and opening of your Royal dock when 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert visited Grimsby some 60 
years ago, and later of the opening of the Alexandra and 
Union docks by my beloved father and mother in 1879. The 
memory of these earlier ceremonies makes us the happier to 
witness to-day the development and extension of these under- 
takings, and to associate ourselves with the furtherance of 
your excellent work. 

i look forward with every assurance to an era of ever- 
increasing prosperity for this important part of my kingdom, 
and I offer my heartiest good wishes to all who are and will 
be connected with the Immingham Dock. 


22 July, 1912 


‘The occasion of my visit to your county is one which is af 
much interest to me. The country’s prosperity will increase 
as its facilities for commerce are extended; and I am happy 
to support by my presence an undertaking which has this end 
in view. Lincolnshire has long been famous for the excelicnce 
of its agriculture; and now its manufacturing and engineering 
industries have made a great advance as new railroads have 
brought you into closer touch with the commercial world. 
I do not doubt that increased communications with regions 


* Passage in the reply to an address of the Lindsey County Council. 
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beyond the seas will lead to the further development of the 
resources of the county and to the increase of its wealth and 


prosperity. 


4 May, 1914 


tit is with peculiar pleasure that the Queen and I have 
come here to-day to open this important addition to the British 
Museum, which is to bear the name of my dear father. You 
have told in your address the remarkable story of the growth 
of the Museum, and as a former Trustee of this great national 
institution I feel legitimate pride, not only in its past history, 
but in the scheme, now happily completed, to meet its great 
future needs. 

The objects of the foundation of the Museum have been 
abundantly realized. It was founded not only for the 
“advancement and improvement of discoveries in natural 
philosophy, and other branches of speculative knowledge,”’ but 
also for the “ general use and benefit of the public.” The 
large number of students and visitors who come within these 
walls each year bear testimony to the useful part which the 
institution plays in the national life, and the many foreigners 
from all parts of the world who take advantage of the facilities 
the Museum offers justify its claim to rank among the greatest 
institutions of its kind. 

The Museum has always received, and will, I am sure, 
continue to receive, the generous support of the Government, 
but it has also profited to a remarkable degree by the public- 
spirited liberality of many generations of individual benefactors, 
to whom the nation owes a debt of gratitude. 


+ Speech on opening a new wing of the British Mnseam. 
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The new galleries which we are met to open to-day form a 
worthy addition to one of the noblest public buildings of my 
capital. They will enable your ever-growing collections to be 
displayed to more advantage, and will provide better acconi- 
modation for students and for the work of the staff, and will 
thus, I trust, extend and enhance the influence of the Muscum 
as one of the chief educational agencies of the world. 

I accept with pleasure the beautiful album illustrating the 
architectural development of the Museum. I desire to assure 
you of my strong personal interest in the work and develop- 
ment of the Museum, which will, I am confident, evcr maintain 
the traditions of a great past, and will go forward to a future 
of even wider usefulness, 


NATIONAL WELFARE 


2z May, I9t2 


It gives me great pleasure to open the fine building which 
will henceforth be the home of the Society, and which will 
provide adequately for the increase in your membership and 
for the extension of your duties since a new and enlarged 
Charter was granted to you by my father, King Edward. 
The importance of the Society’s work is now universally 
appreciated, and it is a matter of satisfaction that the needs 
of the Society have been generously provided for, and that its 
varied functions can now be carried on unhampered by lack 
of space. 

The health and well-being of the community are safeguarded 
by the energies of the medical profession. We look to you to 
fight sickness and disease: and we claim from you an untiring 
vigiance in this contest and unceasing efforts to find, by the 
investigation of the laws of Nature, new means of combating 
these enemies, Medical science has revealed by experiment 
and trained observation new securities for life and health 
during recent years; and none can doubt that the improved 
public health is mainly due to the discoveries made by the 
medical profession in this and other countries; to the guidance 
given by that profession to civil authorities; and to the sanitary 
precautions against the spread of disease which they have 
enforced. 

It gives us the greatest satisfaction to assist in any way the 

2 Speech on opening the new buikling of the Royal Society of 
Modicine 
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interests of your noble calling, and the Queen and I will ever 
watch the progress of your Society with sympathy and hearty 


good will. 


1x July, 1912 


My friends,—The Queen and I are very glad to meet so 
many miners from this district here to-night, and I wish to 
tell you how delighted we have been with the beautiful torch- 
light procession and the excelient singing of the choir. It has 
been a great pleasure to us to visit your homes and see you 
at your daily work. We are deeply touched by the enthusiastic 
reception given to us wherever we have been during the past 
four days—a reception which we shall never forget, and which 
has made us feel that we were among true friends. 

One shadow, and a very dark one, has, alas! been cast over 
the joy and brightness of our visit to the West Riding by the 
terrible disaster at Cadeby, in which so many brave men lost 
their lives. I am sure that you know that the Queen and I 
feel deeply for those who mourn for their dear ones. Again 
we thank you most sincerely for your hearty welcome, and 
we wish you good night and good luck. 


4 july, 1913 
alt is with great pleasure that I visit again your ancient 
city and find you extending your hospitality to the show held 
by the Royal Agricultural Society. Agriculture is an industry 
1 Speech in Yorkshire after bearing the Sheffield and Wentworth 
+ Reply to an address from the Lord Mayor of Bristol when visiting 
the Royal Agricultural Society's abow there. 
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which has always been of the greatest importance in our 
national life. Its further development has my constant mterest 
and support, and I trust the present Agricultural Show will 
do much to foster a healthy spirit of enterprise amongst the 
farmers and breeders of the West of England. I learn with 
interest of the introduction for the first time of a section 
illustrating the processes of agriculture in my overseas Domin- 
ions. It is gratifying to find that this section originates in the 
city of Bristol, which has been so long and honourably con- 
nected with many of the Dominions, and I have no doubt 
that it will serve not a little to strengthen those bonds of 
mutual help and affection which so happily exist between the 
various parts of my Empire. I have viewed with admiration 
the fine statue of my father which you have erected. His 
efforts in the cause of peace are appropriately commemorated 
in a city whose chief triumphs are in the field of peaceful 
commerce, and I appreciate deeply the affection for his memory 
which that statue represents. 


5 July, 1913 


‘Founded at a tume when the value of sound technical 
education was less generally recognized than at present, the 
college received constant encouragement from the Prince 
Consort and my father. I am glad to follow in their footsteps, 
and to learn that under changed conditions the college is 
fulfilling with energy and efficiency the object of its founders. 
Your presence here to-day illustrates the growing influence of 
educational institutions upon the practical life of the country, 





+ Reply to an address at Bristol from the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester. 
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and, productive as this infhience has been in the past, I am 
confident that in the future it will produce still greater benefits. 
I have followed with interest the scheme for the extension of 
the college, and I willingly accede to your request that the 
new wing may be known as the King Edward’s Wing, in 
commemoration of my father's visit to the college in 1895. 
I trust that the new building will soon be completed, and thus 
enable you to continue and extend the good work on which 


you are engaged, 


13 February, 1914 


tT was rejoiced to hear of the reduction in the number af 
prisoners and vagrants throughout the country, and doubt 
not that the Church Army and the other voluntary agencies 
have helped materially towards this good result. I feel the 
gTeatest sympathy for those who have made a slip in life, anrl 
now, without means or character, are working their way back 
to good citizenship through King Edward’s Labour Tents, and 
afterwards in the numerous Labour Homes of the Church Army, 
with the aid of your devoted workers, on whose self-denying 
efforts I pray God's richest blessing. 


Ir june, 1914 


*I join in the welcome which your International Congress 
will receive, and I hope you may have a successful serics of 
gatherings. J have for many years watched with deep interest 





1 Message to Prebendary Carlile, head of the Church Army. 
* Message to Mr. Bratwell Booth at the Salvation Army Congress 


in the Albert Hall, London. 
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your work for the people, especially for the most unfortunate 
citizens of the Empire. I think that work is carried on with 
great ability and with much self sacrifice and unselfish zeal. 
I trust that it will go forward in all parts of the world, and 
that the blessing of God will continue to rest upon you. 


THE ARMY 


1§ July, tg12z 

Captain Appleton and Members of the Ancient and Honour- 
able Artillery Company of Massachusctts:— 

I am very glad to have this opportunity of seeing you on 
Parade here to-day, when I inspect the Honourable Artillery 
Company, with which you are so closcly associated, and | 
congratulate you on the manner in which you have marched 
past. 
Last year I had the pleasure of secing Captain Appleton 
when he came as one of the Representatives of the Corps to 
announce my election as Honorary Member in succession to 
King Edward VII. 

To-day I welcome him and you the Representatives of the 
Ancient and Distinguished Corps, which in 1896 sent a Delega- 
tion to this country and seven years later extended such 
unbounded hospitality to the Honourable Artillery Company 
on the occasion of their memorable visit to Boston, 

I feel sure that the tnterchange of such visits as these do 
much to promote and cement that friendly feeling which I 
trust will always exist between the two great English-speaking 
nations so closely connected by ties of race and brotherhood. 

I am interested to hear that on Friday you went to 
Windsor and affixed a Tablet to the House erected on the site 
al that formerly occupied by Robert Keane, a Member of the 


1 Speech at Buckingham Palace after inspecting the Honourable 
Artillery Company and a representative detachment of the Ancient 
wid Honourable Artillery Company of Massachusetts. 

i 
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English Corps, who in 1638 left England for Boston, and there 
founded the historical organization represented by the present 
Detachment. | 

Colonel Lord Denbigh and Members of the Honourable 
Artilery Company :— 

It is a great satisfaction to me, your Captain-General and 
Colonel, to receive and inspect you here to-day. 

This is the first occasion on which I have seen you on Parade 
since ] succeeded my dear father, who occupied the position 
of Captain-General of your Corps for 42 years. 

It is very satisfactory to know from the various inspecting 
Officers, who have reported on the work of the Honourable 
Artillery Company tn the Field, that in the two Horse Artillery 
Batteries with their ammunition columns and the Infantry, 
the Territorial Force possesses five highly efficient and reliable 
units if ever their services should be required. 

Your smart appearance, steadiness on Parade, and good 
marching are a proof of sound discipline and careful drill. 

In numbers you are almost up to full strength, and Lord 
Denbigh has cvery reason to be proud of the Regiment which 
for almost 20 years has been under his command. 


28 April, 1913 


‘Only twice during the last 60 years have the Brigade of 
Guards been assembled together on parade, and it has given 
me the greatest pleasure to inspect to-day the four regiments 
of my Guards, and to see them led past by their respective 
Colonels. [I desire to express to you my entire satisfaction 
with the smart appearance and steadiness under arms of all 

) Address after a review in Hyde Park to the commanding officem 
of the Brigade of Guards. See also pp. 55-57, 100-102, 195-201, 
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ranks. I do, indeed, feel proud to be Colonel-in-Chief of such 
a splendid body of men. It is very gratifying to see so strong 
a muster of the Army Reserve and of the National Reserve of 
the four regiments. Their readiness to be present at parade 
on this occasion is a proof of that spirit of comradeship which 
unites the Guardsmen in a common real to preserve and 
uphold the glorious traditions handed down to them. 


11 May, 1913 


Officers and gentlemen cadets of the Royal Military College, 
—-]t gives me much pleasure to sce you on parade to present 
new colours to the battalion and to perpetuate the custom 
initiated by Queen Charlotte in 1813 which has been carried 
op by successive members of my family. 

The presentation of colours is an impressive and historic 
event in our military life, both to the old and young soldier. 
The ceremony awakens memories of the past and arouses 
aspirations for the future, for in a regiment the colouts are its 
records of glories won, an incentive to emulate for all time 
those glories. The act of consecration invests them = with 
special significance. They are ao longer mere banncrs, but 
sacted emblems, reminding those to whom they are entrusted 
of duty to their King, thcir country, yes, and to themselves. 

Your colours are not inscribed with names of victorious 
campaigns, but they bear a motto reminding you that success 
can only be secured by strenuous endeavour, Moreover, they 
are heirlooms of this great institution within whose walls many 
distinguished soldiers have during the past century received 


' Address on presenting new colours to the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. Ses also pp. 61-63. 
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their first training. In entrusting these colours to your care 
I enjoin you to look up to them, honour them, and, by your 
conduct, hand them on unsullied to those who come after you. 


16 June, 1913 

It is a great pleasure and satisfaction to me to have held 
this Review of the three Regiments of my Household Cavalry. 
Although, both in London and in Windsor, you are intimately 
associated with my everyday life, it is impossible, under 
ordinary conditions, to see you all together on one Parade, 
But, whether engaged in your daily duties, or on State 
ceremonials, or in the field, individually as troopers, collectively 
as regiments, the British Household Cavalry justly bears a 
reputation of world-wide renown. 

Your special duties near the person of the Sovereign have 
never stood in the way of your active service in the field 
abroad, the record of which extends from Flanders in 1673 to 
South Africa in 1900. At Waterloo you earned the famous 
“Thank you”’ from the Duke of Wellington. From Lord 
Wolseley in Egypt, from Lord Roberts in South Africa, you 
gained the highest praise. Such noble traditions create esprit 
de corps, and thus foster that discipline and splendid military 
bearing which you have shown to-day, making me prouder 
than ever to be your Colonel-in-Chief. 


26 Sepliember, 1913 
a1t has given me much pleasure to attend the operations 


: Address to the three regiments of the Household Cavalry Brigade 
after a review in Windsor Park. See also pp. 55-57, 100, 200-201, 

a Speech to the conference of officers at the end of the 1913 Anmy 
Exercise. 
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which conclude the collective training for the year, and I have 
listened with interest to what has been said at this Conference. 
The C.1.G.S. and those who have worked under his orders 
deserve great credit for having planned a form of exercise 
which has entailed the employment of a larger force under 
one command than has ever before been practised in England, 
and one which has furnished valuable instruction in a variety 
of directions which would not have been possible without it. 
It has, for instance, afforded a test of the organization of the 
various branches of the Staff, and the services of maintenance, 
and has illustrated how greatly the operations of a large force 
are dependent on administrative efficiency and good march 
discipline. It has also served to develop that common under- 
standing and ready co-operation as between the different arms, 
units, and formations which are so essential to success in the 
field. 

The lessons learned in this respect must have been par- 
ticularly numerous and valuable, because of the close nature 
of the country and the consequent difficulty of intercommuni- 
cation, and of obtaining information, 

I am glad to notice a considerable increase in the number 
of aircraft as compared with last year, and to know that efforts 
are being made to widen the opportunities of the Royal Flying 
Corps and to enable it to gain experience in working in close 
connexion with mobile troops. It is a great pleasure to me to 
see so many Territorial units taking part in the operations, 
working side by side with their comrades of the Regular Army, 
and I am delighted to welcome the officers of the Forces of 
my Oversea Dominions, who I trust have derived both 
pleasure and profit from their association with the troops of 
the Mother Country. From what I have observed during the 
operations and on other occasions, I am convinced that great 
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strides are being made in the practical training of all ranks, 
and I have been greatly impressed by the keenness displayed 
both in barracks and in the field individually and collectively 
to achieve a high standard of professional skill. 

I am gratified to know that this is so, for I need hardly 
remind you that the demands of modern war are such that the 
necessary degree of efficiency can only be attained by constant 
study on the part of officers and by strenuous service, loyalty 
to each other, and devotion to duty on the part of all. 

I feel satisfied that these will be forthcoming, and I am 
confident that under the able guidance of the C.1.G.S. you 
will take to heart the lessons you have learned during the last 
few days, and continue to make that consistent progress to 
which each succeeding year bears witness. 

In taking leave of you I wish to say that I shali look forward 
to seeing my troops on many futuTe occasions, and you may 
rest assured that I take a deep interest in all that concerns 
their welfare and work. 


SCHOOLS 
15 June, 1912 


tThe Queen and I are delighted by your welcome to us on 
our first visit to Harrow, and we thank you for your loyal 
address and for your congratulations on our return from our 
visit to my Indian Empire, 

We remember the pleasure which my beloved father and 
mother derived from their visits to you, and, like them, we take 
a deep interest in the welfare of this historic school. We are 
glad that our coming on this day recalls your conmemoration 
in 1871, and the grant of the Royal Charter to John Lyon 
of Preston joo years before. You have legitimate cause for 
pride that in those centuries your school has grown steadily in 
honour and renown. 

I know well the distinguished part played by Harrovians in 
all parts of civic and national life. Byron, Palmerston, Peel, 
and Dalhousie are but a few of the famous names written in 
the annals of your school. [ am certain that in the future, 
as in the past, men who owe to Harrow their carly training 
will not be ‘‘ the last nor the faintest ’’ in the great work of 
governing and defending the Empire. 

This generous tradition lays on you and your successors 
the high duty of fitting yourselves to follow in their steps. 
By turning to good account not only your studies and 
discipline but also the liberty you so largely enjoy, you are 
preparing yourselves to do good and strenuous service to 

* Speeches at a visit to Harrow School. The second (see next pag e} 


“ surprise speech,”’ was made after the King, “deeply moved,” had 
Listened to the School songs, 
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your King and country, be it “‘twenty or thirty or forty 
years on.” 


I wish to express the great pleasure that it has given the 
Queen and myself to visit your ancient and historic school 
to-day, and J also wish to tell you how much we appreciate 
the warmth of your welcome and to say how delighted we 
have been by the excellent way in which you have sung your 
splendid old school songs. I had much pleasure in inspecting 
your guard of honour on our arrival, and I wish to congratulate 
them on their smartness. I am giad to have received an 
excellent report of the Harrow School Contimgent of the 
Officers’ Training Corps. I now have a request to make to 
Lord George Hamilton, as chairman of the Governors, and I 
feel sure that he will accede to it. In memory of our visit, 
I ask him to give you all an extra week’s holiday at the end 
of the Summer Term. 


16 June, 1913 


tWhen the Queen and ] came to Eton shortly after our 
Coronation we were deeply moved by the warm welcome 
given us by the scholars and oppidans of our Royal College. 
We are delighted to be able to visit you again after two years 
to listen to your address and to receive the renewed tokens of 
your loyalty and affection. You remind us of the distinguished 
record of this ancient College and its close relations with the 
Sovereign through many generations—since the days of your 
pious founder, King Henry VI. We are glad to think that 
the high traditions of Eton are upheld by each succeeding 
generation, and we feel assured that you, who now claim the 


« Speech at a visit to Eton College, 
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privilege of carrying on those traditions, will do your best both 
during your life here and later, when you fulfil your duties as 
citizens of our great Empire, to maintain the honour of Eten 
untamished. We place so great a confidence in the excellence 
of the training at Eton that we intend to send our third 
son, Henry, this year to be one of your number, and thus to 
strengthen the bonds which have lasted so long between the 
Throne and the College. 

Eton claims a long line of dlustrious names—men who have 
played a great part in the administration of our affairs, both 
in this country and in the Dominions. I fully believe that 
they would be the first to acknowledge the debt they owe to 
their training here both in the class-rooms and the playing 
fields. We pray that you may follow their high ideals of 
conduct and character and that Eton may flourish. 


30 April, I9T4 


'f thank you for your loyal address. it has given me great 
pleasure to come here to-day and inaugurate the new building, 
which worthily completes the school quadrangle and will 
provide the school with the means required for the fuller 
development of its work. I know and appreciate the character 
of the work which the school is doing, not only in the training 
of mind and body but also in the formation of character. In 
the Leys School boys from families representing many different 
aspects of religious thought are brought together at the most 
impressionable time of their lives, and in their joint life here 
they learn lessons of mutual toleration and co-operation for 
common ends which later they will carry into the wider life 
of the Universities and the world. 


* Speech on opening a new building at the Leys School, Cambridge. 
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The Leys School, though it is comparatively young in years, 
has already a distinguished record to its credit. The Queen 
and I have not forgotten the visit which we paid some years 
ago to open your mission in the East End of London, and I 
am glad to know that in this and every other department of 
the life of a public school you are taking a worthy place with 
the older public schools of the country. I cordially wish the 
Leys Schoo! a continuance of its successful career and pray 
that it may long flourish as a home of sound learning and true 
religion. 


ENGLISHMEN ABROAD 
23 May, I913 

1] heartily thank you for the assurances of loyalty and 
devotion contained in the address which you have presented 
to me on behalf of the British community in Berlin, and for 
the good wishes which you have offered the Queen and me in 
such cordial terms. 

We are especially pleased that we are the guests of the 
Sovereign of this great and friendly nation in order to celebrate 
the union of two young lives which we earnestly pray may be 
fraught with all possible blessing. 

I am interested to find the many different races of my 
subjects who enjoy the hospitality and advantages of citizenship 
of Berlin. 

By fostering and maintaining kindly relations and good 
understanding between yourselves and the people of this your 
adopted home you are helping to ensure the peace of the 
world, the preservation of which is my fervent desire, as it 
was the chief aim and object of my dear father’s life. 

I sincerely trust that happiness and prosperity may attend 
you all in your different vocations and careers. 


22 April, 1914 
aIt gives me great pleasure to meet here to-day representatives 


* Keply to an address from the British community in Berlin, during 
the King’s visit for the wedding between Prince Emeat Augustus of 
Cumberland and the Princess Victoria Louise, only daughter of the 
German Emperor. 

* Reply to addresses from British communities in Paris during the 
King's visit. 
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of so many of the British communities in Paris and its neigh- 
bourhood, and J heartily thank you for the assurances of 
loyalty and devotion to myself and the Queen to which your 
Addresses give expression. 

I am touched by the references made by the Chamber of 
Commerce to the trust committed te its representatives 10 
years ago by my father, King Edward VII, whose personality 
and influence largely contributed towards the understanding 
atrived at between this country and our own, which has since 
developed into those friendly relations so conducive to the 
general peace. 

It is you, gentlemen, living here and enjoying the hospitality 
of the French nation, who can be powerful agents in the 
maintenance of this happy intimacy. 

I am gratified that the Chamber of Commerce should also 
recall my efforts to stimulate commercial activity from an 
Imperial point of view, and I congratulate that body upon the 
success achieved in promoting trade relations between France 
and my oversea Dominions. 

The Queen and I deeply sympathize with the excellent work 
undertaken by the British Charitable Fund and the Young 
Men's Christian Association in this city. 

I welcome with pleasure the representatives of the British 
population of Chantilly and Maisons Lafitte, whose daily 
occupation is connected with that great sport which is so 
characteristic of the national life of the two neighbouring 
countries, a sport in which we shall participate with enjoyment 
to-morrow. 

I am especially glad to receive the loyal assurances of my 
Mauritian subjects in Paris, recalling those happy days which 
the Queen and I spent in their beautiful island now nearly 
13 years ago. 
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My father loved Paris, where he was always made to feel at 
home and could count upon a warm and sympathetic reception. 
If only for his sake, I felt confident that the same spirit of 
friendship and good will would on this occasion be extended 
to his son. The enthusiastic welcome which Paris has given 
us is a proof that my confidence was not overestimated. 

In thanking you all for your loyal Addresses, I earnestly 
trust that happiness and prosperity may long be granted to 
you in your various careers and duties. 


RELATIONS WITH FRANCE 


24 June, 1913 

tJe suis on ne peut plus heureux, Monsieur Je Président, de 
vous souhaiter la bienvenue dans ce pays et de vous dire 
combien je suis sensible a la courtoisie que vous me témoignez 
en me faisant visite si t6t aprés votre installation dans 
l’éminente et haute position que vous occupez. 

Les rapports que nos deux nations voisines ont entre elles 
depuis bien des siécles ont permis 4 chacune de profiter de la 
culture intellectuelle et de la prospérité matérielle de l'autre: 
un accroissement progressif de respect, de bienveulance et 
d’accord mutuel en est le résultat. Depuis la signature, en 
1904, des actes diplomatiques, qui ont si amicalement mis un 
terme a nos différends, les deux nations ont coopéré har- 
monieusement et cordialement aux affaires d’un intérét inter- 
national, et elles se sont senties attirées l'une vers l’autre par 
un méme intérét et un but identique. Nos Gouvernements 
ont constamment en vue Je maintien de Ja paix et des deux 
c6étés nous nous efforgons de parvenir 4 ce noble but. 

Ces derniers mois, lorsque de graves questions internationales 
se succédaient, l’espnt de confiance et de franchise mutuelle, 
avec lequel la France et la Grande-Bretagne ont abordé ces 
divers problémes, a prouvé qu'il était d'un avantage inestim- 
able. Nous éprouvons une vive satisfaction 4 constater qu’en 
présence des difficultés séneuses que l'Europe a traversée, tous 
Ies efforts des grandes Puissances intéressées n’ont pas cessé 
de tendre vers la paix. 


« Speech at a banquet to President Poincaré at Buckingham Palace. 
eo 
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Je m‘estime particuliérement heureux d’avoir comme héte 
un homme d’Etat aussi distingué par ses services, et de 
reputation si haute que son nom n’est pas seulement éminent 
parmi ceux des hommes politiques, mais qu’il occupe une place 
dans cette illustre Académie, qui, depuis prés de trois siécles, 
fait la gloire de la France et l’envie de l'Europe. 

Je désire aussi vous faire part, Monsieur le Président, de 
ma vive appréciation de vos sentiments de respect et d’estime 
a l’égard de mes illustres prédécesseurs: la Reine Victoria et 
mon Pére bien-aimé. Deux fois dans le courant de l'année 
derniére, vous avez exprimé ces sentiments d’une maniére aussi 
aimable qu’éloquente. Je vous assure, Monsieur le Président, 
qu‘ils m’ont profondément ému et qu’ils resteront toujours 
gravés dans ma mémoire. 

Je léve mon verre pour vous souhaiter, Monsieur le Président, 
bonheur et prospémté; pour vous assurer des vceux sincéres que 
je forme afin que la grande nation francaise jouisse d’un glorieux 
avenir et que les relations entre nos deux pays se continuent 
dans une étroite intumité et avec une vitalité inaltérable. 


21 April, 1914 

"I am deeply touched by the fnendly and eloquent words 
in which you have welcomed the Queen and me to the brilliant 
capital of your beautiful country. 1 am most happy to have 
had an opportunity to return the visit you so kindly paid us 
last year, which the Queen and I keep in most pleasant memory. 

I am especially pleased to be among the people of France 
on the tenth anniversary of the agreements by which our two 
countries settled peacefully all the questions that had kept 


* Speech (translated) at a banquet at the French Foreign Office. 
The King spoke in French. 
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them apart. From these agreements sprang the relations so 
close and cordial that unite us to-day, and thanks to which 
we are able to collaborate in the humanitarian work of 
civilization and peace. 

I thank you, Monsieur le Président, for having remembered 
that the name of my beloved father will always be associated 
with our understanding, and I subscribe with my whole heart 
to your eloquent definition of the noble and exalted ends 
which our two countries pursue in common. Their attainment 
will be a boon to the two nations, and will at the same time 
be the most precious inheritance we can bequeath to the 
generations to come. 

The Queen and J will never forget the heartiness of the 
reception given us at our coming. It will be highly appreciated 
in my country. I am glad to think that during our stay we 
shall have the pleasure of admiring and apprectating what you 
have just, and so truly, called some elements of your national 
character. Itis these that have raised France to so high a level 
of civilization and prosperity; it is, above all, thanks to them 
that she holds so worthily and so proudly her place in the world. 

The Queen and I thank you, Monsieur le Président, for your 
charming hospitality and your most friendly welcome. 

I raise my glass to wish you, Monsieur le Président, a long 
and happy life, and to France all prosperity and good fortune—- 
France, for whom I cherish feelings of the deepest and sincerest 
friendship. 


22 April, IgI4 
It is hard to express all the pleasure I feel, and all my 
1 Speech in answer to addresses at a reception at the Hétel de Ville, 
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gratitude, for the brilliant reception given to the Queen and 
to me by the city of Paris, and for the moving and eloquent 
words in which you have welcomed us to the heart of your 
capital. The Queen and I are very touched. 

I wish to tell you of our admiration for the artistic and 
delicate taste of the decorations with which this splendid city 
has adorned itself for our visit. I am glad to be in a city for 
which my beloved father had ever a special liking, and I can 
assure you that IE wholly share the affection which he always 
felt for it and for your land, 

Above all, I want sincerely to thank you for your kind 
teference to the stay among you of my son, the Prince of 
Wales, who treasures the memory of that happy time. 

I beg you, Gentlemen, to accept the Queen’s and my wishes 
for the prospenty cf your country and your capital. I ask 
you also to be our interpreters to your fellow-citizens who 
have shared so kindly and with such warmth in the generous 
hospitality extended to us. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND DENMARK 
10 May, 1914 

Sire,—I rejoice that it has been possible for your Majesty, 
accompanied by her Majesty Queen Alexandrine, to visit this 
country, and the Queen joins with me in offering you both a 
most hearty welcome, and our sentiments are, believe me, 
shared by all classes of my people. 

The relations between our two countries have long been of 
the friendliest character. My earnest hope is that they may 
ever so continue. 

More than 50 years have elapsed since my dear mother first 
janded on these shores amidst those expressions of love and 
devotion which time has only strengthened. The family 
alliance then inaugurated has united the two peoples in close 
friendship. 

I am happy to think that with time and increased facilities 
of transit the commercial and social intercourse between your 
Majesty’s country and these islands 1s steadily developing. 

These intimate associations cannot fail to further the good 
understanding between us. 

The inhabitants of this capital wiil welcome the opportunity 
of displaying their esteem and affection towards the Royal 
House of Denmark. 

I raise my glass to the health of your Majesty and of Queen 
Alexandrine, and I desire to express my heartfelt wishes for a 
long and happy life to your Majesties and your family and for 
the continued prosperity and welfare of the Danish nation. 


t Speech at Buckingham Palace at a banquet to the © King (Christian X) 


and Queen of Denmark. 
ba 


THE GREAT WAR 


THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 


TO THE FLEET 


4 August, 19%4 

tAt this grave moment in our national history I send to 
you, and through you to the officers and men of the Fleets of 
which you have assumed command, the assurance of my 
confidence that under your direction they will revive and 
renew the old glories of the Royal Navy, and prove once again 
the sure shield of Britain and of her Empire in the hour of 
trial. 


TO THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 


Q August, 1914 

4You are leaving home to fight for the safety and honour 
of my Empire. 

Belgium, whose country we are pledged to defend, has been 
attacked and France is about to be invaded by the same 
powerful foe. 

I have implicit confidence in you my soldiers. Duty is your 
watchword, and I know your duty will be nobly done. 





t Message addressed to Admiral Sir John Jellicoe. 
4 Message sent on ita departure for France. 
SI 
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T shall follow your every movement with deepest interest 
and mark with eager satisfaction your daily progress; indeed, 
your welfare will never be absent from my thoughts, 

I pray God to bless you and guard you and bring you back 
victorious. 


THE INDIAN ARMY CORPS 
December IQ15 


tMore than a year ago I summoned you from India to fight 
for the safety of My Empire and the honour of My pledged 
word on the battlefields of Belgtum and France. The confi- 
dence which I then expressed in your sense of duty, your 
courage, and your chivalry, you have since then nobly justified. 

I now require your services in another field of action; but 
before you leave France I send my dear and gallant son, the 
Prince of Wales, who has shared with My Armies the dangers 
and hardships of the campaign, to thank you in My name for 
your services, and to express to you My satisfaction. 

British and Indian comrades-in-arms, yours has been a 
fellowship in toils and hardships, in courage and endurance 
often against great odds, in deeds nobly done in days of 
ever-memorable conflict. In a warfare waged under new 
conditions, and in peculiarly trying circumstances, you have 
worthily upheld the honour of the Empire and the great 
traditions of My Army in India. 

I have followed your fortunes with the deepest interest, and 
watched your gallant actions with pride and satisfaction. I 
mourn with you the loss of many gallant officers and men. 
Let it be your consolation, as it was their pride, that they 
freely gave their lives in a just cause for the honour of their 
Sovereign and the safety of My Empire. They died as gallant 
soldiers, and 1 shall ever hold their sacrifice in grateful 
Temembrance, 

+ Message, on their withdrawal from France, delivered by the Prince 
of Wales on parade. 
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You leave France with a just pride in honourable deeds 
already achieved and with My assured confidence that your 
proved valour and experience will contribute to further vic- 
tories in the new fields of action to which you go. 

I pray God to bless and guard you and to bring you back 
safely, when the final victory is won, each to his own home— 
there to be welcomed with honour among his own people. 


THE WELSH AND IRISH GUARDS 


3 August, I915 


I am proud to think that it has been possible to add to 
My Guards a Regiment raised in the Principality of Wales. 
I am glad to be able to see you on Parade to-day, and as your 
Colonel-in-Chief to hand these Colours to the Regiment before 
it goes on Active Service. 

It was with especial pleasure that I approved the creation 
of a Prince of Wales’s Company in your Battalion, and that 
my eldest Son should in this way be identified with the 
Regiment. 

To-day these Colours bear no names of Battles fought, or 
of Victories won. Your noble deeds in coming days will be 
inscribed upon them. 

In committing the Colours to your care I know that you 
wil! look up to them, and prove yourselves true Sons of loyal 
and gallant Wales and worthy of the glorious traditions of the 
Bngade of Guards, 

I wish you God-speed, May all possible success attend you. 


17 March, 1916 


4On St. Patrick’s Day, when Irishmen the world over unite 
to celebrate the memory of their patron saint, it gives me 
great pleasure to inspect the reserve battalion of my frish 


* Speech on presenting colours to the newly raised Welsh Guards. 
See also pp. 34, 35, TOI, 102, 195~199. 
* Speech on St. Patrick’s Day after an inspection. 
$5 
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Guards, and to testify my appreciation of the services rendered 
by the regiment in this war, 

The regiment was created by Queen Victoria in rgo0 to 
commemorate the heroism of Irish regiments in the South 
African War. By the splendid achievements in your first 
campaign you have proved yourselves worthy of this proud 
tribute to Irish valour, and have fully maintained the high 
traditions of my Brigade of Guards. 

I gratefully remember the heroic endurance of the rst 
Battalion in the arduous retreat from Mons, again, at Ypres 
on that critical November 1, when, as Lord Cavan, your 
Brigadier, wrote, those who were left showed the enemy that 
Irish Guards must be reckoned with however hard hit. 

After 28 days of incessant fighting against heavy odds, the 
battalion came out of the line less than a company strong 
with only four officers—a glorious tribute to Irish loyalty and 
endurance. The graves that mark the last resting place of 
your gallant comrades will ever remain a monument of your 
resistance. 

In conferring the Victoria Cross on Lance-Corporal, now 
Lieutenant, Michael O’Leary, the first Irish Guardsman to 
win this coveted distinction, I was proud to honour a deed 
that in its fearless contempt of death illustrated the spirit of 
my Irish Guards, At Loos the znd Battalion received its 
baptism of fire, and confirmed the high reputation already won 
by the 1st Battalion. 

I deeply deplore the loss of so many officers and men, 
including, alas, three commanding officers. But the splendid 
appearance of the men on parade to-day, among whom I[ am 
glad to see many who have recovered from wounds and sick- 
ness, tells me that the spirit of the Irish is unquenchable, 

It has been a great pleasure to the Queen to hand you the 
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shamrock, the annual gift of Queen Alexandra. it is the 
badge which unites all Irishmen, and you have shown that it 
stands for loyalty, courage, and endurance in adversity. May 
it carry you to victory. 

Be assured that in all trials to come my thoughts and prayers 
will ever be with you, and J wish you all good luck. 


MESSAGES AND CONGRATULATIONS 


3 November, 1914 ; 

Jt gives me great pleasure to have this opportunity of 
welcoming to the Mother Country so fine a contingent of troops 
from the Dominion of Canada. Their prompt rally to the 
Empire’s call is of inestimable value, both to the fighting 
strength of my Army and in the evidence which it gives of 
the solidarity of the Empire. The general appearance and 
physical standard of the different units are highly creditable. 
I am glad to hear of the serious and earnest spirit which 
pervades all ranks, for it is only by careful training and leading 
on the part of officers and by efficiently strict discipline and 
co-operation on the part of all that the demands of modern 
war can be met. J shall follow with interest the progress and 
work of my Canadians. | 


I january, 1915 

20n the occasion of the New Year I should like to express 
to your Excellency my good wishes for your person and for 
the great nation of which you are President. [I am certain 
that the New Year will witness a still greater drawing closer 
of the bonds of warm friendship and alliance so happily existing 
between Great Britain and France, and I desire that the great 
struggle in which we and our Allies are engaged against the 
common enemy should be brought to a victorious conclusion 
by the complete triumph of the allied forces. 

| Message sent after the Royal inspection on Salisbury Plain. 


4 To M. Poincaré. 
a8 
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TO THE NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD OF WALES 


6 August, 1915 

The King is greatly touched by the loyal warm-hearted 
message addressed by you to his Majesty in the name of 10,000 
Welshmen assembled at Bangor at the National Fisteddfod of 
Wales. The assurances which it contains of the united and 
enthusiastic support of the Welsh nation in these critical days 
strengthen his Majesty's unswerving conviction that victory 
will be ultimately secured to the Empire and our Allies. 


TO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ON ENTERING THE WAR 
6 Apri, 1917 

aI desire, on behalf of the Empire, to offer my heartfelt 
congratulations to you on the entry of the United States of 
America into war for the great ideals so nobly set forth in your 
speech to Congress. The moral, not less than the material, 
results of this national declaration are incalculable; and 
civilization itself will owe much to the decision at which, in 
the greatest crisis of the world’s history, the people of the 
great Republic have arrived. 


TO RETURNED PRISONERS OF WAR 
Seplember 1917 
The Queen and I offer you a hearty welcome back to the 





« Message sent through the Mayor of Bangor. 
4 Sent to President Wilson. 
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old country, for whose honour and safety your duty has been 
nobly done. 

During these long months our thoughts have been constantly 
with you, and we trust that the good cheer and happiness of 
home life among your relations and friends may help to heal 
wounds and obscure memories of all you have suffered. 


ROYAL GREETINGS 
Chrisimas Day 1917 
To the Navy and Army 


I send to ali ranks of the Navy and Army my hearty good 
wishes for Chnstmas and the New Year. 

I realize your hardships, patiently and cheerfully borne, and 
rejoice in the successes you have won so nobly. 

The Nation stands faithful to its pledges, resolute to fulfil 
them, 

May God bless your efforts, and give us Victory. 


To the Sick and Wounded 


Our Chnstmas thoughts are with the sick and wounded 
Sailors and soldiers. We know by personal experience with 
what patience and cheerfulness their suffering is borne. 

We wish all a speedy restoration to health, a restful 
Christmastide, and brighter days to come. 


PATRIOTISM AND DISCIPLINE 


TO THE CADETS OF THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST 
(See also pp. 35, 36) 


2 july, 1916 


1] am glad to have had an opportunity of seeing you both 
at your training and also on parade to-day, and I congratulate 
you on your smart soldierlike appearance, and steadiness in 
the ranks. 

You will soon become officers in my Army, and as such 
you will have the great responsibility of watching over the 
welfare of your men, and leading them in battle. 

In order to become an efficient leader the first essential is 
that you should gain the confidence of your men, and this 
means that you must know how to lead them. Your time 
here is necessarily very short—-you must therefore work all the 
harder in order to acquire the requisite knowledge. 

Knowledge alone is not sufficient. You must cultivate a 
high standard of honour, moral conduct, stedfastness, and 
resolution, and above all must be loyal to your superiors and 
to one another. These qualities have always been the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of officers in the British Army. 

Most of you have come from Public Schools, and I am sure 
you will through life do your utmost to maintain their great 
traditions. Remember that the tone of the cadet of to-day 
will be reflected in the character of the officer of to-morrow. 

I hope and believe that I may rely upon you to maintain 


1 Speech at Church Parade. 
Gr 
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untarnished the very high reputation of those splendid officers 
who have preceded you, and who have fought so gallantly in 
the present great war. 


29 July, 1917 

It gives me much pleasure to see you here to-day, and I 
congratulate you on your smart appearance and steadiness on 
parade, I also take this opportunity of congratulating the 
adjutant on his hard work and efficient training which have 
produced this excellent result. You will soon become com- 
missioned officers in the Army. As such you will occupy a 
position of the highest responsibility, that of command, in 
the discharge of which the lives of others may be in your 
hands. 

Here at the Royal Military College you have learnt the first 
principle of command-—namely, to obey. Discipline is the 
bedrock of the whole military structure; without it an army is 
worse than useless. It is the growth of steady training, and, 
above all, of mutual confidence between officers and their men. 
Always try to realize the individual characteristics of those 
you command; study their interests, supply their wants, ask 
nothing of them which you are not ready to do yourself, 

This war has shown with what devotion officers and men 
have stood by one another to the death. You have reached 
the threshold of your career while the greatest world war still 
continues. Make use of your opportunities, Keep in mind 
the illustrious soldiers who, like you, have been trained within 
these walls. Emulate their deeds, and do your utmest to 
carry on the glorious traditions of the British Army, 


1 After an inspection. 
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7 November, 1918 

1A short time ago your Commandant, in order to encourage 
competition both in military exercises and sports, instituted a 
Champion Company, at the Royal Military College. 

This struck me as such an excellent idea for promoting 
efficiency and esprit de corps that I wished to be in some way 
associated with it, and I decided to present a Banner to be 
always carried by the Champion Company on parade. 

I have now much pleasure in handing my Banner to this 
splendid Guard of Honour, representing all the companies of 
the Battalion. 

I hope it will be looked upon as an emblem of honour, and 
that the contests for its possession will help to foster those 
chivalrous and sporting instincts so characteristic of the British 
Race. 


PATRIOTISM 
15 February, 1918 
aI would like to say what pleasure it has given to the Queen 
and myself to visit you to-day. Your school, I believe, is one 
of the oldest in London, having been founded in 1571 in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Your school also has a great 
reputation, and its reputation was never higher than now 
under your present headmaster, who has been here for 24 years, 
You are fortunate both in your headmaster and in the various 
masters serving under him. You have a Cadet Corps, and I 
have seen some of its members at their lessons in the different 
classrooms. I hope to see them again as a body when I leave 
t Speech on presenting a banner to the Royal Military College. 
4 Speeches at visit to (a) St. Oleve’s and St. Savicur’s Grammar 
School Foundation Buildings at Bermondsey, and (2) to the girls’ 
t. 
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the school presently. I congratulate the school that up to the 
present its boys and old boys to the number of upwards of a 
thousand have joined the Army. I think you are justly proud 
of your roll of honour, and I am informed that over a hundred 
boys have laid down their lives for their country. ‘You all 
know what patriotism is. Patriotism as I understand it is a 
love of your country; a love so great that you are prepared to 
give up your own interests, and even to sacrifice your lives if 
necessary, for the honour and welfare of your country. During 
this terrible war I can say that the whole nation has shown its 
patnotism in a remarkable manner. I feel sure that when you 
leave school you will never forget what you have been taught 
here, and that you will show the same patriotism as those who 
have gone before you, and keep bright the high traditions of 
this old school. 


15 February, 1918 

As we were in the neighbourhood of your school we felt 
that we could not pass without looking in at the establishment 
which we opened in 1903. That was 15 years ago, and I hope 
that during the time which has intervened the school has been 
getting on well. I hope the scholars have been behaving well 
(as I feel sure they have), and doing well also. When you 
leave I hope you will all endeavour to do as much credit to 
your training as those who have gone before you. 


TO THE CADETS OF THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH 


18 july, 1918 
i] am very glad to have been able to see you on parade 
to-day, and I am much pleased with your soldierlike appearance 


: After an inspection. 
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and steadiness under arms. ‘Soon you will recelve commissions 
and may have the good fortune to go on active service, 
Already upwards of 1,800 cadets from the Academy have 
become officers since the outbreak of war. 

The position of an officer 1s a proud and honourable one. 
But remember that it involves great responsibilities; not only 
the care, the training, the leadership, but the very lives of 
your men. Study their characters, their wants, share their 
difficulties, ask nothing of them but what you are ready to do 
yourselves. By your example inspire them with a sense of 
duty, teach them to trust you, to look up to you, and then 
they will follow you if needs be to death. 

This has sometimes been described as a “‘ Gunners’ war.” 
Unquestionably the Royal Artillery in all its branches has 
played a leading part in the battlefields of every theatre of 
war and displayed characteristic skill, courage, and endurance. 
At the same time what a debt of gratitude the country owes 
ta the splendid services of the Royal Engineers! 

Yo-day many of the highest commands are held by officers 
the foundation of whose military education was laid here at 
Woolwich. Do not consider your education has ended when 
you obtain your commusstons. Enjoy life by all means in the 
best possible way; but continue to improve your minds, widen 
your outlock, and so keep abreast of the times and make full 
use of your opportunities. One result of this war will surely 
be that the world will have to look to its young men. 

Remember those who have gone before you. Since I was 
jJast here the Artillery and Engineers have had to mourn those 
two illustrious chiefs—Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener. 
Emulate their example and strive by your deeds to uphold 
and add to the glorious traditions of the two great corps that 
you will serve in and of which I am proud to be the Colonel- 
in-Chief. 


THE KING TO HIS PEOPLE 


23 October, 1915 


1At this grave moment in the struggle between my people 
and a highly organised enemy who has transgressed the Laws 
of Nations and changed the ordinance that binds civilized 
Europe together, I appeal to you. 

I rejoice in my Empire's effort, and I feel pnde in the 
voluntary response from my Subjects all over the world who 
have sacrificed home, fortune and life itself, in order that 
another may not inherit the free Empire which their ancestors 
and mine have built, 

I ask you to make good these sacrifices. 

The end is not in sight. More men and yet more are wanted 
to keep my Armies in the Field, and through them to secure 
Victory and enduring Peace. 

In ancient days the darkest moment has ever produced in 
men of our race the sternest resolve. 

I ask you, men of all classes, to come forward voluntarily 
and take your share in the fight. 

In freely responding to my appeal, you will be giving your 
support to our brothers, who, for long months, have nobly 
upheld Britain's past traditions, and the glory of her Anns. 


25 May, 1916 
4To enable our Country to organize more effectively its 


t Message to the people from Buckingham Palace. 
+ Message to the people. 
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military resources in the present great struggle for the cause 
of civilization I have, acting on the advice of my Ministers, 
deemed it necessary to enrol every able-bodied man between 
the ages of 15 and 4r. , 
I desire to take this opportunity of expressing to my people 
my recognition and appreciation of the splendid patriotism 
and self-sacrifice which they have displayed in raising by 
voluntary enlistment, since the commencement of the war, no 
less than 5,041,000 men, an effort far surpassing that of any 
other nation in similar circumstances recorded in history, and 
one which will be a lasting source of pride to future generations. 
1 am confident that the magnificent spirit which has hitherto 
sustained my people through the tnals of this terrible war will 
inspire them to endure the additional sacrifice now imposed 
upon them, and that it will with God’s help lead us and our 
Allies to a victory which shall achieve the liberation of Europe. 


MUNITIONS OF WAR 


14 December, 1914 


1The King appreciates the loyal and untiring service which 
is being rendered to the country by the skilled workmen in 
the great shipbuilding and armament -firms. His Majesty 
greatly admires that spirit of patriotism which arouses in them 
the desire to enlist and fight at the front, but bis Majesty 
wishes to remind them that by work they alone can most 
successfully perform they are assisting in the prosecution of 
the war equally with their comrades serving by land and sea. 


18 May, 1915 


4] have received with the utmost satisfaction the resolution 
unanimously passed to-day by the workmen employed by the 
Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering Company, with which 
the directors and officials have heartily associated themselves. 
This expression of determination to put forth their best efforts 
to turn out as efficiently and rapidly as possible the Govern- 
ment work entrusted to them will be universally welcomed, 
and will strengthen the confidence of the nation in ultimate 
victory. It will, indeed, be a happy outcome if my visit to 
the Clyde has in any way conduced to this expression of 
patriotic resolve on the part of the men of one of the most 
important shipyards in this renowned mdustrial centre. 


1 Message sent to the Lord Mayor of Newcastle. 
2 Reply to a message from Clyde workers. 
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23 July, 1915 

tHe was very glad to have that opportunity of meeting the 
members of the committee and expressing to them the pleasure 
with which he had visited the different munition works. He- 
had not come to criticize, but to show his interest in the 
country’s efforts to meet the heavy demands for the means of 
carrying on the war. He fully appreciated the evident zeal 
and cheerfulness with which the hands were working, not only 
to maintain the present output, but to increase it. He was 
confident that this would be done, and there would be but 
one certain result~~victory. 


2 january, I9I7 

ait is a matter of the utmost gratification to the King to 
know that in this great war he has the full support of the 
workers of the country, who can so greatly help in assuring 
the victorious issue we all mean to attain. 

The foundation of a lasting peace, bringing in its train all 
the blessings of future prosperity and welfare, calls for the 
helpful co-operation of the whole nation. 


April 1918 


‘The King has learned from the military authorities that 
practically all the losses and expenditure of munitions during 





' From a speech at Birmingham to the members of the Munitions 
Committee and the Board of Management. 

+ In a letter sent on the King's behalf to the National Workmen's 
Council. 

3 In a message through the Minister of Munitions to munitions 
officials, employers and workers throughout the country, men and 
Women. 
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the battle have already been made good without any undue 
depletion of normal reserves out of the resources which had 
been held in readiness and by the additional effort which has 
been made. There are now actually more serviceable guns, 
machine guns, and aeroplanes with the British Armies in the 
field than there were on the eve of the German attack. The 
other supplies of all kinds are forthcoming in abundance. 

The King has commanded the Minister of Munitions to 
express his great pleasure to the workers and all engaged in 
this vital task, Travelling constantly about the country with 
the Queen from one munitions centre to another the King has 
had ample opportunity of witnessing the strenuous efforts 
which are being made by the men, and certainly not less by 
the women, to keep the soldiers who are fighting supplied with 
all they need, and also of admirmg the organizing ability 
displayed in so many ways and on so great ascale. The King 
is deeply impressed by the fact that much-needed holidays 
have been cheerfully given up and additional exertions made 
at a time when many severe food restrictions had come into 
force, and that, in spite of large numbers of munition workers 
having left the workshops for the Army during the last six 
months, the outputs of every kind have not only been main- 
tained but have steadily increased. Accordingly, the King 
has directed the Minister to convey his Majesty’s thanks to 
all concerned. 


THE LIBERTIES OF MANKIND 


Gg Sepiember, 1914 


‘uring the past few weeks the peoples of My whole Empire 
at Home and Overseas have moved with one mind and purpose 
to confront and overthrow an unparalleled assault upon the 
continuity of civilization and the peace of mankind. 

The calamitous conflict is not of My seeking, My voice has 
been cast throughout on the side of peace. My Ministers 
eamestly strove to allay the causes of strife and to appease 
differences with which My Empire was not concerned. Had 
I stood aside when, in defiance of pledges to which My Kingdom 
was a party, the soil of Belgium was violated and her cities 
laid desolate, when the very life of the French nation was 
threatened with extinction, I should have sacrificed My honour 
and given to destruction the liberties of My Empire and of 
mankind. | rejoice that every part of the Empire is with me 
in this decision. 

Paramount regard for treaty faith and the pledged word of 
rulers and peoples is the common heritage of Great Britain 
and of the Empire. 

My peoples in the Self-Governing Dominions have shown 
beyond all doubt that they wholeheartedly endorse the grave 
decision which it was necessary to take. 

My personal knowledge of the loyalty and devotion of My 
Oversea Dominions had led me to expect that they would 
cheerfully make the great efforts and bear the great sacrifices 


1 Message addressed to the governments and peoples of the self- 
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which the present conflict entails. The full measure in which 
they have placed their services and resources at My disposal 
fills me with gratitude and I am proud to be able to show to 
the world that My Peoples Oversea are as determined as the 
People of the United Kingdom to prosecute a just cause to a 
successful end. 

The Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
and the Dominion of New Zealand have placed at My disposal 
their naval forces, which have already rendered good service 
for the Empire. Strong Expeditionary forces are being pre- 
pared in Canada, in Australia, and in New Zealand for service 
at the front, and the Union of South Africa has released all 
British Troops and has undertaken important military responsi- 
bilities the discharge of which will be of the utmost value to 
the Empire. Newfoundland has doubled the numbers of its 
branch of the Royal Naval Reserve and is sending a body of 
men to take part in the operations at the Front. From the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments of Canada large and 
welcome gifts of supplies are on their way for the use both of 
My Naval and Military Forces and for the relief of the distress 
in the United Kingdom which must inevitably follow in the 
wake of war. All parts of My Oversea Dominions have thus 
demonstrated in the most unmistakable manner the funda- 
mental unity of the Empire amidst all its diversity of situation 
and circumstance, 


Q September, 1914 
*Among the many incidents that have marked the unanimous 


1 Message to the princes and peoples of India. The first part is the 
same as the message to the Dominions just given, and Concludes as 
follows. 
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uprising of the populations of My Empire in defence of its 
unity and integrity, nothing has moved me more than the 
passionate devotion to My Throne expressed both by My 
Indian subjects, and by the Feudatory Princes and the Ruling 
Chiefs of India, and their prodigal offers of their lives and 
their resources in the cause of the Realm. Their one-voiced 
demand to be foremost in the conflict has touched My heart, 
and has inspired to the highest issues the love and devotion 
which, as I well know, have ever linked My Indian subjects 
and Myself. I recall to mind India’s gracious message to the 
British nation of good will and fellowship which greeted My 
return in February, 1912, after the solemn ceremony of My 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi, and I find in this hour of trial a 
fuli harvest and a noble fulfilment of the assurance given by 
you that the destinies of Great Britain and India are in- 
dissolubly linked. 


7 july, 1916 


1It gives me much pleasure to welcome you here to-day, as 
I fully recognize the importance of your visit and of others of 
the same kind, for they promote intercourse between the 
Mother Country and the Dominions, they maintain a constant 
interchange of ideas, and help to bridge the seas which divide 
the Empire. Fifteen years ago the Queen and I visited the 
great Dominions which have chosen you as their representatives. 
We treasure with abiding recollections the loyalty and affection 
evinced towards us throughout that unique and memorable 
tour, 


1 Speech at Buckingham Palace when receiving a party of Overseas 
Parliamentary delegates. 
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We, on our part, greet you to-day with feelings no less 
hearty and sincere as representing those who, while separated 
by vast distances, are united by the strongest ties of blood 
and patriotism, and who hastened across the oceans to support 
the Motherland in the hour of danger. Gloriously have they 
fulfilled that mission, sacrificing their sons in the common 
cause and placing their wealth and resources at the disposal 
of ourselves and our Allies, Never, so long as the Empire 
lasts, will the heroism which has immortalized the battlefields 
of Anzac, Ypres, and Hooge be forgotten. 

I congratulate members of the Union, justly proud of the 
successes achieved, both under the leadership of General Botha 
and more recently by a force comprising British Regulars, 
South Africans, Khodesians, East African settlers, and native 
troops from my Indian Empire, in the offensive so vigorously 
conducted by General Smuts. During the past year and a half 
it has been my pleasure to inspect those forces from the 
Dominions which have partly carried out their training in this 
country. I can testify to the splendid quality of the troops, 
and to the spirit of loyalty and devotion of which they have 
given the amplest proof in face of the enemy. 

I trust that your stay here will be both pleasant and 
instructive, and that opportunity will be given you to estimate 
the efforts being made to keep the Navy and Army efficient 
both in men and equipment, and to bring the war to a victorious 
end. We can learn much from each other, and so it is my 
earnest hope that such visits as this will be both frequent and 
fruitful, and that they will be reciprocated by not less frequent 
and fruitful visits from the citizens of the Mother Country te 
the Dominions. These will tend te consolidate the union of 
the Empire, which is consecrated by memories of common 
sacrifice and heroic determination to defend it. 
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tAt the time when we are fighting together with our gallant 
Allies for the cause of freedom, liberty and justice throughout 
the world, I send by my Ambassador a message to all my 
subjects in the hospitable Republics of Latin America. From 
your distant homes your young manhood has answered un- 
hesitatingly the call of your country, and you have given 
generous assistance to alleviate the sufferings of those who are 
prisoners in the hands of the enemy. 

I gladly acknowledge such acts of patriotism and self- 
sacrifice, and am confident that you will maintain this high 
standard until the aims which compelled us to enter the war 
are fully secured. In the past the Empire has owed much to 
the spirit of individual enterprise which has been characteristic 
of its citizens. 

In future, if our peoples are to attain that measure of success 
which is essential to full security and progress, there must be 
added to individual enterprise in an ever-increasing degree the 
new spirit of collective effort which has been already born of 
the struggle through which we ate passing. Take this to heart 
in all your concerns, both private and public. To you all I 
say “stand by,” for your country needs you now and always. 


t Message to Bntons in Latin America. 


ALLIES 
9 May, 1916 


1I am very happy to receive you in my capital and to offer 
you a cordial welcome on your visit to my country. Some 
years ago my dear father received the representatives of the 
distinguished bodies of which you, gentlemen, are members, 
and I consider it a privilege that I am enabled to meet you 
here to-day. My pleasure in doing so is much enhanced by 
the opportunity thus given me to convey to you, and through 
you to the great Russian Empire, the heartfelt desire of myself 
and of my people that the relations of our two countries should 
become even closer and more intimate. To-day we are pur- 
suing a common aim in the brotherhood of arms. May we 
remain firmiy and lastingly united when we have together 
attained the victories for which our armed forces are now so 
valiantly fighting. 

I can assure you, gentlemen, that the whole nation has 
followed with the keenest interest and the deepest admiration 
the marvellous feats of arms performed by the gailant Russian 
troops throughout this war and the bniliant achievements 
which, conjointly with the Russian naval forces, they have 
recently accomplished, in the face of formidable difficulties, in 
the Asiatic provinces of the Ottoman Empire. 

I have conveyed on various occasions to my dear cousin 
and Ally, the Emperor, your august Sovereign, my warm 
congratulations on the victories of his arms, and I do not 
desire to let this opportunity pass by without personally 
expressing to you my hearty acknowledgment of the eminent 


'§ Speech at Buckingham Palace to members of the Russian Duma 
visiting England, headed by M. Protopopoff. 
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services rendered to the common cause by Russian skill, 
courage, and endurance. 

The Anmies of our two countries are engaged in fields widely 
distant, but I rejoice to think that my gallant sailors have 
been able to render services in concert with their Russian 
comrades, and that in other ways my country has gladly given 
what I believe to be useful and effective help. 

I trust, gentlemen, that during your visit to this country 
you will be able to assure yourselves of the whole-hearted 
vigour with which my whole Empire is performing its part in 
this stupendous war, and its determination to make every 
sacrifice in furtherance of the cause which I and my Allies 
have at heart. When you return home I am sure you will be 
able to inform your fellow-countrymen that they can confidently 
rely on the support and hearty co-operation of the British people, 

I would also wish to express my sincere hope that the 
two countries, with their great resources and their immense 
possibilities, will understand that it is for the benefit of 
both to establish close intercourse. Every nation can learn 
from another and give to another; the better they know 
each other the more true that becomes, and I earnestly 
hope that our two countries will give of their best to each 
other. Community of interests in this respect will go far to 
strengthen the bonds which at present unite the two nations, 

I wish you, gentlemen, a pleasant stay in this country, and 
I trust you will carry away with you a happy recollection of 
your visit to these shores. 


5 July, 1918 
Il trust that the result of your deliberations in conference 
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may be to promote that mutual confidence and esteem between 
the Parliaments and commercial communities of all our Allied 
nations which is the only true basis for agreements and alliances. 

The unity of action which has been established among the 
Allies in commerce, as well as in naval and military matters, 
is proving one of the main features of our strength. The 
experience we have gained of its benefits in matters of com- 
merce will result, I hope, after this war has been brought to 
a successful conclusion, in bringing home to us all the value of 
co-ordinating mutual interests. 

May we in the future work together in the arts of peace as 
cordially as we have done in the stress and strain of war, and 
may our joint action be as powerful an instrument for promoting 
the happiness and prospenty of all the Allied peoples as it has 
proved to be in defeating the schemes of their enemies, 
Commerce is truly the lifeblood of civilization, and on the 
constant and unhampered interchange of commodities depends 
the continued improvement in the welfare of our peoples which 
is a rightful aim of all wise government. 

May the entente of commerce, which it is your object to 
further, be the guide and forerunner of that universal peace to 
which we look forward with patient confidence as the triumph 
of our arms. 


21 October, 1918 


tSenators and Deputies, 

It is a great pleasure to welcome you to England. More 
than two years have passed since the first visit of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Committee of the French Chambers when you 


« At a reception of the delegates to the Inter-Allied Parliamentary 
Committee by the King at Buckingham Palace. 
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and we were in the throes of a conflict the issue of which then 
seemed to many foreign observers uncertain, although you and 
we never doubted that our cause, being the cause of right and 
humanity, would prevail. During that visit the soldiers of 
France were sustaining with unquenchable valour the shock of 
enormous enemy forces before Verdun. Now the Armies of 
France and Italy, of Belgium and the United States, side by 
side with ours, are driving the enemy before us, his forces 
shattered, his people clamorous for Peace. Victory is within 
our reach and we are all agreed that it must be a complete 
and decisive Victory. 

In this tnumph the Parliaments from which you, Senators 
and Deputies, come have played a worthy part. They have 
given steady and hearty support to the Ministers and Generals 
who have been responsible tor the conduct of the War: and 1 
notice with particular pleasure that the illustrious Soldier of 
France, Field-Marshal Foch, who is directing the operations as 
a whole, enjoys the confidence and admiration of the chiefs 
of all the Armies. We cannot sufficiently acknowledge the 
gallantry and constancy of the warriors of France and Italy 
who through the long and terrible strain of these years have 
retained their martial ardour and their cheerful buoyancy of 
spirit. 

I congratulate you, Senators and Deputies of Italy, on the 
prospect which opens before you of recovering regions guarded 
by those Alpine snows where your valiant soldiers have won 
such glory—regions inhabited by men of your own race and 
speech who have long desired to be united to a free Italy. 

So I congratulate you also, Senators and Deputies of France, 
on the approaching restoration of provinces torn irom you 
47 years ago which have never wavered in their loving attach- 
ment to France. 
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Between Italy and Britain there has never been anything 
but peace. The British people gave their warmest sympathy 
to the efforts made by the Htalian people in the days of the 
Risorgimento to attain unity and freedom. The names of the 
great men who led the movement in those days—such as were 
Victor Emmanuel, Cavour, Garibaldi—are heroic names 
familiar to us as to you. 

With your country, Senators and Deputies of France, it was 
once otherwise. Many a war was waged in former centuries 
between our two nations. But in those wars there was always 
on both sides a spirit of chivalry which forbade bitterness, 
and when peace came it was made with a sense of mutual 
respect. 

We in England always continued to admire the brilliant gifts 
of France, gladly owning our intellectual debt to her, as we 
own also our debt from even earler days to the rich and 
versatile genius of Italy, That respect and gratitude have 
furnished a solid foundation for the affection which has now 
grown up between your nations and ours. Consecrated by the 
memory of the heroes who have fallen, fighting side by side in 
this war, animated by the same devotion to their countries 
and to justice, this affection and this memory are pledges of 
our future concord. Such a concord and co-operation will, we 
trust, become under the blessing of Providence, a security for 
peace, not only to our own peoples but to all free Europe, 
which is longing to return to the paths of tranquillity and 
progress. 

It is my earnest wish that this, your visit to England, may 
contribute to an even fuller mutual understanding and sym- 
pathy—a sympathy which will give enduring strength to the 
ties that happily unite our nations. 

And you also, Sir, representative of the Senators and Deputies 
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of Belgium, we rejoice to see you also upon our soil. Your 
country, wantonly and wickedly attacked and devastated, has 
had terrible sufferings to undergo, but the day of your deliver- 
ance is at hand. The British people, which has felt for you 
through those sufferings, has admired the constant loyalty of 
your people and the devotion of your soldiers, and earnestly 
wishes for you the return of that prosperity which you enjoyed 
and which you gallantly sacrificed at the call of duty. 


THE IMPERIAL WAR CONFERENCE 


3 May, I917 


1Since my accession I have realized the sincerity of the loyal 
afiection to my Throne and Person shared by all classes 
throughout my Empire, and it has afforded me special gratif- 
cation to receive to-day a testimony to such feelings from you 
as the representatives of my Dominions beyond the Seas and 
of India, now gathered together in the heart of the Empire. 

You have met at an historic moment in our Empire's story. 
I am confident that the result of your deliberations will be of 
great and lasting advantage, not only in helping to bring the 
present war to a victorious conclusion, but to ensure that 
when peace is restored we may be found prepared for the tasks 
which then await us in the organization of the resources of 
the Empire with a view of rendering it more self-sustaining, 
and in strengthening the ties that knit together all parts of 
my Dominions. 

It has afforded me the utmost satisfaction that repre- 
sentatives of India have been members of your Conference 
with equal rights to take part initsdeliberations, This meeting 
round a c6mmon beard and the consequent personal intercourse 
will result in the increasing growth of a spirit of larger sympathy 
and of mutual understanding between India and the Overseas 
Dominions. Your present gathering is a giant stride on the 
road of progress and Imperial development, and I feel sure 
that this advance will be steadily continued. 


t Reply at Windsor Castle to an address from the Imperial War 


Conference before its opening. 
Sa 
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I deeply regret that, owing to unavoidable circumstances, it 
has not been possible for the Commonwealth of Australia to 
be represented at the present Conference. But that great 
Dominion stands second to none in determination te do all in 
its power to assist in the tremendous conflict in which the 
Empire is engaged. I trust that when the next Conference 
meets it may be attended by representatives from all the 
Dominions and India, 

In the midst of the present terrible struggle the magnificent 
contributions In men, munitions, and money made by all parts 
of my Empire have been a source of the greatest pride and 
satisfaction tome. Vast Armies raised in the Dominions have 
taken, or are taking, the field side by side with those of the 
United Kingdom to fight the common foe in the cause of justice 
and of those free institutions which are the very keystone of 
my Empire. It is fitting also that I should here specially refer 
to the munificent gifts of money made towards the expenses 
of the war by the Government, Princes, and peoples of India. 
May this comradeship in the field, this community of suffering 
and sacrifice, draw together still closer than ever all parts of 
my possessions, establishing fresh bonds of union that will 
endure to our mutual advantage long after the war and its 
horrors have passed away. 

The Queen and I recall with the liveliest and happiest 
recollections the visits which we have been privileged to pay 
to the different parts of my Dominions beyond the Seas, 
thereby gaining personal knowledge of the various countries 
and peoples, of their resources and difficulties, and of ail their 
varying problems and interests. We do not forget the warm- 
hearted and loyal welcome given to us on those occasions, and 
it is with feelings of affectionate regard that I ever follow the 
welfare of my subjects beyond the seas. I look forward to 
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the day when some of our children will, in their turn, have an 
opportunity of acquiring similar priceless experience by such 
visits. 

I rejoice in the prospect of better means of communication 
which will more effectively link up the various portions of my 
Empire, and I trust that the days to come will see an ever- 
increasing exchange of visits and personal intercourse between 
the Mother Country and the Overseas Dominions. For do not 
sympathy and common brotherhood help to form the surest 
foundations on which a State can rest? 

The value of Empire lies not in its greatness and strength 
alone, but in the several contnbutions that each of its diverse 
parts, with their varying circumstances and conditions, makes 
to the one general] stock of knowledge and progress, 

I thank you for coming here personally to present your 
Address to me. May God biess and protect you all, and grant 
you safe return home at the conclusion of your labours. 


26 July, 1918 


*T rejoice to have an opportunity of speaking to all of you 
personally before you retumm to your homes. The Empire 
owes a great debt of gratitude to you for coming, at con- 
siderable inconvenience to yourselves and to the countries that 
you represent, and at grave personal risk, to take counsel with 
my Ministers of the Home Country here in the Metropolis of 
the Empire. That such meetings can regularly take place of 
representatives of all my Oversea Dominions is a signal proof 
of the power of the British Empire to keep open the pathways 
of the sea, as it must be a source of mortification to our enemies. 


' Farewell speech at Buckingham Palace to the members of the 
Imperial War Conference. 
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I rejoice that the great Commonwealth of Australia is 
represented on the present occasion, and that for the first time 
representatives of all the self-governing Dominions, and of 
India, are gathered round the common council-board. It was 
a matter of regret to me that, owing to unavoidable circum- 
stances, it was impossible for that distinguished statesman and 
soldier, the Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa, to 
attend the present meeting, but I trust that on the next 
occasion it may be possible for the Conference to have the 
benefit of his ripe experience and sage counsel. 

I have followed your deliberations with the keenest interest, 
and I trust that they may be fruitful in solving the many and 
complex problems connected with defence, trade, communica- 
tions, and other subjects of common interest, relative both to 
the war and to the period following the war, that you have 
been called upon to consider, and that they may tend to draw 
the Empire into a more living and self-supporting unity. 

You have met this year amid circumstances of stress and 
anxiety which, as you have said in your address, have had no 
parallel for a century. Your presence here at this crisis in 
the Empire's history has been a support and encouragement 
to us amid the manifold cares and anxieties of the present 
time, and a pledge of the unswerving resolve of all the Oversea 
Dominions, whatever the cost, however great the sacrifice, to 
persevere in the cause of right and justice until the final victory 
is won. And you on your part have seen for yourselves the 
tasks that lie before us both at the front and at home, have 
realized the difficulties and complexities of the problems that 
confront us, and have been brought into personal contact with 
the statesmen and military leaders of the Allied nations that 
are fighting with us. 

I spoke last year of the magnificent contributions of men, 
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money, and munitions made by all the Oversea Dominions and 
India. Since that time the increasing dangers that have beset 
us have caused an outpouring even more lavish of all the 
resources of the Empire. The efforts that you have put forth, 
ever increasing as the danger prows greater, are a source of 
pride and comfort to me, as they are of wonder to the whole 
world, The Empire is founded on a rock of unity, which no 
storms can shake or overthrow. 

Int my speech last year I referred to the happy memories 
that the Queen and I preserved of the visits which we were 
privileged to pay to the Oversea Dominions, and to the hope 
that I cherished that our children would follow in our footsteps 
in acquiring similar priceless experience. The war at present 
absorbs all our energies, but when peace comes again I look 
forward to the day when the Prince of Wales may be able to 
visit the different parts of my Dominions beyond the seas. 
I know that the desire to do so lies near his heart, and I am 
assured of the welcome that he will receive. 

Gentlemen, I wish you all God-speed on your journey home. 
Pray God that before another Conference the triumph of that 
great cause, the cause of liberty, justice, and peaceful progress, 
for which we and our Allies are fighting, may be accomplished. 


TRIUMPH 


MESSAGES TO THE FORCES ON THE SIGNING OF THE ARMISTICE, 
II NOVEMBER, I918 


iNow that the last and most formidable of our enemies has 
acknowledged the triumph of the Allied arms on behalf of 
right and justice, I wish to express my praise and thankfulness 
to the officers, men, and women of the Royal Navy and 
Marines, with their comrades of the Fleet auxiliaries and 
mercantile marine, who for more than four years have kept 
open the seas, protected our shores, and given us safety. 

Ever since that fateful Fourth of August, 1914, I have 
remained stedfast in my confidence that, whether fortune 
frowned or smiled, the Royal Navy would once more prove 
the sure shield of the British Empire in the hour of trial. 

Never in its history has the Royal Navy, with God’s help, 
done greater things for us, nor better sustained its old glories 
and the chivatry of the seas. 

With full and grateful hearts the peoples of the British 
Empire salute the White, the Red, and the Blue Ensigns, and 
those who have given their lives for the Fiag. 

I am proud to have served in the Navy. I am prouder still 
to be its Head on this memorable day. 


I desire to express at once through you to all ranks of the 
Army of the British Empire, Home, Dominion, Colonial, and 
Indian Troops, my heartfelt pride and gratitude at the brilliant 





1 To the Navy, a To the Army. 
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success which has crowned more than four years of effort and 
endurance. 

Germany, our most formidable enemy, who planned the war 
to gain the supremacy of the world, full of pride in her armed 
strength and of contempt for the small British Army of that 
day, has now been forced to acknowledge defeat. 

I rejoice that in this achievement the British Forces, now 
grown from small beginnings to the finest Army in our history, 
have borne so gallant and distinguished a part. 

Soldiers of the British Empire! In France and Belgium the 
prowess of your arms, as great in retreat as in victory, has 
won the admiration alike of fnend and foe, and has now by a 
happy historic fate enabled you to conclude the campaign by 
capturing Mons, where your predecessors of 1914 shed the first 
British blood. Between that date and this you have traversed 
a long and weary road; defeat has more than once stared you 
in the face; your ranks have been thinned again and again by 
wounds, sickness, and death; but your faith has never faltered, 
your courage has never failed, your hearts have never known 
defeat. 

With your Allied Comrades you have won the day. 

Others of you have fought in more distant fields; in the 
mountains and plains of Italy; in the rugged Balkan ranges; 
under the burning sun of Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Africa; 
amid the snows of Russia and Siberia; and by the shores of 
the Dardanelles. 

Men of the British race who have shared these successes felt 
in their veins the call of the blood and joined eagerly with the 
Mother Country in the fight against tyranny and wrong. 
Equally those of the ancient historic peoples of India and 
Africa, who have learned to trust the Flag of England, hastened 
to discharge their debt of loyalty to the Crown. 
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I desire to thank every officer, soldier, and woman of our 
Army, for services nobly rendered, for sacrifices cheerfully 
given; and I pray that God, Who has been pleased to grant a 
victorious end to this great crusade for justice and right, will 
prosper and bless our efforts in the immediate future to secure 
for generations to come the hard-won blessings of freedom 
and peace. 


1In this supreme hour of victory I send greetings and heartfelt 
congratulations to all ranks of the Royal Air Force. Our 
aircraft have been ever in the forefront of the battle; pilots 
and observers have consistently maintained the offensive 
throughout the ever-changing fortunes of the day, and in the 
war zones our gallant dead have lain always beyond the 
enemies’ lines or far out to sea. 

Our far-flung squadrons have flown over home waters and 
foreign seas, the Western and Italian battle lines, Rhineland, 
the mountains of Macedonia, Gallipoli, Palestine, the plains 
of Mesopotamia, the forests and swamps of East Africa, the 
North-West frontier of India, and the deserts of Arabia, Sinat, 
and Darfur. 

The birth of the Royal Air Force, with its wonderful 
expansion and development, will ever remain one of the most 
remarkable achievements of the Great War. 

Everywhere, by God's help, officers, men, and women of 
the Royal Air Force have splendidly maintained our just cause, 
and the value of their assistance to the Navy, the Anny, and 
to Home Defence has been incalculable. For all their magni- 
ficent work, self-sacrifice, and devotion to duty, I ask you on 
behalf of the Empire to thank them. 





1 To the Air Force. 
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19 November, 1918 


1At this moment, without parallel in our history and in the 
history of the world, I am glad to meet you and the repre- 
sentatives of India and the Dominions beyond the seas; that 
we may render thanks to Almighty God for the promise of a 
peace now near at hand, and that I may express to you, and 
through you to the Peoples whom you represent, the thoughts 
that rise in my mind at a time so solemn. 

I do this with a heart full of grateful recognition of the 
spontaneous and enthusiastic expressions of loyalty and 
affection which I have been privileged to receive, both per- 
sonally here in the Metropolis and by messages from all parts 
of these islands, as well as from every quarter of the Empire. 
During the past four years of national stress and anxiety, my 
support has been faith in God and confidence in my people. 
In the days to come, days of uncertainty and of trial, streng- 
thened by the same help, I shall strive to the utmost of my 
power to discharge the responsibilities laid upon me, to uphold 
the honour of the Empire, and to promote the well-being of 
the Peoples over whom I am called to Reign. 

After a struggle longer and far more terrible than anyone 
could have foretold, the soil of Britain remains inviolate, Our 
Navy has everywhere held the seas, and wherever the enemy 
could be brought to battle it has renewed the glories of Drake 


t The King’s message to the people in answer to addresses from 
both Houses of Parliament on the signing of the Armistice. At the 
Houses of Parliament. 
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and Nelson. The incessant work it has accomplished in 
overcoming the hidden menace of the enemy submarines and 
guarding the ships that have brought food and munitions to 
our shores has been less conspicuous, but equally essential to 
success. Without that work, Britain might have starved and 
those valiant soldiers of America who have so much contributed 
to our victory could not have found their way hither across 
the foam of perilous seas. 

The Fleet has enabled us to win the war. In fact, without 
the Fleet, the struggle could not have been maintained, for 
upon the command of the sea the very existence and mainte- 
nance of our Land Forces have from the first depended. 

That we should have to wage this war on land had scarcely 
entered our thoughts until the storm actually broke upon us. 
But Belgium and France were suddenly invaded and the 
nation rose to the emergency. Within a year an Army more 
than ten times the strength of that which was ready for action 
in August, 1914, was raised by voluntary enlistment, largely 
owing to the organizing genius and personal influence of Lord 
Kitchener, and the number of that Army was afterwards far 
more than doubled. 

These new soldiers, drawn from the civil population, have 
displayed a valour equal to that of their ancestors, who have 
carried the flag of Britain to victory in so many lands in 
bygone times. Short as was their training, they have imitated 
and rivalled the prowess of the small but ever famous force 
which, in the early weeks of the war, from Mons to the Marne, 
fought its magnificent retreat against vastly superior numbers. 
Not less prompt was the response, not less admirable the 
devotion to the common cause, of those splendid troops which 
eagerly hastened to us from the Dominions overseas, men who 
showed themselves more than ever to be bone of our bone, 
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inheriting all the courage and tenacity that have made Britain 
great. A hundred battlefields in all parts of the world have 
witnessed their heroism, have been soaked with their blood, 
and are for ever hallowed by their graves. 

I shall ever remember how the Princes of India rallied to 
the cause, and with what ardour her soldiers sustained in 
many theatres of war, and under conditions the most diverse 
and exacting, the martial traditions of their race. Neither can 
I forget how the men from the Crown Colonies and Protec- 
torates of Great Britain, also fighting amid novel and perilous 
scenes, exhibited a constancy and devotion second to none. 

To all these, and to their Commanders, who, in fields so 
scattered and against enemies so different in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, have for four years confronted the hazards, overcome 
the perils, and finally decided the issues of war, our gratitude 
is most justly due. They have combined the highest military 
skill with unsurpassed resolution; and amid the heat of the 
battlefield have never been deaf to the calls of chivalry and 
humanity. 

Particularly would I mention the names of Field-Marshal 
sir Douglas Haig, whose patient and indomitable leadership, 
ably seconded by his fellow Commanders, has been rewarded 
by the final rout of the enemy on the field of so much sacrifice 
and glory; of General Sir Edmund Allenby, who, in a campaign 
unique in military history, has won back for Christendom the 
soil for which centuries had fought and bled in vain: and of 
General Sir Stanley Maude and his successor, who gained, in a 
scene of no less romance, the first resounding victory of the 
war for the Alhed Cause, 

While I mention those who have served their country till 
the end of the struggle, let us not forget the incomparable 
services of the leaders who, in the early days of the war, before 
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Fortune had begun to smile, upheld the best traditions of 
British Arms by land and sea; of Field-Marshal Lord French 
of Ypres, whose title recalls the scene of his undying renown, 
and of Adrmirals Lord Jellicoe and Sir David Beatty, who have 
for four years been the spirit and soul, as they were the 
successive Cormmanders, of the fighting Fleet of the Empire. 

Let us remember also those who belong to the most recent 
military arm, the keen-eyed and swift-winged knights of the 
air, who have given to the world a new type of daring and 
resourceful heroism. 

So must we further acknowledge the dauntless spirit of the 
men of the Mercantile Marine and the fishermen who patrolled 
our coasts, braving all the dangers of mine and torpedo in the 
discharge of duty. 

Let our thanks also be given to those who have toiled 
incessantly at home, women no less than men, in producing 
munitions of war, and to those who have rendered essential 
War service in many other ways. There are whole fields of 
service wherein workers, old and young, have toiled unknown 
and unrequited save by the consciousness that they were 
answering to the call of duty. Notable, too, has been the 
contribution made to the common welfare by those who 
volunteered as surgeons, physicians, chaplains, and nurses, 
fearlessly exposing themselves to danger in their tasks of 
mercy. While all these have laboured with the same glowing 
spint of unselfish service, may we not be proud also of the 
attitude maintained by the whole people at home? Unwonted 
privations have been cheerfully borne, and the hearts of those 
who were facing the stress of battle have been cheered by the 
stedfast confidence with which those whom they had left at 
home awaited the issue, and assured them of their unfaltering 
devotion to the prosecution of the war. 
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While we find in these things cause for joy and pride, our 
hearts go out in sorrowful sympathy to the parents, the wives, 
and the children who have iost those who were the light and 
stay of their lives. They gave freely of what was most precious 
tothem. They have borne their griefs with unrepining fortitude, 
knowing that the sacrifice was made for our dear country and 
for arighteous cause. May they find consolation in the thought 
that the sacrifice has not been made in vain. These brave men 
died for Right and for Humanity. Both have been vindicated. 

In all these ways, and through all these years, there has 
been made manifest the unconquered and unconquerable spirit 
of our race, nourished on the glorious traditions of many 
centuries of freedom. This spirit, conscious of its strength, 
bore the trials and disappointments of these years with a 
fortitude that was never shaken and a confidence that never 
failed. It knew its motives to be pure, and it held fast to its 
faith that Divine Providence would not suffer injustice and 
oppression to prevail. 

In this great struggle, which we hope will determine for 
good the future of the world, it is a matter of ceaseless pride 
to us that we have been associated with Allies whose spirit 
has been identical with our own, and who, amid sufferings 
that have in so many cases greatly exceeded ours, have devoted 
their united strength to the vindication of righteousness and 
freedom——France, whose final deliverance, achieved by one of 
the greatest of Commanders, Marshal Foch, has been the 
reward of a sacrifice and endurance almost beyond compare; 
Belgium, devastated and held in bondage for nigh upon five 
years, but now restored to her liberty and her King; Italy, 
whose lofty spirit has at length found its national fulfilment; 
and our remaining Allies, upon whose horizon, till lately so 
dark, the light of emancipation already dawns. 
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During the last one and a half years we are also proud to 

have been directly associated with the great sister Common- 
wealth across the ocean, the United States of America, whose 
resources and valour have exercised so powerful an influence 
in the attainment of those high ideals which were her single 
aim, 
Now that the clouds of war are being swept from the sky, 
new tasks arise before us. We see more clearly some duties 
that have been neglected, some weaknesses that may retard 
our onward march. Liberal provision must be made for those 
whose exertions by land and sea have saved us. We have to 
create a better Britain, to bestow more care on the health and 
well-being of the people, and to ameliorate further the con- 
ditions of labour. 

May not the losses of war be repaired by a better organization 
of industry and by avoiding the waste which industrial disputes 
involve? Cannot a spirit of reciprocal] trust and co-ordination 
of effort be diffused among all classes? May we not, by raising 
the standard of education, turn to fuller account the natural 
aptitudes of our people and open wider the sources of intellectual 
enjoyment? 

We have also, in conjunction with our Allies and other 
peace-loving States, to devise machinery by which the risk of 
International strife shall be averted and the crushing burdens 
of naval and military armaments be reduced. The doctrine 
that Force shal] rule the world has been disproved and 
destroyed. Let us enthrone the rule of Justice and Inter- 
national Right. 

In what spirit shall we approach these great problems? 
How shall we seek to achieve the Victories of Peace? Can we 
do better than remember the lessons which the years of war 
have taught, and retain the spirit which they instilled? In 
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these years Britain and her traditions have come to mean 
more to us than they had ever meant before. It became a 
privilege to serve her in whatever way we could; and we were 
all drawn by the sacredness of the cause into a comradeship 
which fired our zeal and nerved our efforts. This is the spirit 
we must try to preserve. It is on a sense of brotherhood and 
mutual good will, on 2 common devotion to the common 
interests of the nation as a whole, that its future prosperity 
and strength must be built up. The sacrifices made, the 
sufferings endured, the memory of the heroes who have died 
that Britain may live, ought surely to ennoble our thoughts 
and attune our hearts to a higher sense of individual and 
national duty, and to a fuller realization of what the English- 
speaking race, dwelling upon the shores of all the oceans, may 
yet accomphsh for mankind. 

For centuries past Britain has led the world along the path 
of ordered freedom, Leadership may still be hers among the 
peoples who are seeking to follow that path. God grant to 
their efforts such wisdom and perseverance as shali ensure 
stability for the days to come! 

May good will and concord at home strengthen our influence 
for concord abroad. May the morning star of peace which is 
now rising over a war-worn world be here and everywhere the 
heraid of a better day, in which the storms of strife shall have 
died down and the rays of an enduring peace be shed upon 
all the nations. 


THE SPLENDID DEEDS OF SCOTLAND 


21 November, 1918 


1] thank you, my Lord Provost, the magistrates, councillors, 
and citizens of Edinburgh for the cordial words with which 
you welcome us to your city. The Queen and the Prince of 
Wales join with me in this expression of gratitude. We are 
proud that our eldest son, who has served with the British 
Armies in France, Italy, and Egypt, should be with us to-day. 
We are also touched by your generous allusions to our dear 
daughter, who yesterday started upon a visit to our hospitals 
and women’s work organizations in France and Belgium. 
Only a few weeks before the war we were happily residing in 
our Scottish home at Holyrood and looking forward to the 
prospect of coming often among our Scottish people, when the 
starting events which plunged us into the world-war dispelled 
those hopes. 

Now we are delighted that our first visit out of London 
since the cessation of hostilities should be to the ancient capital 
of Scotland. We have together, in your historic cathedral, 
rendered thanks to God for the victory vouchsafed to us and 
to our Allies. My principal object in being here to-day is to 
record my admiration of the splendid response made by 
Scotsmen, not only from the homeland, but from our Dominions 
across the seas, to the nation’s call, Their ready willingness, 
their zeal and determination to maintain contributions to the 
fighting strength of the Empire have filled me with unceasing 
admiration. Every theatre of war testifies to the valour and 


* Reply at Edinburgh to an address of welcome. 
9? 
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uncenquerable spirit of the Scottish troops. The deeds of the 
gth and 15th (Scottish), the 51st (Highland) and 52nd (Lowland) 
Divisions will live for ever in the honoured pages of history. 
The seamen of Scotland have played their part in the glonous 
achievements of the Royal Navy, while the patrictism and 
endurance of the Scottish merchant service and the fishermen 
of the East and West Coast have rendered work of the highest 
order in the protection of our shores and of our commerce. 

My several visits to the Clyde district, that hive of industry, 
have made me more than ever realize the genius of its designers, 
and the skill and activities of its workers, both men and 
women, and how much we owe to the brains and muscle of 
Scotland. I am glad that the Lord Provost of Glasgow ts 
with us here to-day. As the sons of Scotland rallied to the 
battle-cry, so her daughters keenly centred their efforts upon 
the tasks of providing those munitions of war which have 
enabled our armies to meet and defeat an enemy equipped to 
perfection. The Scottish medical units and nurses at home 
and abroad, by their self-sacrificial work of mercy, have gained 
the gratitude and esteem of the world. Truly all classes of 
the people of Scotland, professional, industrial, and agricultural, 
have united in upholding the honour and glory of the Empire. 

Through our rejoicing to-day there flows a deep undercurrent 
of sorrow for those who have sacrificed their lives, or it may 
be both health and strength, in the relentless struggle of the 
past four years. We do not forget them; we never shall forget 
them. My Government, as you know, proposes to dedicate 
your ancient Castle, which through the ages has been the 
symbol of the defence of Scotland, as a memorial to those who 
died that we may live. The spontaneous and outspoken 
demonstration of affection and loyalty with which the Queen 
and [ have been greeted, on every side and by all classes, has 
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deeply moved me. These manifestations have confirmed me 
in the unshaken belief that my people were with me amidst 
the trials and ever-changing fortunes of the war. [It is with 
the same confidence in them that I look forward, trusting that 
with God's help whatever difficulties may confront us will be 
bravely faced and successfully overcome. Our Scottish visits 
during these past years have necessarily been restricted, but 
we look forward to their renewal, and to the yearly happy 
sojourn in our Deeside home. From the depths of my heart 
F thank you for your real Scottish welcome, and I pray that 
every blessing and prosperity may be granted to your country 
m the days to come. 


THE ROUSEHOLD CAVALRY AND GUARDS 
DIVISION 


TO THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY 


22 March, 1919 


It is with pride and satisfaction that I take the salute of 
the three Regiments of my Household Cavalry on this memor- 
able occasion of their triumphal march through London on 
returning from Active Service. 

You have in the Field abroad more than vindicated the high 
opinion which at my inspection in Windsor Park in 1913 I 
formed of your discipline and fighting worth. 

tn attack and defence, mounted and dismounted, you have 
won renown and quickly adapted your ways to new conditions 
of warfare. 

Your training and physique readily met the demands made 
upon you to provide Household Battenes and Cyclist Com- 
panies, while as Infantry the Household Battalion, formed 
from the three Regiments, earned for itself an honoured place 
among Battalions in the Lime. 

In 1918 with characteristic zeal and initiative the three 
Regiments responded to the call for Machine Guns, and became 
the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Guards Machine Gun Battalions, taking 
part in the fighting that eventually led to the Armistice. 

As your Colonel-in-Chief I have followed your fortunes with 
the deepest interest, and in offering you a heartfelt welcome home 
I wish to express my gratitude for honourable deeds achieved. 


1 Messages to the Household Cavalry and the Guards Division on 
their return to England. Ses also pp. 34, 35, 55-57, 195~-ZOI. 
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TO THE GUARDS DIVISION 
22 March, I919 


It is with pride and satisfaction that I take the Salute of 
the Guards Division on this memorable occasion of their 
triumphal march through London, and on the same spot where 
Queen Victoria in July, 1856, welcomed back three Battalions 
of Guards from the Crimea. 

The Guards Division, first formed in 1915, practically served 
in every Sector on the Western Front, and my visits to the 
British Armies in the Field gave me opportunities of seeing 
the battle grounds on which it has made so great and enduring 
a name. 

The Division, which commenced its brilliant career at Loos, 
took a prominent part in 1916 in the hard fighting on the 
Somme, when on two occasions three Battalions of the same 
Regiment were in line together. 

At the third Battle of Ypres the Division responded to the 
call of its Commander by capturing all allotted objectives in 
three separate attacks. 

The fighting round Cambrai, and the historical counter-attack 
which broke up a dangerous German thrust at Gouzeaucourt, 
will ever be remembered. 

During the critical days of 1918 an heroic resistance was 
offered to the vigorous assaults of an enemy numerically 
stronger and elated by success, while during our subsequent 
rapid advance the efforts of the Division were crowned by the 
capture of Maubeuge, the flag of which is carried on parade 
to-day, a grateful tribute from its Citizens. 

Nor do I forget the other Arms which enabled the three 
Brigades of Guards for the first time in the history of the 
British Army to fight as a Division. The Guards Division 
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Royal Artillery, composed of the 74th and 75th Brigades of 
Field Artillery; the Guards Division Royal Engineers, formed 
of the §5th, 75th, and 76th Field Companies; the 3rd, 4th, and 
gth Field Ambulances, constituting the Guards Division Field 
Ambulance, and the Guards Division Train and Supply Column. 

All these, inspired by the best traditions of their respective 
Regiments and Corps, fostered the invincible spirit and dogged 
determination of a Division which knew no defeat. 

Now, after three and a half years of close co-operation in 
the Field, through the ever-changing fortunes of war, the Units 
of the Guards Division are about to separate, 

As your Colonel-in-Chief I wish to thank you one and all 
for faithful and devoted Services, and to bid you God-speed. 
May you ever retain the same mutual feelings of true comrade- 
ship which animated and ennobled the life of the Guards 
Division. 


DISBANDMENT 


LONDON SPECIAL CONSTABLES 


14 June, I9I9 

*On the conclusion of your services as special constables I 
desire to express my appreciation of the splendid public spint 
which you have evinced in the performance of a high civic 
duty. 

Your conduct as a body has been exemplary. 

At the commencement of the Great War you, who were 
unable to join the Colours, loyally came forward in thousands 
and voluntarily took up the arduous work of the regular police 
force, thereby freeing many of its members to join the fighting 
ranks. 

By devotion to duty and sacrifice of your own often scanty 
leisure you gradually became a most efficient force, on whom 
your fellow-citizens were proud to rely. 

With stedfastness and courage you carried out the obligations 
you undertook; you faced the responsibilities of that police 
routine duty necessary for the maintenance of law and order, 
and also the perils of the air raids to which London was so 
constantly subjected. 

Men of the Metropolitan and City Special Constabulary, you 
have to your credit a clean record of work well done. 

It is in recognition of such efforts throughout the country 
that I have instituted with much pleasure a Long Service 
Medal. 
me 

* Letter handed to each man at the last parade, which was held 


before the King at Buckingham Palace. 
a | 
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Ty am glad to inspect you to-day, and personally to assure 
you of my satisfaction at the way in which, to a man, you 
have served your Sovereign and helped your country in her 
hour of need. 


THE VOLUNTEER FORCE 
18 September, 1919 


tIn the critical days at the beginning of 1917 I appealed to 
the Lords Lieutenant of Great Britain to assist in the organiza- 
tion of the Volunteer Force which a short time before had 
been recognized as an integral portion of the Armed Forces of 
the Crown in the scheme of Home Defence. I pointed out that 
in the absence of the Territorial Force abroad it had become 
necessary to make provision for the safeguarding of these 
shores against possible invasion, and that for this purpose it 
had been decided to utilize the patriotic spirit which had 
manifested itself among the older men in the earlier stages of 
the War when they had of their own accord banded themselves 
together as a Volunteer Training Corps. 

How ready was the response to that appeal and how successful 
its results, are now matters of history. 

Although happily never called upon to assist in repelling 
invasion, the Force on various occasions gave prooi of its value 
and military spirit, notably when many of its members volun- 
teered for whole-time service on the coast in the summer of 
1918, thereby relieving troops urgently required for service 
overseas, and also when the call was made upon them to assist 
in anti-aircrait defence and other temporary services. 

With the passing of the emergency it has now been decided 


: Message sent to the Lords Licutenant of Great Britain. 
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to release them from their obligations and to take steps to 
commence the disbandment of the Force forthwith. 

I wish to take the opportunity through you of conveying 
my high appreciation of the services rendered by all ranks of 
the Force and also by all who, by their willing support, 
contnibuted to its success. 

I cannot forget the self-sacrifice and patriotism which 
inspired so many of my subjects, who from reasons of health 
or age were unable to serve abroad, to come forward and train 
themselves for any eventuality in the hour of their Country’s 
need. 


IHE BLESSED DEAD 


BUCKINGHAM PALAce, 7 November, 1919 


1To all my People —Tuesday next, November 11, is the first 
anniversary of the Armistice, which stayed the world-wide 
carmmage of the four preceding years and marked the victory 
of Right and Freedom. I believe that my people in every part 
of the Empire fervently wish to perpetuate the memory of that 
Great Deliverance, and of those who laid down their lives to 
achieve it. 

To afford an opportunity for the universal expression of 
this feeling it is my desire and hope that at the hour when the 
Ammistice came into force, the eleventh hour of the eleventh 
day of the eleventh month, there may be, for the brief space 
of two minutes, a complete suspension of all our normal 
activities. During that time, except in the rare cases where 
this may be impracticable, all work, all sound, and ail loco- 
motion should cease, so that, in perfect stillness, the thoughts 
of every one may be concentrated on reverent remembrance 
of the Glorious Dead. 

No elaborate organization appears to be necessary, At a 
given signal, which can easily be arranged to suit the circum- 
stances of each locality, I believe that we shall all gladly 
interrupt our business and pleasure, whatever it may be, and 
unite in this simple service of Silence and Remembrance. 


« Message from the King inviting his people to the observance of 
Armistice Day. 


PEACEMAKING 
1918-1919 


THE PRELUDE TO A NEW ERA 


4 March, 199 


tIt gives me sincere pleasure to receive this loyal and dutiful 
Address from your Grace, and the Bishops and Clergy of the 
Province of Canterbury in Convocation assembled. 

I cannot look back upon the years which have passed since 
the last occasion on which I received such an Address without 
recognizing the heavy burden of private sorrow and national 
trouble laid upon this country as the result of the Great War. 

I appreciate your reference to the long-continued labours 
of my beloved Father to preserve peace among the nations. 
Those efforts have seemed for the moment to be in vain, 
being swallowed up in the most tragic and devastating conflict 
that the world has ever seen; but I hope and trust that, under 
the Providence of God, the deliberations of the Peace Congress 
may result in such an agreement as shall make it far more 
difficult in future for any nation to plunge the world into the 
horrors of War. 

I share with you the hope that the signing of Peace will be 
the prelude to a new era in the social life of this Country. 
While we can now look back upon a succession of reforms and 





* Speeches at Buckingham Palace in answer to an address (a) from 
the Archbishop and Convocation of Canterbury, (5) from the Arch- 
bishop and Convocation of York. 
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improvements extending over many years, there is still much 
to do to bring the conditions in which the majority of the 
people of these islands work and live into harmony with their 
own desires and with genuinely improved standards of health, 
education, and comfort, and the necessary opportunities for 
wholesome recreation. 

I am sure that the vivified public spint which follows the 
War—a War which both in the battlefield and at home has 
drawn ali classes into one—will be reflected in the activities 
of Parliament, of the Government Departments and of the 
local authorities; and I am equally confident that the Ministry 
of the Church will always be directed towards a high con- 
ception and a faithful fulfilment of public duty. 

T look forward with interest to the result of your labours 
in respect of the proposed modifications of the law relating 
to the conduct of Divine Service. In this and in kindred 
efforts IT am sure your object will always be to adapt the 
ministrations of the Church to the needs and opportunities 
of the time, and to recognize its living responsibility as the 
Church of the people. 

I believe that, as the era now opening seems to present 
problems, alike in religion and in social life, of wide range and 
great perplexity, your efforts, as those of all right-thinking 
men, will be towards such settlement as will, by the blessing 
of Ged, increase the spirit of good will among men, without 
which no preblem can be solved, while with it no difficulty is 
insuperable, 


7 March, 1919 


I am grateful for this loyal and dutiful Address from your 
Grace, and the Bishops and Clergy of the Province of York in 
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Convocation assembled. [| thank you for your expression of 
loyalty and devotion to the Throne and for the blessings which 
you call down on the labours incidental to it. 

Your congratulations on the victory which has crowned the 
efforts of my Army and those of Our stedfast Allies are the 
expression of a feeling in which the whole nation can share. 

With true humility and with thanks to Almighty God for 
the victory, we may yet feel the thrill of a justifiable pride. 
The nation has been true to its past, as full of a spirit of 
invincible valour as ever, as firm and enduring as ever in its 
refusal to see in any temporary eclipse the complete over- 
shadowing of the powers oi ight. The tragedy of innumerable 
homes broken, of innumerable families bereaved, testified to 
the strength and endurance of our consciousness of right in 
the strugple. 

That the Queen and I have been permitted to take a part 
in the labours incident to this struggle has been to Us a solemn 
joy. If what We have been able to do has been, as [ hope it 
has, a source of help to those engaged in fighting or working, 
or of consolation to those bereaved, We have been richly 
rewarded. I am grateful that through this trying period We 
have been granted the strength to labour, and the sympathy 
that lightens labour. 

I join with you in thanks to God for the many mercies 
vouchsafed to this country and in your prayers and aspirations 
for the future. I pray that all threatening perils may pass, 
and that the issue of the War may be, for the British Empire, 
a people strong, patient, at peace with itself and with all 
men; and for the World, the removal for long, if not for ever, 
of the impending fear of Warfare and of all concerted violence, 


PEACE IS SIGNED 
28 june, 191g 


‘Peace has been signed, and thus ends the greatest war in 
history. I join you in thanking God, 


28 June, 1919 


*The signing of the Treaty of Peace will be received with 
deep thankfulness throughout the British Empire, This formal 
act brings to its concluding stages the terrible war which has 
devastated Europe and distracted the world. It manifests the 
victory of the ideals of freedom and liberty for which we have 
made untold sacrifices. I share my people's joy and thanks- 
giving, and earnestly pray that the coming years of peace may 
bring to them ever-increasing happmess and prosperity. 


* Words spoken from the balcony of Buckingham Palace to the 
great crowd gathered below. 
+ Message to the Home Secretary. 


PEACE DAY 


19 July, I9r9 

1] desire you to express my admiration of the courage and 
endurance displayed by the Sailors, Soldiers, and Airmen of 
your County during the past five years of war. 

I am grateful to all the brave men and women of the County 
for their devoted and patriotic service. 

I once more express my sympathy and that of the Queen 
with the relatives of the gallant men who have given their 
lives in their country’s cause, and our earnest hope that the 
sick and wounded may be restored to health, 

I rejoice with you to-day at the restoration of Peace, which 
I trust will being to us all unity, contentment, and prosperity. 


1g July, 1919 

*To-day we are celebrating a victorious Peace, and amidst 
the national rejoicings my thoughts and those of the Queen 
go out to the men, who, in the gallant part they have taken 
to secure that victory, have suffered and are yet suffering 
from the cruel hand of war. To these, the sick and wounded 
who cannot take active part in the festival of victory, I send 
our greetings and bid them good cheer, assuring them that 
the wounds and scars so honourable to themselves inspire in 
the hearts of their fellow-countrymen the warmest feelings of 
gratitude and respect. 


* Message from the King to his people sent to Lieutenants of Counties 
taking part in the Peace Celebrations to-day throughout the country. 
* The King’s message this day to the sick and wounded. 





THE SPIRIT OF UNION 


29 July, 1919 


'The Queen and I thank you very sincerely for your loyal 
Address and for the welcome which you have given us. It is 
a great pleasure to receive in person the congratulations of 
the City of London on the victorious termination of the war 
and on the signing of the Treaty of Peace. 

Our last visit to this ancient Guildhall was little more than 
a year ago, At that time the Allied Forces were engaged in 
the most desperate of all their struggles with our chief enemy. 
On the main theatre of battle his armies were pressing forward 
to the attack and were gaining ground. None of us despaired 
of ultimate success, but the crisis of the great conflict had yet 
to be passed, and we could not then foretell how long victory 
would be delayed, or at what price it would be finally bought. 
A very few days later began that wonderful offensive of the 
Allied Armies which turned the tide of war on the Western 
front and flewed on in ever-increasing success until it cul- 
minated in the destruction of the enemy’s fighting power and 
in his unqualified acceptance of our conditions of peace. 

For the preservation of our country and for the peace so 
happily restored to us we recently met together in St. Paul's 
Cathedral to render our humbie and heartfelt thanks to God. 
By invitation of the authorities of the Church of England, 
representatives of the Free Churches were officially present 
at the service, and it is a matter for deep gratification that, in 
the solemn expression of the nation’s gratitude for a national 


? Speech at the Guildhall in answer to an address from the City af 
London after the signing of the Peace Treaty. 
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deliverance, Christians of all denominations and schools of 
religious thought joined together in common worship. It is 
my sincere hope that this may prove to be a step towards a 
closer cooperation between religious communities for the 
spiritual life of the nation. 

You have commemorated in your Address the imperishable 
deeds of the forces of the Empire, the forces of our splendid 
Allies, and of the men of the Merchant Service. Here especially 
in the centre of the Empire's commerce we should appreciate 
the deep debt our country owes to the officers and men of the 
British Mercantile Marine. Their splendid services during the 
war have been vital to its successful issue. Few, if any, 
merchant seamen could have anticipated the conditions of 
stress and danger under which they had to work. From day 
to day they were facing death no less than our soldiers in the 
fighting line: and even when the submarine menace was at its 
height no single British crew ever refused to sail. 

in the labours which the war imposed on the population at 
home your City has borne a part worthy of its place and 
reputation. Without adequate financial resources our efforts 
would have been im vain. And notwithstanding unprecedented 
taxation, cheerfully borne by all my people, they have lent 
to their country sums of an amount unequalled in the history 
of the world. The City of London can recall with pride the 
share she has borne in that great effort. 

One of the most important tasks before us is the restoration 
of our overseas trade. The recreation of our Merchant Navy 
and the development of our ports must be pursued with the 
utmost energy if we are to regain our old supremacy. I am 
glad, therefore, to learn that the Port of London Authority is 
sparing no effort to attain that end. By enlarging the system 
of docks, adapting them to the conditions of modern trade, 
deepening the river channels, adding to the facilities for storage, 
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they are expanding their work in every direction. I recognize 
the great services which the resources of the Port have ren- 
dered during the last five years, and I trust that the growth 
of its trade,so marked in the past, may continue in increasing 
Measure now that the seas are once more free to peaceful 
commerce. 

With the end of the war a great chapter in the history of 
our country is closed. The new era which is opening before 
us brings its own tasks, and the same qualities which have 
carried us to victory will be needed in full measure for the 
work of reconstruction. The spirit of union, self-sacrifice, and 
patience which our people displayed during the years of fighting 
will still be required if we are to reap the full benefit of the 
peace which we have won; and these great qualities must be 
reinforced by the homelier virtues of Industry and thriit. 

As was inevitable in the prosecution of the war, we have 
been living largely on our capital. Now that we are at peace 
again, our country urgently demands from every citizen the 
utmost economy in order to make the best use of the resources 
which the nation possesses, and strenuous and unremitting 
industry in order to ensure the greatest possible production 
of necessary commodities. Without these we shall have to 
face depression and poverty. Without these we cannot hope 
to maintain the high position in the industrial and commercial 
world which we held before the war. 

I am confident that the ancient and sterling virtues of the 
British people will not fail us in the hour of need; and I join 
with you in praying that the Divine Providence which has 
guided us through the war may continue to guide our delibera- 
tions and inspire our hearts so that we may be enabled to 
make a worthy use of the victory which has been given to us 
and to our Alhes, 


PLAIN RUSSET-COATED CAPTAINS 


30 July, 919 

*We have indeed cause to rejoice in that great and spon- 
taneous outburst of enthusiasm for a nghteous cause, with 
which my people responded to the call of national honour and 
national duty. Still more have we reason to be thankful that 
it proved to be no gust of momentary passion, but a fixed 
and resolute determination to endure to the end. Our history 
has no paraliel to the effort which expanded our small military 
force of 1914 into a citizen Army numbered by millions, 
There never could have been such a national uprising had not 
every class of the community borne its part and had not 
many thousands, while loathing war and all that war involves, 
been inspired by the demands of conscience to take up arms, 
I am well aware that the members of your denominations have 
taken their full share in the mighty struggle for liberty; and 
many of my commanders have learned, like Cromwell, to 
know the value of ‘a plain russet-coated Captain who knows 
what he fights for and loves what he knows.” 

Wholeheartedly, I join in your expression of thankfulness 
for that spirit of union which has animated us through years 
of common effort and common sacrifice. I trust that same 
Spirit may remain with us to strengthen our hands for the 
work of peace and to soften the remembrance of old differences. 
May we see its fruits in the brotherly cooperation of all in the 


* Speech at Buckingham Palace in answer to the congratulations of 
the General Body of Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the Three 
Denominations. 
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service of the commonwealth, and in the closer ties of all 
religious bodies. 

It is a striking tribute to the supreme greatness of the cause 
for which we fought, that not the people of this Untted King- 
dom alone, but the lovers of freedom throughout the world, 
have been united in its service. From the first moment of the 
War we have been supported by the whole power of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas. Its closing years were marked 
by a union of all the English-speaking peoples never seen since 
the separation of 1776, The association of the United States 
and. the British Empire has been a source of deep satisfaction 
to us all. To you who claim a historical connexion with the 
men of the Mayflower it must be peculiarly moving that the 
descendants of those who left England to win freedom for 
themselves should return to defend the liberties of Europe and 
the world. Such a re-union affords the happiest augury for 
the coming of an era when reason and justice may prevail in 
the intercourse of nations. 

But our rejoicing in the peace which we have won, and 
our hopes and aspirations for the future, must necessarily be 
crossed by thoughts of the price that has been paid. We 
cannot but remember with heartfelt gratitude all those who 
have offered up their lives as a willing sacrifice, and those 
others who, wounded and disabled, have suffered for us, Well 
may we repeat, “ With a great sum obtained we this freedom.” 
For their sake we are bound to regard the conclusion of peace 
not as a call to rest or relaxation, but as a stimulus to new 
and greater efforts, so that we may repair the ravages of war 
and build up a better order in this country and in the world. I 
join with you in praying that by the help of God we may one and 
all be enabled to show ourselves worthy of the victory which He 
has given us and equal to the new duties which lie before us. 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


jo July, 1919 


‘I unite with you in thanking God for the unflinching courage 
and stedfast endurance which our nation has shown in this 
long and severe trial. That the ancient spirit of the British 
people was sapped by luxury and self-indulgence was the firm 
belief of our enemies and the fear of some even of ourselves, 
To-day we know that we can still face danger, loss, and hard- 
ship as resolutely as did our forefathers. Our soldiers have 
endured cruel losses with courage and fortitude. Our sailors 
have braved daily and hourly peril in the stedfast discharge 
of their duty. To soothe the wounded and the dying, our 
women have faced death without flinching. Even in the 
darkest hours the whole country has stood firm in its deter- 
mination to maintain a just cause to a victorious end. 

Our struggle was not for national securty alone, but, as 
you have well said, for the cause of freedom and justice through- 
out the world. The spint of brotherhood and equity, the 
spirit that respects the rights of the weak, the spirit that 
regards authority as a sacred trust for the welfare of all, has 
been vindicated and established in this war. It rests with us 
to maintain it pure and unsullied in the years of peace. 

I join, most sincerely, in your expressions of rejoicing that 
the great alliance of free peoples which was formed to defend 
the cause of right will be enabled to develop into 2 permanent 


t Speech at Buckingham Palace in answer to the congratulations of 
the Enghsh Presbyterian Ministers in and near the Cities of London 
and Westminster on the signing of Peace. 
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League of Nations. [I trust it may be joined by every State 
that desires to play its part in establishing the reign of freedom 
and peace throughout the world. Here hes our great hope 
tor the future; that the common deliberations and common 
activities of the League may foster among its members a sense 
of mutual dependence and amity; that the maintenance of 
vast armaments and the resort to war for the settlement of 
national disputes may become alien to our civilization. A 
great duty and a great privilege are committed to the religious 
bodies of our country to lend their aid in ushering in that 
better day. 
I wish you God-speed in your labours. 


GREAT NEEDS AND GREAT OPPORTUNITIES 


30 July, 1919 

J thank you for your loyal Address, and I am glad to 
receive in person your congratulations on the ending of the 
War and restoration of Peace. 

I appreciate fully the thoughts and feelings to which your 
Address has given expression. Freedom has been won for 
the nations of the world, but at a price of incalculable suffering. 
It rests with us to show ourselves worthy of the sacrifice others 
have made and to build up a new world to replace the shattered 
fabric of the old. 

In the great task of reconstruction local government authori- 
ties are called upon to play a leading part. On them largely 
will fali the administration of the measures necessary for 
building up the social life of the people on new and better 
foundations. Their work has necessarily been interrupted by 
their concentration on the special duties of the war, duties 
which they have zealously and efficiently discharged. They 
have further been hindered by the shortage of their staffs, 
numbers cf whom have joined our forces on land, on sea, and 
in the air; and by the financial and other restrictions which 
the war imposed. Great arrears have therefore accumulated 
and have now to be made good. The awakened consciousness 
of the Nation demands new developments and the removal 
of many and grave defects in our social system. I am confident 
that our free and representative local institutions will be equal 
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to the task, and that the local authorities, with the Council 
of the great Metropolis at their head, will respond with eager- 
ness to the calls for leadership and service which the new era 
of Peace is making. 

Let me recall to you some which are especially in my thoughts, 
and in which I feel assured of your interest and cooperation. 
Of housing I have already spoken to representative authorities 
whom I received here some weeks ago, and on other occasions. 
I need only repeat my earnest desire that nothing will be ieft 
undone to meet the needs of the moment, and to realtze these 
better ideals for the home life of our people which can alone 
make possible a real improvement in social conditions. Great 
are the needs and great the opportunity. 

I am convinced also that nothing is more essential to national 
prosperity and happiness than education. The potentialities, 
physical, mental, and spiritual of every member of the com- 
munity should be developed to their fullest extent. A true 
education would embrace all these, would cultivate them all 
in due proportion, and would transform our national life 
in a generation. I appeal to you, and through you to all 
education authorities, to keep this great ideal continually 
in view. 

The care of the weak and helpless, the protection of our 
infant life, the guardianship and training of those who by 
infirmity of body or mind are unfitted to engage in the daily 
struggle of life, are also matters very near to the hearts of the 
Queen and myself. New powers of help and protection have 
been, or are being, put into the hands of the local authorities. 
This generation will be judged by the use that it makes of them. 

I thank you, in conclusion, for your kindly reference to 
myself and to my family. The many manifestations of sym- 
pathy and good will, which we have received from the people 
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of London, both during the war and on the great days of 
rejoicing, which followed the Armistice and the conclusion of 
Peace, have given us the deepest pleasure. We are at home 
in London, and are proud of our home and of its people. I 
pray God to direct and bless you in all your labours. 


WAR GRAVES 


IN FRANCE 
14 May, 1922 


1For the past few days I have been on a solemn pilgrimage 
in honour of a people who died for all free men. 

At the close of that pilgrimage, on which I followed ways 
already marked by many footsteps of love and pride and gnief, 
I should like to send a message to all who have lost those dear 
to them in the Great War, and in this the Queen joins me 
to-day amidst these surrowndings so wonderfully typical of 
that single-hearted assembly of nations and of races which 
form our Empire. For here, in their last quarters, lie sons 
of every portion of that Empire, across, as it were, the threshold 
of the Mother Island which they guarded that freedom might 
be saved in the uttermost ends of the earth. 

For this, a generation of our manhood offered itself without 
question, and almost without the need of a summons. Those 
proofs of virtue, which we honour here to-day, are to be found 
throughout the world and its waters—since we can truly say 
that the whole circuit of the earth is girdled with the graves 
of our dead. Beyond the stately cemeteries of France, across 
Italy, through Eastern Europe in well-nigh unbroken chain 
they stretch, passing over the holy Mount of Olives itself to 
the farthest shores of the Indian and Pacific Oceans—from 
Zeebrugge to Coronel, from Dunkirk to the hidden wilderness 
of East Africa. 

But in this fair land of France which sustained the utmost 
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fury of the long strife, our brothers are numbered, alas! by 
hundreds of thousands. They lie in the keeping of a tried 
and generous friend, a resolute and chivalrous comrade in 
arms who, with ready and quick sympathy, has set aside for 
ever the soil in which they sleep, so that we ourselves and our 
descendants may for all time reverently tend and preserve 
their resting-places. And here, at Terlinethun, the shadow 
of his monument falling almost across their graves, the greatest 
of French soldiers—of all soldiers—stands guard overthem. And 
this is just, for side by side with the descendants of his incom-~ 
parable armies, they defended his land in defending their own. 

Never before in history have a people thus dedicated and 
maintained individual memorials to their fallen, and, in the 
course of my pilgrimage, I have many times asked myself 
whether there can be more potent advocates of peace upon 
earth through the years to come than this massed multitude 
of silent witnesses to the desolation of war. And I feel that, 
so long as we have faith in God's purposes, we cannot but 
believe that the existence of these visible memorials will, 
eventually, serve to draw all peoples together in sanity and 
self-control, even as it has already set the relations between 
our Empire and our Allies on the deep-rooted bases of a 
common heroism and a common agony. 

Standing beneath this Cross of Sacrifice, facing the great 
Stone of Remembrance, and compassed by these sternly simple 
headstones, we remember, and must charge our children to 
remember, that, as our dead were equal in sacrifice, so are they 
equal in honour, for the greatest and the least of them have 
proved that sacrifice and honour are no vain things, but truths 
by which the world lives. 

Many of the cemeteries I have visited in the remoter and 
still desolate districts of this sorely stricken land, where it has 
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not yet been possible to replace the wooden crosses by head- 
stones, have been made into beautiful gardens which are 
lovingly cared for by comrades of the war. I rejoice I was 
fortunate enough to see these in the spring, when the returning 
pulse of the year tells of unbroken life that goes forward in 
the face of apparent loss and wreckage; and I fervently pray 
that, both as nations and individuals, we may so order our 
lives after the ideals for which our brethren died that we may 


be able to meet their gallant souls once more, humbly but 
unashamed. 


IN ITALY 
13 May, 1923 


‘The Queen and [ arc come here to-day to render, in our 
people’s name, gratitude and reverence to our dead. 

In a world where all men are cach other's debtors, the 
Western world’s debt to Italy begins at each nation’s birth, 
since it was from Italy, old in unconguerable youth, that they 
received the first framing of their laws, life, and arts. And 
the long centuries of unbroken peace between us make Britain 
and her sons not least of Italy's debtors in civilization. 

We who have lived through the past dolorous years have 
ween the whole edifice of that civilization threatened—its very 
soul and aim denied and proscribed—as we have seen the 
nations unite against that menace and, after sacrifice incon- 
ceivable, remove it from their path. 

The ebb and flow of the vast strife, and tbe disposals of 
our common forces against cur common foes, decreed that 
men of our blood also should lay down their lives both in 
these plains bere and in the mountain barriers above us where 
through the ages so many assailants have been stayed. And 
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now Italy, herself grievously stricken in the loss of her own 
children, has added to our debt by generously giving us for 
ever the ground which entombds our dead within her borders. 

In the years that have passed since they died, a world, riven 
to its foundations, has been granted time and breathing space 
to look upon the future, with most sober thought indeed, but 
without terror, or the unreason born of terror. This respite, 
and every gain that each year of it has brought, we owe to 
the living and the dead of the great hosts who, terribly goaded 
into war, made war terrible. 

For these men took arms, not from fust of conquest or 
Satisfaction of hatred, but in the one desire to make safe the 
common and worthy things which they and their forefathers 
held most dear. Neither their battle nor their victory was 
soiled by ungenerous deeds or triumphs. 

The end they wrought for is won, but at a price which, in 
the heat of conflict, was scarcely understood; and we sce 
now that it is not merely the holocaust of the dead, or the 
ruin of multitudes, with which we must reckon. Ome black 
aftermath of this war of wars has been the warping of 
men’s souls to devise, and the poisoning of men’s souls to 
receive, destruction, moral and material, as part of the reason- 
able machinery of life. In this les peril to both life and 
reason. But the open admission of the peril may be our best 
safeguard against it; and I dare to hope, as the world steadies 
anew in its orbit and realizes what guifs of horror it has over- 
passed, it will resotve that, by God's help, as far as lies in the 
power of men entrusted with power, war shall not henceforth 
be accepted as a burden recurrent and inevitable upon mankind. 

For their honour's sake and in token of our love and pride, 
we have a0 built the graves of our fallen that they may endure 
—« Visible sign of this, our hope. 


FRANCE 


28 November, 1918 


Mt is difficult for me adequately to express the great pleasure 
that I fcel in being your guest here to-night in this fair city 
of Paris, and in the midst of the great nation with whom 
during the past four years ] and my people have mingled our 
sorrows and our joys, now triumphantly crowned by over- 
whelming victory over the common enemy. We can well 
remember the repeated and desperate efforts made by the 
German armics to reach and capture this great capital, and, 
thanks to the bravery of the splendid French Army and the 
loyal cooperation of the Allies, the aims of the enemy have 
been defeated, and by the skilful direction and strategy of the 
distingubbhed Field-Marshal Foch the troops of the invader 
have been hurled across the frontier and compelled to sue 
for peace. 

Monsieur le Président, I congratulate you and the noble 
French nation upon the great victory that has been achieved, 
in which my generals and Armics are proud to have taken 
part. In the hfe and death conflict in which our nations 
have been together engaged for civilization and for right 
against methods of barbarism and the forces of destruction, 
the French and British peopies have learnt, in unity of pur- 
pose, to appreciate each other and their respective ideals. 
They have created a union of hearts and an identity of interests 
that | trust will ever grow closer and contribute maternally to 
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the consolidation of peace and to the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. Lastly, let me add one word of sympathy for those 
heroic Frenchmen and Frenchwomen who have suffered at 
the hands of the invader, such as few have ever suffcred except 
in Belgium, and let us not forget the immortal dead, whose 
names will ever be enshrined in one of the most glorious pages 
of the history of the world. 

My soldiers have fought during all these years of relentless 
war side by side with the soldiers of France, whose valiant 
deeds have added fresh lustre to their immortal tradition. 
The sailors of our two Navies have together kept the seas in 
a comradeship and mutual trust which the length of the war 
itself has only served more and more to foster and to strengthen. 

With all my heart I thank you, Monsieur le Président, for 
the fecling and friendly terms with which you have proposed 
my health, so enthusiastically received by this distinguished 
assembly. Accept also my cordial thanks for your generous 
hospitality, and for the opportunity which you have afforded 
me, ip these ever memorable days af victory, to pay my 
respectful homage to the French nation. 

I ask all those present here to-night to drink to the health 
of the President of the French Republic and toe the happiness 
and prosperity of the people of France. 


2g November, 1918 


t] have not forgotten the very cordial reception you gave 
the Queen and me on our visit to your beautiful city four 
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years ago, and I would like to emphasize the great pleasure 
that J feel in revisiting this illustrious capital, so full of happy 
memories of previous visits paid by my beloved father and 


m . 

The City of Paris has passed through critical and dangerous 
times, but the confidence of the people in ultimate victory 
has never been shaken, and it is this, together with the intrepid 
valour of France's glorious soldiers, that has largely contri- 
buted to the crowning victory of the Allies over the enemy. 

It is a joy to me to note how little the city has suffered 
from the ordeal through which it has passed, while the friendly 
cordiality of my reception by the people of Paris has touched 
my heart and has given me one more proof of the warmth of 
feeling of the French nation towards me and my . 

In thanking you for your kindly words of welcome and for 
the terms in which you have referred to the Queen and to my 
1wo sons, whom I am pleased to have with me, and who will 
always remember this reception, I wish to express my most 
fervent wishes for the prosperity of your capital and for the 
happiness of the Parisians whom I! love to call my friends. 


10 November, 1919 


It gives me the greatest possible pleasure to wekome you 
on your first visit to these shores since the close of the tremen- 
dous struggle which our countries have waged together for 
more than four years, and which they have brought to a 


triumphant conclusion by the complete defeat of our common 
enemy. 
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1 welcome the opportunity afforded to me by your visit to 
express to you in person my profound appreciation of the 
giorious feats performed by the French troops in association 
with my Armies and with those of our Allics and Associates 
under the splendid leadership of the Supreme Generalissimo, 
Marshal Foch, that great son of France on whom I was proud 
to confer the biton of a Field-Marshal in my Army. Amid 
all the wonderful features of the war none has made a greater 
appeal to the hearts of my people than the heroic constancy 
and chivalrous ardour of France. 

I take this occasion to recall to your memory, Monsieur 
le Président, the successful efforts of my father and one of 
your predecessors to bring about an Entente between our two 
countries, an Entente which has now been happily succeeded 
by a firm and enduring alliance, cemented and made perma- 
nent, as 1 trust, alike by the sacrifices and the victories which 
they have shared in the war against a stubborn and powerful foe. 

Peace with the enemy has now been cstablished and our 
two countries are confronted with many arduous tasks and 
dutics. I have every confidence that France and the British 
Empire will carry through the great work of reconstruction 
that lies before them in the same spirit of mutual trust and 
good feilowship which they exhibited during the war, 

My country has already given fresh proof of her devotion 
to the alliance by appending her signature to the treaty of 
defence which binds her to come to the aid of France if menaced 
afresh by her old enemy. 

I pray that Heaven may avert any such calamity, and that 
the League of Nations, which we, In conjunction with the 
Allied and Associated countries have been instrumental in 
setting up, may ensure the peace of the world and enable all 
nations to pursue their allotted taaks in tranquillity and security. 
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In conclusion, Monsicur le Président, I congratulate you on 
the great and giorious events that will for ever make memor- 
able your term of office as the Chief Magistrate of France, and 
I desire to express my confident faith in the glorious destinies 
of our two nations proceeding together along the paths of 
peace firmly united by indissoluble ties and by undying 
memorics of common endurance and common triumph. Our 
aspirations are identical: our interests should never conflict. 
[ am unable to contemplate any situation in which we shall 
not act together in defence of the high ideals of liberty and 
justice. 

The Queen and I] are especially glad that Madame Poincaré 
was able to acconipany you and so enable us to welcome her 
with you, Monsieur le Président, as our guests here to-night. 

I raise my glass to the happiness and prosperity of you, 
Monsicur le Président, and Madame Poincaré, and to the great 
nation over which you so worthily preside. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


27 December, 1918 


‘This is an historic moment and your visit marks an histaric 
epoch. Nearly 150 years have passed since your Republic 
began its independent life, and now for the first time a President 
of the United States is onr puest in England. 

We welcome you to the country whence came your ancestors 
and where stand the homes of those from whom sprang 
Washington and Lincoln. We welcome you for yourself, as 
one whose insight, calmness, and dignity in the discharge of 
his high duties, we have watched with admiration. 

We see in you a happy union of the gifts of the scholar with 
those of the statesman. You came from a studious academic 
quiet into the full stream of an arduous public life, and your 
deliverances have combined breadth of view and grasp of 
world problems with the mastery of a lofty diction, recalling 
that of your great orators of the past, and of our own. 

You come as the official head and spokesman of a mighty 
Commonwealth, bound to us by the closest ties. Its people 
speak the tongue of Shakespeare and Milton. Our literature 
is yours, as yours is also ours, and the men of letters in both 
countries have joined in maimtaining its incomparable glories. 
To you, not less than to us, belong the memories of our national 
heroes, from King Alfred down to the days of Philip Sidney 
and Drake, of Ralegh and Blake and Hampden, the days when 
the political life of the English stock in North America was 
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BRAZIL 


5 june, 1919 


1] thank Your Excellency for giving me this opportunity 
of offering you a hearty welcome to England on your home- 
ward journey to take up the exalted office to which you have 
been called by the decisive voice of your fellow-countrymen. 

It is now nearly a hundred years ago that Brazil entered 
upon her prosperous course as a great independent country. 
The development of her vast territories, blessed by a variety 
of climates and capable of producing in abundance all the 
Tequirements of life, has ever since that happy epoch been 
followed by the people of this country with sympathy and 
admiration, We have cooperated, to the mutual advantage 
of both nations, in that development, and we desire to main- 
tain and increase the good understanding which has so long 
and so happily existed between us. That wish above all 
others inspired my Government, while yet under the stress 
of war, to dispatch a Special Mission to South America. It 
was to Brazil that the Mission paid its first visit, and I deeply 
appreciate the brilliant and warm-hearted reception accorded 
to my representatives a year ago in Rio de Janeiro and San 
Paulo, 

The friendly sentiments with which Brazil is ever regarded 
in Great Britain and throughout the Empire recerved fresh 
stimulus when, by an act of high and enlightened policy, she 
broke with our enemies and frankly took her stand for the 
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cause of liberty and independence. The moral effect of this 
important step was far-reaching, and I know how deep was 
the regret felt by all ranks of your gallant Navy that no oppor-. 
tunity occurred of meeting the enemy in battle before the 
Armistice terminated the operations in which they were 
engaged, I also recall what a pleasure it was to our Navy 
to receive some of your vessels in British waters and to enter- 
tain their Brazilian comrades in this country. 

The recollection of our alliance in this world war will serve 
to draw still closer the ties of sympathy and regard which 
unite our two countries, and 1 am convinced that in the new 
era of peace we shall be found cooperating for the welfare and 
happiness of mankind. 

The Queen and the whole of my family associate themselves 
with me in wishing your Excellency all health and prosperity 
in your high office, and in expressing to Mme. Pessoa and to 
Mlle. Pessoa the pleasure which their presence with yourself 
in this country has given to me and to my people. 


BELGIUM 


4 July, 1921 


It gives me the utmost pleasure to greet your Majesty and 
her Majesty the Queen as our guests here on the occasion of 
your first official visit to this country since the outbreak of the 
war nearly seven years ago. I feel sure that the whole of 
my people, without distinction, join with me in the heartfelt 
welcome which I extend, on their behalf as well as my own. 
For it 1s a welcome to Allies endeared to us by imperishable 
memories of common sacrifice, common endurance, and com- 
mon triumph. 

Though the era of conflict is happily over, and the Allies’ 
Governments are occupied in gathering, perhaps slowly, but 
still surely, the fruits of peace, our thoughts inevitably go 
back to those days of anxiety and peril when the chivalrous 
King of a small country stood forth as the champion of inter- 
national honour, of the sanctity of treaties, and of the eternal 
principles of justice and freedom, and risked all in order that 
what was more precious even than life might be won. His 
figure, supported by that of his heroic and devoted Consort, 
will shine upon the pages of history as a model and an 
inspiration. 

During the following years his people were drawn very 
closely together with mine, united by comradeship in arms, 
by the pursuance of a common aim, and by memories of.- 
fellowship, and not only on the hallowed soil of Flanders but 
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in this country, where a welcome was so gladly extended to 
many thousands of his Majesty's subjects. The beautiful 
monument on the Embankment in London erected by the 
gracious generosity of the Belgian people will stand for ever 
as a memorial of this great episode in our joint history. 
Similarly do we recall many acts of sympathy and kindliness 
towards men and women of our own race who died in Belgium 
during the war—men and women whose names have become 
immotrtal—for which we owe a corresponding debt of gratitude 
to the Belgian Sovereigns and the Belgian nation. 

We are proud to think that, although Belgium has not 
emerged unscathed from the war—for the traces of affliction 
so great cannot be obliterated in a moment—-she has yet 
regained all and more than all the territory which was hers 
in 1914. Her material recovery is preceeding with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, thanks m large measure to the unconquerable 
spirit and the amazing industry of her people; while her 
Government occupies a position among the Powers of Europe, 
due as much to the sagacity of her rulers as to the moral 
ascendancy of her achievements, which she is stedfastly 
utilizing to secure universal peace, 

Belgium was naturally chosen one of the first members of 
the Council of the League of Nations, that great endeavour 
which is being made to vindicate the sanctity of the very 
principles for which she fought; and the appomtment of 
Ambassadors to the Belgian Court upon the conclusion of the 
war was the least tribute which the Great Powers could render 
to services so supreme. 

Proud as I am to entertain your Majesties here in London, 
my memory goes back to the days when, in more modest and 
less secure surroundings, I visited you in the little corner of 
your own country, which you jointly refused to leave, even 
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in the darkest hours of the conflict. Never throughout that 
period did I lose the sanguine conviction that the time would 
come when I should be able to receive you both in the capital 
of my country, and when my people would be at liberty, in 
the security of re-established peace, to unite with me in a 
truly national welcome. 

I raise my glass to drink to the health of your Majesty and 
the Queen, with the expression of a fervent hope that you 
may long be spared to see Belgium reap the richest rewards 
of victory, and to enjoy the admiring devotion of a prosperous 
and contented people. 


g May, 1922 


tIt is with sincere pride as well as pleasure that I come here 
with the Queen to receive the hospitality of your Majesties, 
and that I acknowledge the toast which your Majesty has 
just proposed in language of such felicitous and generous 
warmth. 

Your Majesty has alluded to the days, now enshrined in the 
past, but never to be forgotten, when during the great ordeals 
of our two peoples [ more than once was your guest for a few 
hours in your post of heroic vigil at Furnes or at La Panne, 
But happier by far is the hour which at length has come, when 
in the Palace of your Majesty, and in the historic and famous 
capital of your people, the Queen and I can enjoy the hospi- 
tality of the Belgian Sovereigns, restored once more to the 
Throne they never lost, and surrounded by the devotion of 


an admiring and grateful people. 
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It is very true, as your Majesty has just said, that in 
the memories of common danger and common suffering 
endured by our two peoples for more than four years, we 
may find at the same time a great inspiration and a great 
reward. But in that fateful time even stronger links were 
forged between us. 

For I recollect that it was during that pericd that your 
Majesty, exhibiting your confidence not merely in the senti- 
ments, but also in the institutions, of the British nation, 
thought fit to entrust the education of your eldest son, the 
Duke of Brabant, to the authorities of a great English public 
school; and I hope I may not be thought guilty of national 
vanity if I suggest that the young Prince himself might not 
be unwilling to associate a portion of the excellent training 
he has received, and the popularity that he deservedly enjoys, 
with the days that he spent at Eton. 

We feel that we may claim an equal interest in the fortunes 
of your Majesties’ second son, the Comte de Flandre, who is 
even now serving in the British Navy, and is an officer on 
board the vessel in which my eldest son, the Prince of Wales, 
to whom you have made so kind an allusion, has been voyaging 
in distant parts of the world. 

These incidents, added to the memorable visit of your 
Majesties to London last summer, demonstrate the warmth and 
closeness of the ties by which we are bound together, But 
there is yet another of these ties, to which your Majesty has 
alluded in terms by which I have been greatly touched. I 
refer to the residence of so many of your people in my country 
in the earlier years of the late war, when the already existing 
friendship of Belgtum and Britain was cemented and fortified . 
by personal and even domestic association in times of common 
stress. 
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In one respect your Majesty must allow me to offer you a 
form of congratulation which your Majesty has been too modest 
to claim either for the influence of your own example or for 
the admirable qualities of your people. 

Of all those who fought side by side in the late war, it 
cannot, E think, be doubted that the Belgian nation have, with 
an industry and a national spirit which are a stimulus to the 
world, advanced the most rapidly on the road to the recovery 
of national prosperity. Your Majesty has alluded to some 
of the disabilities, economic and otherwise, under which your 
people still labour. But if there is one thing that is certain 
in a world of so much uncertainty as that m which we live, 
it is this—-that all such difficulties will be speedily and success- 
fully overcome by the prudence of your statesmen and the 
inexhaustible vitality of your people. 

During my short stay in Brussels J have enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the Congo Museum—an Exhibition that 
testifies to the resources of that wonderful colony, which the 
skill and energy of the Belgian administrators have brought to 
so high a pitch of productive efficiency. 

It is a great and noble task, not merely to uphold the torch 
of progress in the highways of civilization, but to carry it 
into the dark and distant places of the world. 

It only remains for me to say that in the great future that 
lies before the Belgian nation, all the sympathies of Great 
Britain and the British Empire, which fought at your side in 
the war, are enlisted, and that in raising my glass, as I do, to 
propose the health of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
Her Majesty the Queen of the Belgians, and His Royal High- 
ness the Duc de Brabant, J am toasting both the Sovereigns 
of a nation and a nation itself whose fortunes will always be 
dear to my family and my people. 
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*We know that if your country resisted a foreign occupation . 
with so great courage and endurance; if its population, even 
mm the darkest hours, never desparred, but rather drew from 
itself fresh resources with which to prolong its heroism, it was 
from the town halis that there came, day after day, the most 
stirring encouragement and the noblest examples. 

We have always been aware of the civic virtues implanted 
in your cities as throughout your soil. The works of your 
great painters illustrate, in particular, the blessings of peace, 
the triumph of the arts, and the desire for knowledge, Every- 
where in Belgium it was a point of honour to cultivate those 
pacific virtues which ennoble man; the spirit of conciliation 
which precludes hostilities and the spirit of justice and legality 
which bids order reign, 

The Belgian and the British peoples passed through the 
tragic years of war closely united by an inflexible determina- 
tion, by mutual endeavour, to prevail. The war is now over, 
but we shall never forget cur comradeship in arms, nor the 
countless acts of mercy by which the hard lot of the soldiers 
of the British Empire isolated in Belgium was alleviated. 

You have most skilfully outlined, Sir, the principles which 
guide the thoughts of our two peoples in one direction. These 
principles are closely allied to and often blended in one another. 
Our common aspirations extend beyond municipal traditions, 
beyond the field of battle, and will assuredly not be far separate 
on those pacific fields where the labour of men of good will 
will help to rebuild the ruins and to prepare for the coming of 
better times. 


1 Speech in answer to the Burgomaster at the Hétel de Ville, Brussels, 





ITALY - 


9 May, 1923 


'With feelings of no ordinary pleasure and gratitude I rise 
to thank your Majesty for the generous words in which you 
have welcomed the Queen and me to your capital. I rejoice 
to think that it is possible to pay this visit to your historic 
city and to express within her walls, on behalf of the people 
of the British Empire, the feelings of friendship and respect 
with which the Italian people is regarded in all parts of my 
dominions. Memories of long date, founded on a common 
conception of liberty and justice, as well as on more recent 
comradeship in arms, bind the two nations by a tie which no 
sbock can dissolve. 

The sentiment which inspired British and Italian soldiers 
three-quarters of a century ago to fight side by side on the 
battlefields of the Crimea; the sentiment which led the people 
of Great Britain to watch with eager sympathy the moulding 
of modern Italy by the heroic Italian soldiers and statesmen 
of the last century—that sentiment found its consummation 
in the common sacrifices and sufferings of the Great War and 
in the crowning triumph of Vittoria Veneto. 

The Queen and I remember with pride that our eldest son, 
during a period of that world-wide struggle, served in the 
inspiring companionship of the italian Army. 

Looking back upon the past history of our two peoples, it 
is with full confidence that I contemplate their future relations, 
feeling well assured that no clouds can deface the glory of 
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these memories, or dim the lustre of the ideals, shared in equal 
measure by both, upon which in reality depends the forward 
march of progress and civilization, 

In this ancient capital, so rich m glory and so alive with 
hope, I reciprocate with pleasure the pledge of renewed and 
Teinvigorated friendship extended to me in your Majesty's 
speech, and I drink to the health of your Majesty, of the Queen, 
of the Queen-Mother, and the rest of your family. 


Ir May, 1923 


tIn acknowledging, Signor Senatore, your words of kindly 
greeting, I desire also to express to you, as first Citizen of 
Rome, the warm thanks of the Queen and myself for the 
touching welcome which we received from the Roman people. 

This immortal City is the fountain-head of our modern 
civilization, Ancient Rome provides the model for the laws 
and institutions of all peoples who, since her day, have held 
sacred the cause of good government, and there are few achieve- 
ments to the credit of modern States which do not find either 
their counterpart or their origin in the annals of your illustrious 
race. 
But it is not only the historic memories of Italy and Rome, 
nor even your art treasures, unequalled as they are in the 
world, that enshrine the name of your country in all British 
hearts. My people have watched with sentiments of sincerest 
sympathy and admiration the struggle for independence from 
which Italy, under the guidance of a series of patriotic monarchs 
and courageous statesmen, advanced to take her rightful place 
among the foremost nations in the Council of Europe. Here 

1 Speech at a reception at the Capitol in reply te an address by 
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generations of my countrymen have come, and still come, to 
derive inspiration from your history and traditions, to study 
the wonderful relics of the past, and the progress of an enlight- 
ened and emancipated people, Here famous poets have found 
their last resting place. | 

If the international horizon is sometimes clouded—and after 
a great war this can hardly fail to be the case—it can only 
be by the closest cooperation between the leading nations 
of the world that these clouds can be dispelled. Of such 
cooperation between the Italian and British peoples I feel 
assured. Knowing, as I do, the traditional qualities of the 
Italian race, their loyalty, their valour, and their determination; 
recollecting, as I do, the crisis from which they have recently 
emerged under the wise leadership of a powerful statesman, 
I look forward with confidence, not only to the future associa- 
tion of our two peoples in the cause of peace and progress, but 
to the continued triumph of the high intellectual and spiritual 
ideals which they jointly represent. 

Your Majesties and Signor Senatore, I raise my glass to the 
abiding prosperity of the eternal City of Rome. 


AFTER THE WAR 
I9tg-1934 


HOUSING 


Ir Apri, 1919 


1The jocal authorities of England and Wales are now being 
called upon to take a leading part in dealing with one of the 
most urgent problems which confront the nation at this moment, 
and the adequate solution of the housing question will depend 
in no small measure upon the energy and ability which the 
local authorities bring to bear in the discharge of the responsible 
duties with which they are entrusted. 

i am also glad to welcome the representatives of the National 
Housing and Town-Planning Council, and to have this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my appreciation of the splendid pioneer 
work of that council and its officers. 

The housing problem is not a new problem. It is an old 
problem, which has been aggravated by the past five years of 
war, and which the forced neglect of those five grim years bas 
tendered so acute as to constitute a grave national danger if 
it is not promptly and energetically attacked. 

I have been reading lately the words which were spoken by 
my dear father at the opening of the model dwellings in 
Boundary-street, built just 20 years ago on the site of some 
notorious shims. ‘' There is no question at present,”’ he said, 
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* of greater social importance than the housing of the working 
classes. We must all sympathize with those who lament that 
greater progress has not been made in the solution of the 
dificulties which surround this question. ... But one thing 
is certain—that the difficulties must be surmounted.” On that 
occasion my father who, as some of you may remember, had 
served personally as a member of the Royal Commission on 
Housing in 1884, was speaking to an audience composed chiefly 
of municipal leaders like yourselves, and he explained that he 
was speaking after having seen for himself some of the worst- 
housed and most overcrowded districts of London. 

Twenty years have passed since those words were spoken, 
but I fear we have yet to lament unsurmounted difficulties 
of the housing question, I, too, and members cf my family, 
have been trying to learm at close quarters something of the 
problem which the nation, with the help of experts such as 
you, have now to face. 

But how much greater is the problem that confronts us 
now? For it is not only with the clearance of slums that we 
have to deal—great and urgent as is that aspect of the housing 
problem—but also with the provision of new houses on an 
unprecedented scale, sufficierit to make good both the shortage 
of houses that existed before the war and the vast aggravation 
of that shortage caused by the almost total cessation of building 
during the war. 

I am informed that the immediate need of working-class 
houses for England and Wales alone is estimated at approxi- 
mately 500,000. To meet this need the same untiring energy 
and enthusiasm will be required as that which enabled the 
country to meet the demand for munitions of war. And it ts 
not merely “‘ houses "’ that are needed. The new houses must 
be also “‘ homes,’ Can we not aim at securing to the working 
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classes in their homes the comfort, leisure, brightness, and 
peace which we usually associate with the word “ home ’’? 
The sites of the houses must be carefully chosen and laid out, 
the houses themselves properly planned and equipped; and 
I would ask you not to overlook the supreme importance of the 
planning and equipment of houses to the women who will live 
in them, and whose convenience should therefore be a prime 
consideration. 

The building of houses at the present time will necessarily 
be a costly undertaking owing to the present high level of 
prices. But the money will be well spent; and we may look 
for a sure, even though deferred, return upon the expenditure 
in a healthier and more contented people. 

I know that a certain anxiety is felt with regard to the 
supply of the necessary building materials, but I am informed 
that energetic steps have been taken to stimulate the produc- 
tion of bricks and other building materials, and I hope that 
the producers of these materials, both manufacturers and 
work-people, by wholehearted cooperation and with the 
introduction of newer methods and better conditions, will be 
able to increase their output sufficiently to keep pace with 
the demand. 

I need not enlarge upon the importance of securing suitable 
land for housing sites, and I am sure that the owners of such 
land will be ready and willing to meet this great public need, 
both in regard to the sites required for new houses and in the 
clearance of overcrowded and insanitary areas. 

While the housing of the working classes has always been 
4 question of the greatest social importance, never has it been 
sO important as now. It is not too much to say that an 
adequate solution of the housing question is the foundation 
of all social progress. Health and housing are indissolubly 
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connected. If this country is to be the country which we 
desire to see it become, a great offensive must be undertaken 
against disease and crime, and the first point at which the 
attack must be delivered is the unhealthy, ugly, overcrowded 
house in the mean street, which we all of us know too weil. 

If a healthy race is to be reared it can be reared only in 
healthy homes; if infant mortality is to be reduced and tuber- 
culosis to be stamped out, the first essential is the improve- 
ment of housing conditions: if drink and crime are to be 
successfully combated, decent, sanitary houses must be pro- 
vided. Ii “ unrest ’’ is to be converted into contentment, the 
provision of good houses may prove one of the most potent 
agents in that conversion. 

We are glad to have the opportunity of showing our deep 
concer in the great task that is before you. The progress 
of your work will be watched by the Queen and myself with 
the greatest interest and sympathy. We both look with hope 
and confidence to the results of your labours, and we trust 
that at no distant date the people of this country may have 
homes of which they may feel justly proud. 


WORLD TRADE AND AGRICULTURE 


2 March, 1921 


1] welcome you all most heartily. 1 deeply appreciate your 
confidence in the help which my people can afford in the stern 
task of restoring a devastated world and alleviating the suffer- 
ing and hardships which are the consequence of five years of 
appalling destruction. 

Great as is our national burden, that of many nations is 
even heavier. It is only by long and strenuous effort that the 
depreciated currencies can be re-established and that trade 
can be restored. It cannot but be advantageous that the 
representatives of so many countries, all closely concerned 
with and versed in commerce and industry, should meet 
together and be able to discuss problems of common interest. 
For nothing 1s more clear than that the several countries are 
closely dependent upon oné another for their commercial 
prosperity. 

I trust, therefore, that your visit may have tangible results, 
and that it will be both pleasant to yourselves and helpful to 
the great interests which you represent. 


8 May, 1923 


aThe agricultural industry is of vital and universal impor- 
tance; for it provides not only the actual necessities of life, but 
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a firm foundation of social and political stability, while ensuring 
to a thrifty and industrious population a life under the healthiest 
of natural conditions. Hence the welfare and prosperity of 
the agricultural community is a matter of deep concern to the 
Government and people of every country. I take a personal 
and active interest in the fortunes and misfortunes of the 
industry, not only in my own country and in the British 
Dominions, but throughout the world. 

I am fully aware that, in addition to the uncertainties at all 
times inherent in agriculture, the industry to-day has to 
combat special difficulties, owing to the severe fall in prices 
resulting from the Great War upheaval. My sympathy goes 
out to my fellow agriculturists in their trials and anxieties; 
but I do not despair, believing that their traditional patience, 
courage, and enterprise will again carry them triumphantly 
through this present crisis. 

After the ravages of war, the way to peace and prosperity 
is uphill and devious, and perhaps the best and most direct 
path is to be found along the lines of international cooperation, 
so admirably followed during the past eighteen years by the 
International Institute of Agriculture. One of the main func- 
tions of the Institute is to supply farmers in all countries with 
the latest information, practical as well as that based upon 
scientific research. Year by year the necessity for such an 
organization is more generally recognized throughout the 
British Empire, and the adoption by the Governments and 
the agriculturists of these up-to-date methods augurs well for 
the mdustry’s future. 

Doubtless the same spirit is manifesting itself in this beautiful 
land of Italy as elsewhere. 

In these and other directions the achievements of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture must always be of special 
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value, and the Queen and I are happy to have the opportunity 
of inspecting its work. J shall always watch with interest the 
progress of the Institute, confident that, favoured by the 
generous support which it has invariably received from his 
Majesty the King of Italy, and with the hearty cooperation 
of the adhering States, it will continue to render great services 
to the most essential and ancient of all industries, 


7 May, 1926 


T am happy to welcome here to-day the delegates to the 
International Parliamentary Commercial Conference. 

In July, 1918, I last addressed the Conference. The Great 
War was still in progress and the delegates represented only 
our Allies—~eight nations in all. This year we are greeting 
the representatives of some 4o Parliaments who are assembled 
in London. This encouraging increase is an indication of the 
general desire to assist, by free and unofficial exchange of views 
on commercial and economic problems, in the reparation of 
those injuries inflicted by war on the commerce of the world. 

I had great pleasure in allowing the Conference to hold its 
session in part of my Palace of Westminster, for it appeared 
to me most fitting that delegates from the Parliaments of so 
many friendly nations should meet within the precincts of that 
ancient Parliament of Great Britain, sometimes called “‘ The 
Mother of Parliaments.” I am glad that the President of 
the Board of Trade welcomed you there, and that my son, the 
Prince of Wales, was present at last evening’s banquet in the 
same Gallery. 

Two of the subjects for discussion at the Conference—the 
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production and distribution of coal, and shipping law and 
custom-—are at the present time of vital importance to my 
subjects and doubtless also to many other countnes represented 
here to-day. After studying the entire programme, I realize 
what valuable work can be accomplished by the Parliamentary 
Commercial Committees, either within the limits of their own 
legislative assemblies or in joint consultation with each other. 
Members of Parliaments can thus do great service to their 
fellow members and to the community. And, as commerce is 
world-wide and international, this service is immensely en- 
hanced when the experts of many lands meet to contribute 
their special knowledge and national points of view. 

It is my earnest hope that the discussions and proceedings 
of this Conference will be of benefit, not only to those nations 
who have sent representatives, but to the world in general; 
and that the delegates whom we are happy to see here to-day 
will return home with lasting memories of what, I trust, will 
have been to them a useful and enjoyable visit to England. 


THE LONG NIGHT OF WAR 


20 May, I919 


1It is with the greatest possible pleasure that the Queen and 
[I renew our acquaintance with the City of Sheffield, and We 
thank you for the loyal and dutiful Address with which you 
have welcomed Us. 

We come to you at the auspicious and joyful moment when 
the Country is emerging from the long night of War, and is 
looking forward to the dawn of the day of Peace. 

We owe our deliverance first to the gallant readiness of our 
sons to lay down their lives in the Country’s service, and 
next to the equal readiness of all at home—men and women, 
old and young—to afford support and succour to the armies 
of the Empire. In that labour you citizens of Sheffield have 
played a noble part. I shall never forget the scenes which i 
witnessed in 1915 in your laboratories, factories, and foundries. 
That visit showed me the great part which was played by the 
shefheld output of guns, armour-plates, shells, parts of aero- 
planes, and ammunition in the equipment of the armies for 
Victory. The armies were the spearpoint with which the 
enemy was overthrown, but the people at home were the 
good hait without which its blow could not have been success- 
fuliy delivered. 

Nor do I forget your share in the treatment of the wounded 
and sick. Many thousands of Sailors, Soldiers, and Airmen 
from other parts have left Sheffield with happy memories of 
the kindness received there. The devotion of hospital officers 
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and attendants, from the Medical Superintendent to the porter 
at the gate, from the Matron to the youngest probationer, will 
Temain to many a precious memory. All have, indeed, earned 
our thanks and gratitude. 

Now that hostilities. have ceased, many stupendous problems 
arise, the final solution of which we cannot yet discern. Our 
world-wide trade has to be re-established after the disturbances 
and losses of the War; our dislocated industry must be re- 
organized for peace. Returning soldiers have to be absorbed. 
The great asset of woman’s work, in industry and public life, 
never so fully realized as during the time of stress, has to be 
conserved and used to better effect than before. 

The settlement of these problems, the full attainment of 
these aims, depend upon the maintenance of that spirit of 
unity which inspired our national effort and never failed us 
in the hour of darkest trial. It was not merely unity between 
the Army in the field and the workers at home; it was still 
wider and more pervading. Wealth and iabour fought side 
by side in the same trench. Bravery and devotion were 
exhibited by every rank, Every class and condition, every 
industry, has suffered its losses. I do not believe that the 
new friendship and mutual understanding which the close 
contact of war has developed will fail us in the difficulties of 
reconstruction. Rather I believe that the country will emerge 
from the War, with all its attendant suffering and self-sacrifice , 
strengthened and more closely united in its aspirations towards 
higher ideals of civilization and progress. 

Iam pleased to learn that in Shefhteld the spirit of conciliation 
is manifesting itself in joint conferences between employers 
and workmen; also that your City has not been behindhand 
in dealing with the pressing question of Housing—in which 
the Queen and I are keenly interested. In common with many 
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manufacturing towns, you have areas of houses that it is 
desirable to improve at the earliest possible opportunity. This 
can best be done by the provision of houses mm adequate num- 
bers, on sites well laid out, with ample gardens, sufficient air- 
space, and enough rooms to maintain in comfort the average 
family. I Jearn with pleasure that your conceptions in this 
matter are generous, and your Housing Scheme must be 
amongst the largest in the country. We shall watch with 
interest its progress and speedy development. 

Another weighty problem is that of Education. The impor- 
tance of the application of Science to industry must be recog- 
nized in the efforts to recover and to maintain our commercial 
supremacy. ‘The capacities and acquirements of the teachers 
and students of your University and Science Schools were 
well used in war. They will, I am sure, be diverted, with 
equal effect, to the purposes of peace. Care must be bestowed 
on the mind of the individual child, with all that conduces to 
the formation of character—both moral and intellectual. 

The Queen and I thank you for your assurance of attach- 
ment and loyalty, for your generous references to the work 
which it has been possible for Us to do, and especially for 
what you say of Our dear Son, the Prince of Wales, who has 
come to manhood in this time of unparalleled stress. 

] pray that your City, which has served the nation so well 
by its efforts in the War, will equally contribute towards the 
settlement of the great questions which confront us with the 
advent of peace. 


THE WAY TO RECONSTRUCTION 


21 May, 1910 


It is with the utmost pleasure that we visit Birmingham 
soon aiter the cessation of hostilities, when all hearts are still 
impressed with the losses and sufferings of war, but cheered 
by the bright prospects of an early peace. The burden of 
sorrow cannot be wholly lifted from those upon whom have 
fallen heavy beteavements; but now that the years of war 
are ended, the country can breathe more freely and look 
forward hopefully to a reconstruction of its national life. 

The City of Birmmgham can justly boast of a position 
second to none among the great industrial centres of the world, 
and I feel sure that to-day its citizens are seriously considering 
the best means of re-establishing British trade supremacy. 
In the solution of this complex problem, do not forget that 
the experience of war has taught us that its sufferings and 
sorrows have developed many noble qualities, foremost among 
which are the sinking of class differences and the realization 
of a common brotherhood. 

Face to face with danger, demanding the utmost of human 
endurance, where nothing counts but character and the spirit 
of service, men discover im one another unsuspected and 
sterling virtues which foster new and mutual respect. The 
comradeship of the past must be majntained in the anxious 
years to come, and I am confident that if employers and 
workers will settle down and grapple with the problems of 
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peace in a similar spirit of unity of interest, good-fellowship 
and conciliation, we need not fear the future. . 

Industrial differences should be possible of adjustment, and 
then we may look with certainty for a speedy revival and 
expansion of British trade and commerce. 

The Queen and J are keenly interested in your desire to 
provide improved and adequate housing accommodation for 
the working classes of your city. Birmingham was, in the 
past, responsible for an extensive improvement scheme by 
which large areas of houses that had survived their usefulness 
were swept out of existence. The condemnation of insanitary 
houses is an important aspect of the housing problem. But 
at this moment in all parts of the country the need is clearly 
for more and still more houses, The-recent calculations of 
your Housing and Town Planning Committee show how great 
is that need to Birmingham. In 1918 the provision had fallen 
short of the normal requirements of increased population by 
nearly r2,cco homes! [ am satisfied that Birmingham with 
its traditional enlightened municipal spirit will undertake the 
provision of these houses on a generous scale and with an 
eamest conception of its duty. 

May I express the hope that in making your plans you will 
not merely aim at securing bnght and healthy homes, but also 
provide ample facilities for recreation. [ rejoice that in most 
of the new housing schemes, greens, closes, and playing grounds 
are an important feature. They provide air space for the city, 
beautify it and make for the happiness and health of the 
children. in addition to these minor local amenities, you will 
doubtless continue the work of providing larger parks, recrea- 
tion and playing grounds, and thus afford ample facilities for 
the games and sports of the young. At present, as you know, 
in our large towns, football and cricket grounds are seldom 
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within your reach. The playground is often the street, with 
its deteriorating infiuence. 

Your Address refers to the local devotion and to the untiring 
efforts of women throughout the war. British women have 
proved their capacity to serve in every sphere of labour. 
They have undertaken the most arduous of tasks, as well as 
their hitherto recognized duties. The Queen has been proud 
to associate herself with certain institutions in which women 
have found a scope for useful service to the nation. 

I heartily sympathize with your allusions to our wounded 
and disabled sailors, soldiers, and airmen. The care of those 
who have grievously sufiered in the country’s cause is a sacred 
charge, and I welcome the generous action of some of your 
citizens in providing a permanent hospital for these heroes. 

It is upon an adequate and suitable education that the social 
well-being of the community largely depends, The formation 
of character in the rising generation is in the hands of he 
teachers, and the nation owes a debt of gratttude to those 
who, during the war, with decreased staffs and in the face of 
many difficulties, carried on the children’s education, I am 
glad to have this opportunity of paying a tribute to their 
devotion. 

We thank you for the assurance of your prayers, and for 
your good wishes. May all possible blessing and prosperity 
be granted to the City of Birmingham and 2ts people. 


VITALITY AND VIGOUR 


8 October, 1921 


1] thank you for your Address of welcome and good wishes 
to the Queen and myself. We are much gratified by the 
loyal assurances of patriotism and devotion to which it gives 
expression. We recall with pleasure our previous visits to 
Manchester, and we have observed with satisfaction the 
indications of the progress which the City has made since 
then. The extension of your Exchange, necessitated by the 
expansion of your trade, affords in itself a gratifying proof of 
vitality and vigour m the commerce and industry of Man- 
chester and of the busy district of which it is the centre. 

I am much interested to learn that you attribute this expan- 
sion of the trade of Manchester to the construction of the 
Ship Canal. I rejoice to hear that this striking feat of modern 
engineering has fulfilled the purpose with which it was under- 
taken, and that Manchester, which 30 years ago was an inland 
City 35 miles from the sea, has now risen to a very high position 
among the ocean ports of the United Kingdom. You have 
good treason to be proud of the insight, courage, and perse- 
verance of those citizens of Manchester who conceived that 
enterprise and, in spite of many difficulties, carried it to a 
triumphant conclusion. You remind me that the Canal was 
first inaugurated by the late Queen Victoria, and that an 
important extension was opened by my dear Father. It is 
a source of much satisfaction that my House should be so 
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intimately connected with the fortunes of this daring and 
successful work. 

I am happy to be assured of your belief that our presence 
here to-day for the purpose of opening the new extension of 
the Royal Exchange will prove a stimulus to trade. I am 
deeply conscious how intimately the well-being of the Nation 
is bound up with the prosperity of our national industry and 
commerce, in which the City of Manchester and the County 
of Lancashire take so important a part. I am sorely troubled 
by the present widespread unemployment, which is causing 
so much suffering to so many of my people. It is my sincere 
hope that the efforts of my Ministers to alleviate present and 
prevent future unemployment may be successful. 

I earnestly pray that by the blessing of Divine Providence, 
the united efforts of all classes of the community may wipe 
out the evil effects of the Great War, restore the productive 
and commercial activity of the Nation, and thus bring employ- 
ment, well-being, and happiness to all my people. 


& October, 1921 


It is a great pleasure to us to meet you to-day in the Man- 
chester Royal Exchange, and I feel a particular gratification 
in discharging at your request the duty of opening this build- 
ing after its reconstruction, The long history of the Exchange 
aS an institution and its connexion with the revered memory 
of Queen Victoria would suffice by themselves as claims on 
our regard; and the striking figures which you have quoted 
reveal the immense scope of the interests represented and the 
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vast scale of the business done within its walls, and bear 
eloquent testimony to its unique importance in the world of 
British industry and commerce. 

The exchanges have played a great part in the evolution 
of the modern business world; they have been the chief agency 
in transforming the hand-to-mouth operations of the old 
economic system into that steady rhythm of production and 
distribution which is the ideal of to-day’s business organiza- 
tion. In this process the Manchester Exchange has led the 
way. Its position as the great distributive centre for cotton 
yarns and fabrics makes its operations a matter of vital im- 
portance to the prosperity of British commerce and to the 
well-being of the whole country, It is, therefore, of good 
omen for the future of British trade and a cause of rejoicing 
to every one who has the national welfare at heart that the 
membership and the transactions of your exchange have so 
greatly increased. I congratulate you most sincerely on the 
fortunate necessity for this latest enlargement of an institution 
which has been already so many times enlarged and extended. 

I note with interest that the ceremony of to-day marks the 
completion of an undertaking which was begun immediately 
before the outbreak of the late terrible war. I earnestly hope 
that we may accept this as an indication that the interruption 
to the normal course of trade caused by the war is coming 
to an end, and that the great trading community of Man- 
chester will soon be able to pick up the broken threads of its 
economic development. I share to the full your aspirations 
for the preservation of peace and of friendly relations with 
foreign Powers. The attachment of Manchester to the cause 
of peace is a tradition of long standing; and indeed the value 
of peace is a lesson which your own circumstances must con- 
stantly bring home to you. Your staple industry derives all 
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its raw material from abroad, and looks to overseas markets 
to take much of its finished product. This is typical of the 
dependence of these islands on foreign trade and of that 
international character of modem busimess, which makes it 
impossible tor any great manufacturing or mercantile com- 
munity to live an isolated or self-sufficient life. 

It is my earnest hope and prayer that the ceremony in 
which we are taking part to-day may prove to be the starting- 
point for steady and ever-increasing development in the trades 
which are centred in this Exchange, and that this in its turn 
may serve to promote cordial and friendly relations between 
our own Country and the Peoples, whether within or without 
my Empire, who are united with it by commercial ties. I 
now have much pleasure in declaring open the new Extension 
of the Manchester Royal Exchange, 


SENSE OF GITIZENSHIP 


17 July, 1922 

1It gives me much pleasure to comply with the request of 
the London County Council to open the new County Hall, 
for I feel a particular interest and satisfaction in seeing the 
completion of this splendid building, the foundation-stone of 
which { laid more than ten years ago. 

The local government of every great city is a municipal 
problem, most difficult of solution. Opinions differ as to the 
machinery of local administration and the best methods of 
obtaining the best results, but it is universally recognized that 
the root of all good government is a live and active civic spirit. 

The men of old times were wise in erecting fine buildings 
in their towns, It is necessary to appeal to the imagination— 
a public authority meanly housed may be meanly esteemed. 
This noble Hall, the seat of the government of the County of 
London, wiil be typical of the importance of their duties and 
responsibilities and should stimulate the development of that 
sense of citizenship, so difficult and yet so imperative to 
cultivate. 

This building is, I believe, the first important public work 
completed in London since the war. We are struggling to 
regain the normal conditions of trade and industry, and I 
gtieve to think how much unemployment still exists, But 
surely the completion of this County Hall is one more proof 
that the energies, diverted to carrying on the war of four long 
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years’ duration, are returning to their old channels, and that 
the same determination and perseverance displayed by the 
citizens of London in the attainment of victory will equally 
be exerted in the no less difficult task of rebuilding our pros- 
perity in peace. 

I am glad to know that the County Hall will contain a 
permanent memorial to those members and servants of the 
Council who gave their lives in the Great War. Their names 
are a testimony to the splendid contribution rendered to the 
fighting strength of the country by the municipal organiza- 
tions—all the more splendid when we remember the heavy 
responsibilities imposed upon local authorities for essential 
services, the efficient performance of which was vital to victory. 

It is fitting in many ways that this Hall should have been 
erected on the banks of the Thames, the great highway of 
London, the means of her prosperity, and the opportunity of 
her greatness; and it is significant also that the site chosen 
should be on the southern side of the river. A few years ago 
all the vast expanse of this bank, now covered with dwellings, 
factories, and workshops of a teeming population, was mainly 
field and marsh-land, and it 1s only natural that development 
here should have been slower than on the north. But recon- 
struction is sure to come and, whatever its form, will be 
accelerated by the erection of this new civic building. 

On the opposite side of the river is a small area of land, 
historic in the pageantry of national life and throughout long 
years of steady progress the focus of ever-expanding activities. 
Here, also, let us hope that the opening of this new centre of 
county life in London will be the beginning of a chapter no 
less beneficial to the citizens of the metropolis. 

It would be difficult to emphasize too strongly the importance 
of efficient local government to the general well-being of this 
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country. Signal advances have been made: the improve- 
ments in sanitation and in the amenities of communal life have 
been enormous. In the reduced death-rates and, most signi- 
ficant and far-reaching of all, in the reduced infantile mortality, 
in which respect our Capital City holds so proud a record, the 
value of this work has been shown. Mauch still remains to be 
done, not only in measures of reconstruction, but also in 
renewed progress towards even better conditions. Great as 
have been the achievements of the past, results equally remark- 
able can be confidently looked for in the future; and nothing 
will more conduce to this end than the mutual confidence of 
all classes in the government of thé London County Council, 
and their cooperation in supporting the Countcil’s efforts to 
secure all that is best for the contentment and prosperity of 
the community. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE NATIONAL LIFE 


19 May, 1925 


It gives me much pleasure to open this new Power House 
at Barking Creek, a remarkable development in the supply 
of electricity to London and the surrounding counties. The 
electrical industry is one of our foremost national activities. 
It intimately concerns our everyday life, affects almost every 
industrial undertaking and provides the means to improve 
the conditions of factories and workshops by better equipment 
and lighting. 

Hardly less important is the part which electricity is destined 
to play in transport, in rural life, and in the home. In many 
of the Dominions, particularly where vast water power is 
available, electricity has been adapted alike to industry, to 
agriculture, and to domestic purposes. In the British Isles 
the source of power lies in our great coalfields; and there 
seems to be no insuperable obstacle to the use of electricity 
on an equally wide scale. It is manifest that preparations 
must be made for the attainment of this object. I am gratified 
to learn that the difficult problem of coordinating the numerous 
systems of supply within London and the home counties is 
approaching solution, and I tmist that this development will 
spread throughout the country. 

No longer 2 luxury for the few, electricity has become a 
necessity for the many. Its continued growth and wider use 
will diminish the cost of production and so make it more 
generally obtainable. I rejoice especially that by thus reducing 
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the smoke of our large towns, by relieving congested areas, 
and by the application of electricity in many other ways, the 
health of the population will materially benefit. I am gratified 
to learn that the construction of this Power Station has already 
assisted the problem of unemployment, and that the contem- 
plated work on the extensions of the system will further 
contribute to that end. 

I declare the Electric Power Station at Barking open. I 
earnestly hope that to-day’s inauguration may be a stimulus 
to an ever-increasing supply of electricity throughout the land; 
and that this useful branch of applied science may demonstrate 
the skill and industry of my people, increase the trade of the 
country, and promote the general welfare of the community. 


BRITISH SEAFARING IN PEACE AND WAR 


24 May, 1925 


1It affords me the greatest pleasure to come here and lay 
the foundation-stone of Lloyd’s new building, I have been 
impressed, as everyone must be, by the extraordimary and 
romantic history of Lloyd’s, outlined in your address, and by 
its evolution from an ordinary 17th century coffee-house to 
the great public and international institution familiar to us 
all, Cromwell said that no one mses so high as he who does 
not know whither he is going, and this has held gocd in our 
organizations as well as in men, You have also referred with 
legitimate pride to the traditional honour and integrity upon 
which the greatness of Lloyd’s is founded. The history of 
the Corporation 1s the embodiment of the highest qualities of 
British commerce. Lioyd’s policy has never been a one-sided 
pursuit of gain, but a combination of keenness and efficiency 
in business with a real and deep public spirit. It is not a mere 
coincidence that we owe the institution of our Lifeboat Service 
to Lloyd's, or that our National Gallery began with the pictures 
collected by a famous chairman of your Body. 

There is one branch of your work which calls for special 
reference, and all the more so because you have modestly 
foreborne to make the least allusion to it yourselves—the 
inestimable service which Lloyd’s has rendered to the country 
in war time. Throughout the long wars of the Revolutionary 
period, Lloyd’s was constantly able to supply the Admiralty 
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with valuable information as to the safety of commerce, the 
presence of hostile cruisers in the Channel, or the loss of mer- 
chant vessels through enemy action, and took a most active 
interest in the adoption and better organization of the convoy 
system. In similar circumstances in our own day, the Lloyd’s 
of 19r4 rose again to the situation and displayed the same 
loyalty and public spirit asin 1793. The State largely depended 
on the machinery of Lloyd's for reports, received through its 
agents and other channels, which contributed to the safety of 
British shipping and British cargoes of indispensable value to 
the welfare of the country. 

[t would, however, give an imperfect view of the scope and 
effect of your work were no mention made of its international 
character. Your world-wide organizations and influence have 
always been at the disposal of all maritime peoples who are 
in peace and amity with the British Empire. Remembering 
the history of your corporation and its record of services to 
Great Britain and the whole world, we confidently hope for 
still greater things from that expansion and development—the 
outcome of to-day’s inauguration. Even without the assurance 
in your address, your fellow countrymen proudly recognize that 
you are conscious of your great inheritance and traditions and 
determined to hand on these to future generations. I pray 
that the blessing of God may rest upon the Corporation of 
Lloyd’s, May your new home witness a continual growth in 
your work, prosperity and well-earned honour, 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 


19 July, 1924 

1] thank you very sincerely for your loyal and dutiful address 
and for the cordial and enthusiastic welcome which the Queen 
and I have received from the Corporation and citizens of 
Liverpool. We recall with pleasure our past visits to your city. 

Since then great changes have been effected. By far the 
most important of these is the building of the noble Cathedral 
to be consecrated to-day. It is a fine tribute to the piety, the 
generosity, and the local patriotism of the city and diocese 
that, on the 2oth anniversary of the day when my dear father 
jaid the foundation-stone of the Cathedral, this great and 
splendid achievement of modern architecture is ready for 
consecration and use. The hope which you have expressed 
that the Cathedral Church of Christ in Liverpool may be 
worthy of the historic Cathedrals of England will assuredly 
be realized. Liverpool has risen to the full height of its 
rare opportunity, and has placed itself on a level with those 
great merchant towns of the Middle Ages which found the 
highest expression of their religious aspirations and of their 
civic pride in the building and adorning of their Cathedral 
Church, . 

Neither im its site nor in its architecture need Liverpool 
Cathedral fear compatison with the masterpieces of past 
generations. The position chosen dominates the port, and 
cannot but fail to strike the imagination of approaching sailors 
and travellers with the belief that this great modern trading 
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community—no less than its medieval forerunners—desires to 
“ abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” 

The Cathedral, moreover, is worthy of its high spiritual 
purpose. The whole design brings out the grandeur of the 
architect’s conception and the skill with which he has solved 
the problem of adapting the building to the noble objects it 
has to serve. The necessity of ensuring that a very large 
congregation should be able to see and hear a preacher, intro- 
duced into his task a complication which did not trouble the 
builders of the Middle Ages. Liverpool Cathedral marks a 
most important stage in the evolution of modern British archi- 
tecture, since it is the first instance on so magnificent a scale 
in which the slavish copying of old models has been eschewed 
and the Gothic tradition has been freely used and transformed 
by the modern spirit to minister to the religious needs of the 
present day. 

This Cathedral recalls the great buildings of a past age; it 
is planned on a colossal scale, and can be completed only by 
efforts continued throughout a long series of years. This is 
the true spirit of the medieval builders, who felt that they 
could safely trust the execution of their cherished schemes to 
the faithful labours of succeeding generations, because what 
they designed to symbolize the undying life of the Church, 
might well be too vast to be accomplished by one generation 
of men. It is a splendid testimony to the vitality of the 
Church in Liverpool that they have embarked fearlessly on 
so noble an enterprise, confident that, although they could 
not see to the end, the work would not be allowed to languish, 
but would in due time be carried to completion—‘ They 
dreamed not of a perishable home who thus could build.” 
Their confidence was grounded also on a knowledge of the 
spirit of their fellow-citizens. It has long been a characteristic 
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of Liverpool that her people have never allowed success in 
commerce to blind their eyes to those values which are not 
to be measured in materia) balances, and that they have 
given liberally of their wealth to religion, social service, litera- 
ture, art, and science. 

The development and work of Liverpoo! University and 
the splendid results obtained in the study of tropical diseases 
are two examples among many to indicate how far Liverpool 
has been from confining herself to a narrow pursuit of gain, 
and what results have been achieved by the union of practical 
business capacity with intellectual research. 

I understand that, when the project of building a Cathedral 
in Liverpool was first launched, some fear was felt lest it 
should divert the money and energy so essential for the more 
ordinary needs of the Church. Actual facts have proved these 
misgivings to be without foundation: and the magnitude of 
the conception has gquickened the whole life of the Church 
and stimulated the activities of the diocese in all directions. 
I am convinced that the Cathedral, as a centre and expression 
of the religious aspirations of Liverpool, will be felt as an 
inspiration and a force for good in every sphere of social and 
industrial life, and in the entire channel of municipal enterprise. 


IN THE WORDS OF BAILIE JARVIE 


ro July, 1931 

1From our hearts the Queen and I thank you for your loyal 
address and affectionate welcome to Clydeside. This is the 
third time that we have come to the Glasgow Docks and 
each occasion has marked a new step in their development. 
Your address recalls that 34 years ago, during the reign of the 
great Queen Victoria, I paid my first visit to your city. Then 
you had only eight miles of quays. To-day you have 12, and 
the tonnage using your port has all but doubled itself. That 
in itself is a Temarkable record. But what chiefly impresses 
me is your present courage and enterprise, At a moment of 
industrial depression, you are steadfastly preparing for the 
long-hoped-for trade revival. I believe that those who have 
faith in the future of our nation will not be disappointed, and 
will reap the full reward of their foresight. 

Two centuries ago Glasgow was the pioneer in the develop- 
ment of trade with North America. That enterprise, in the 
words of the best known Glasgow citizen in literature, Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie, was the most fortunate event in her history 
“since St. Mungo first caught herrings in the Clyde,’’ More- 
over, it was the first step which raised Scotland from a poor 
and backward country to a foremost place in all: human 
activities. It has given Glasgow to-day the proud position 
of the second city in the Empire. She has been the window 
from which Scotland especially has looked out upon the world. 
She has been the port from which Scotsmen have gone forth 
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to colonize and develop new lands, For a century her ships 
have sailed every ocean, and there are few corners in the world, 
however remote, where you cannot find a Glasgow engineer, 

It is a great record, but I am convinced that it is not yet 
ended. There are still new worlds for Glasgow to conquer. 
There is, for example, that southern half of the American 
Continent from which my dear son, the Prince of Wales, has 
recently returned, and which I believe will one day be bound 
to Britain with close commercial ties. The future lies in the 
hands of the men with brains, energy, and determination. 
These qualities the people of the second city of my Empire 
have never lacked. The motto of this great city is:—‘ Let 
Glasgow Flounsh.”’ That is at once an aspiration and a resolve. 
When Scotsmen aspire earnestly to a purpose, the purpose is 
already half accomplished. We shall watch with cordial 
interest the fulfilment of that hope. I have much pleasure 
in acceding to your request that this splendid dock shall be 
named after me. 


THE SEA-BORNE TRAFFIC OF ENGLAND 


26 July, 1933 


*The Queen and I have accepted with much pleasure the 
invitation to be present at to-day's ceremony, and I thank 
you heartily for the loyal and dutiful address which you, 
Mr. Loder, have presented. The association of my family 
with the great docks in Southampton Water is, as you say, 
a long one, and I personally have a vivid recollection of that 
day in August, 1895, when I accompanied my father at the 
opening of the Prince of Wales Dock, the largest in existence 
at that time. It affords me, therefore, special satisfaction to 
inaugurate to-day this splendid addition to the dock system 
of the port. 

From the early days of our oversea trade Southampton has 
held a foremost place in the commercial life of this country. 
This position it has retained as the result of wise and con- 
tinuous development, and its record as a port of embarcation 
durmg the years of the Great War will never be forgotten. 

It is as true to-day as ever that the welfare of this country 
is largely bound up with the prosperity of its sea-borne traffic, 
Realizing the vital need for efficiency in our ports, as in all 
other requirements of our merchant navy, I look upon the 
opening of this, the largest graving dock in the world, as a 
good augury for the future of Southampton. 

I must express my admiration for the enterprise displayed 
by the board of the Southern Railway in undertaking this 
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great work in such difficult times. I congratulate the con- 
tracting firms and the engineers on their success in carrying 
it out, and I rejoice to think that the building of this dock 
has given the blessing of employment to many who would 
otherwise have been without it. 

I have much pleasure in declarmg the dock open for use 
and in naming it “ The King George V. Graving Dock," and 
I pray that by God's blessing it may serve to foster and increase 
the commerce of Southampton. 


CIVIC SPIRIT 


23 August, 1933 

10m behalf of the Queen and myself I thank you very sin- 
cetely, my Lord Mayor, for your loyal and dutiful address. 

We recall with pleasure our first visit in 1894 to Leeds in 
connexion with the Yorkshire College. Ten years later the 
College was raised to the status of a University, whose remark- 
able extension and progress bear striking testimony to the 
zeal and energy of its authorities and to the public spirit and 
generosity of its benefactors. 

Seventy-five years ago my beloved Grandmother opened 
this fine old Town Hall. It gives me much pleasure to come 
here to-day to open the new Civic Hall, which has been built 
to provide long-needed accommodation for the municipal work 
of your city. 

The root of good government is a live and active civic spirit. 
Your new Hall will, I know, bring home to your citizens the 
importance of their responsibilities, and will still further 
stimulate the development of that sense of public duty which 
is already a marked characteristic of your people. 

I am deeply conscious how intimately the well-being of the 
nation is bound up with the prosperity of our industry and 
commerce, in which the City of Leeds and its neighbours in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire play so important a part. Ina 
few minutes’ time I shall be declaring open your new Civic 
Hall, and it is my earnest hope and prayer that to-day’s 
ceremony may prove the beginning of increased prosperity 
for this great city. 
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THE FORTITUDE OF LANCASHIRE 


18 july, 1934 

it is a deep pleasure to us to come here to-day to open for 
the use of men a thoroughfare so great and strange as this 
Mersey Tunnel, now made ready by your labour. In some 
other seaports channels and estuaries have been bridged with 
structures which rank amongst the wonders of the world. 
Such bridges stand in the light to be marvelled at by all. 
The wonder of your tunnei will only come into the mind after 
refiection, Who can reflect without awe that the will and 
power of men, which in our time have created the noble bridges 
of the Thames, the Forth, the Hudson and Sydney Harbour, 
can drive also tunnels such as this, wherein many streams of 
wheeled trafic may run in light and safety below the depths 
and turbulence of tidal water bearing the ships of the 
world? 

Such a task could only be achieved by the endeavours of 
a multitude, Hundreds have toiled here. The work of many 
thousands all over the country has helped their toil, I thank 
all those whose effort has achieved this miracle. I praise the 
imaginations that foresaw, the minds that planned, the skill 
that fashioned, the will that drove, and the strong arms that 
endured in the bringing of this work to completion, May 
our peoples always work together thus for the blessing of this 
kingdom by wise and noble uses of the power that man has 
won from nature. [ trust that citizens of this double city, 
so long famous as daring traders and matchless seamen, may 
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for many generations find profit and comfort in this link that 
binds them. I am happy to declare the Mersey Tunnel open. 
May those who use it ever keep grateful thought of the many 
who struggled for long months against wind and darkness to 
bring it into being. 


18 July, 1934 

?I thank you for your loyal and dutiful address and for the 
cordial welcome which the County Palatine has given to the 
Queen and myself during our drive on the Liverpool—East 
Lancashire road, which should play a valuable part in relieving 
congestion on the older highways and in encouraging the 
orderly development of the territory through which it passes, 
I feel sure that every care will be taken so to plan the use of 
lands adjoining this magnificent thoroughfare as to safeguard 
and increase the amenities of the district and to promote the 
safety and convenience of road users. The value of this road, 
towards the cost of which many authorities have contributed, 
will be enhanced by the opening of the Mersey Tunnel, and it 
is no small testimony to the vigour of local administration in 
this great region that these two conspicuous projects should 
have been undertaken concurrently and brought simultaneously 
to successful completion. 

I am glad to know that relief to unemployment was afforded 
by the execution of this scheme, and I congratulate the local 
authorities, their officers, the contractors, and all those of 
every calling who have contributed towards this worthy enter- 
prise. The fortitude shown by the people of Lancashire during 
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the period of acute industnal depression has commanded 
admiration and sympathy, and I earnestly hope that a revival 
of trade will have a speedy effect upon your important indus- 
tries. I have great pleasure in deciaring this new beautiful 
road, the Liverpool—East Lancashire road, officially open. 


THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT 


7 Sepiember, 1921 


The King commands me to convey his welcome to the 
delegates who have assembled in London to take part in the 
Methodist Ecumenical Conference, His Majesty congratulates 
the world’s Methodism upon having convened this important 
assemblage, representing upwards of 30,000,000 of its adherents, 
from all quarters of the globe. The King trusts that the out- 
come of their deliberations may be to promote the advance- 
ment of a deeper religious spirit in the daily life of the peoples 
of the world, and to further the movements towards a closer 
inter-communication between the Christian Churches. 


7 April, 1924 

al am much interested in the conference over which you are 
to preside for the discussion from a Christian standpoint of 
the problems and perplexities of our social, political, and 
economic life. Such discussions must surely be welcomed by 
the citizens of a Christian country; and I shall look forward 
to hearmg the results of your deliberations. 


? Message (through Lord Stamfordham, the King's Private Secretary) 
to the Methodist Ecumenical Conference in London. 

4 From a letter to the Bishop of Manchester, chairman of the 
Conference {at Birmingham) on Christian Politics, Economics, and 
Citizenship (‘‘ Copec *’). 


LHE SALVATION ARMY 


8 March, 1926 


The King has received with feelings of gratification the 
message from the important gathering of Salvationists who 
are celebrating your seventieth birthday at the Royal Albert 
Hall. In conveying his Majesty’s thanks to all those who 
have joined in this communication, 1 am commanded to 
congratulate you on this anniversary in your life and at the 
same time to assure you how much the King appreciates and 
sympathizes with the noble work of the Salvation Army so 
vigorously and successfully carried on throughout the British 
Empire and in other parts of the world. 


? Message to General Booth {sent through Lord Stamfordham) at a 
gathering in London. 


JOHN BUNYAN 


22 November, 1928 


I sincerely thank you for the message of loyal greetings 
from all who are commemorating the John Bunyan Tercen- 
tenary. I heartily sympathize with this national tribute to 
a great Englishman whose words have brought comfort to 
untold thousands, and the memory of whose life and wnitings 
will never die wherever the English language is spoken. 


' Letter to the chairman of a meeting in London to commemorate 
the tercentenary of John Bunyan. 
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RELIGIOUS REUNION 


23 July, 1930 

1T thank you most sincerely for your address and for the 
spirit of devotion and affection which animates it. I am 
especially touched by the assurance of your sympathy with 
me in my recent iliness and of your pleasure at my recovery. 

It is a deep satisfaction to me to receive and to welcome 
this great assemblage of Bishops of the Anglican Communion, 
which includes not only Bishops from my Dominions but 
from the United States of Amenca. I have observed with 
interest that among the delegations which have visited Lam- 
beth has been an important one from the Orthodox Church. 

Looking back upon the beginning of this series of Lambeth 
Conferences, it must be a source of pride and thankfulness to 
reflect what a testrmony they bear to the growth and develop- 
ment of the Anglican Communion, A hundred years ago it 
was little more than the Church of a single Kingdom, The 
present Conference is a world-wide gathering of united though 
mostly self-governing Churches, which has attained the pro- 
portions of a General Council. I remember Io years ago, when 
I had the pleasure of receiving the Sixth Lambeth Conference, 
that the question of the Reunion of Chnstendom was foremost 
in your thoughts. You put before the world an ideal of unity 
and a plea for a new endeavour to heal the rents in the fabric 
of the Church. I am most happy to learn that this appeal 
has not been fruitless. It is my earnest hope and prayer that 
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the work which your last Conference began may prosper; 
and that the deliberations of this present Conference may 
result in some notable advance towards this great and 
desirable end. 

I learn from your address that the main subjects for your 
consideration are summed up under the general head—~‘ The 
Faith and Witness of the Church in this generation.’ The 
subject has been well chosen, and with keen insight into the 
needs of the present day. The obvious and material damage 
of the War is not now so manifest as when you last met; 
the wounds are to some extent scarred over. But men’s 
minds and souls are still troubled by the wounds which the 
War inflicted, and perplexed through the shocks thereby dealt 
to their old beliefs and spiritual loyalties. At such a time 
the Fathers of the Church do well to take counsel together 
how best to bring home to the world of to-day, in ways most 
appropriate to the difficulties which beset it, the truths of the 
Everlasting Gospel. “God reigns’*"—and I pray that His 
Blessing may rest upon your deliberations. 


OPEN SPACES FOR LONDON 


Ig july, 1925 

‘It is a great pleasure to the Queen and myself to come here 
to-day and to open the park of Ken Wood to the public. 
Anything which increases the health and happiness of the 
people of London always has our warmest sympathy. The 
acquisition of Ken Wood is the happy conclusion of more than 
a century's efforts to preserve this line of heights, so that their 
beauty of form and vegetation may refresh eyes and minds 
wearied by continuous streets and houses, and their wide 
expanse serve as a recréation ground for a crowded city 
population. 

The topography of Hampstead Heath and its neighbouring 
open spaces, dominating as they do London on the north-west, 
Inakes their preservation of exceptional importance, and the 
crowning glory 1s the beautiful woodland under the shade of 
which we are met to-day. We are deeply indebted to the 
activity and public spirit of the Ken Wood Preservation 
Council, to the noble generosity of private benefactors, and 
to the cooperation of the local authorities and charitable bodies 
who have contributed towards the purchase of the estate. 

We all realize the admirable skill and devotion of the London 
County Council in the discharge of its responsibilities with 
regard to the protection and improvement of open spaces, 
and it is eminently satisfactory that Ken Wood is to be main- 
tained by the Council as an addition to Hampstead Heath. 
This fragment of the ancient forest of Middlesex retains a wild 


t Speech at opening Ken Wood (north-west London) as a public park. 
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and unspoilt beauty in vivid contrast to the populous streets 
below it, and will give to town-bred children a glimpse of the 
magic of primeval woods and meadowland. I am especially 
plad to hear that the existing character of the estate will, as 
much as possible, be preserved. I earnestly hope that all 
who benefit by the use of Ken Wood Park will do their best 
to assist the authorities in their endeavours to protect it from 
the unsightly litter which, alas, in so many cases disfigures 
our parks and other piaces to which the public resort for 
recreation and amusement. 

Until recent years we were accustomed to regard the expan- 
sion of London as an inevitable and uncontrollable force, and 
could only regret the loss of so much natural beauty. Experi- 
ence has now shown that, while the growth of towns cannot 
be retarded, it can be so guided by enlightened public spirit 
that the development of mew areas need not destroy the 
present amenities of the district. 

I have much pleasure in dedicating Ken Wood for all time 
for the use and enjoyment of the public; and I sincerely trust 
that the foresight and generosity which have secured this 
lovely spot will arouse a beneficent spirit of emulation in 
other areas which are affected by the expansion of London. 


HEALTH 


21 May, 1928 


It is with great pleasure that the Queen and I have come 
here to-day to open the Children’s Hospital in North Ken- 
sington which bears the name of my dear aunt, the Princess 
Louise, who has taken an active part in its re-establishment. 

On behalf of the Queen, I thank you for the reference to 
her interest in the hospital. Its development from the old 
dispensary to an up-to-date children’s hospital is a sign of 
the increased attention so wisely given by the nation to the 
health of children. Our crowded cities still exact a heavy toll 
on child life, laying upon us all the responsibility of providing 
sick children with the means of growing into sound, healthy 
citizens, 

It is gratifying to me to be reminded of the close association 
which the Kensington Dispensary, of which this hospital is 
the outcome, has had for many years with the members of 
my family. 

I congratulate you on the completion of these buildings. 
The selection of the site shows a prudent and far-sighted 
policy, I feel sure that the families in the locality whose 
children are in urgent need of medical or surgical treatment, 
will welcome the presence of the hospital in their midst. I 
am glad to know that the hospital has received support from 
all classes of the community, and I trust that this assistance 
will continue. 

F Speech on opening the Children’s Hospital in North Kensington, 
London. 
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I now declare the Princess Louise Kensington Hospital for 
Children open, and pray that, with God’s blessing, your work 
may bring relief to the sick and sufiering. 


12 December, 1933 


1We feel a special interest in revisiting St. Mary’s Hospital 
since for close on 20 years I was a predecessor in office of your 
President, my dear daughter-in-law, the Duchess of York. 
I recall too that many years ago the skill and care of a nurse 
from this hospital contributed largely to my recovery from an 
attack of typhoid fever. 

Happily curative and preventive medicine and surgery do 
not stand still, They are progressive sciences, and this was 
probably never more true than to-day. The tireless efforts 
of devoted workers, in the clinical sphere and in the laboratory 
alike, are ever wresting fresh secrets from Nature and adding 
to existing knowledge in many different fields. 

No less important than the growth of knowledge is its 
dissemination to those who will apply it. Thus the health 
of my people, as you have weil said, Mr. Dean, depends in 
great measure on the training which the medical schools of 
to-day give to their students who will be the doctors of to- 
MOTTOW. 

The buildings and equipment of a medical school must keep 
pace with knowledge, and inevitably there comes a time when 
tadical change is required. ‘You are indeed fortunate that 
when your need for a new school arose those wise donors of 
whom you have spoken, and others also, gave generously of 
their substance and helped with their inspiration. I doubt 


= Speech on opening the new building of St. Mary's Hospital Medical 
School. 
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not, Mr. Dean, that this new provision for medical education 
in London owes much also to your own well-informed and 
untiring labours. 

I am happy to declare the new building of St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital Medical School open, and I pray that with God’s blessing 
the beneficent work of the school, and the hospital with which 
it is associated, may prosper and extend. 


FREEMASONRY 
12 July, 1933 


1I thank your Royal Highness very sincerely for the address 
which you, as the head of Enghsh Freemasons, have presented, 
and I am deeply moved by these further proofs of Masonic 
loyalty and affection towards my throne and person, It gives 
both the Queen and myself great pleasure to come here to-day 
and thus show our continued interest in the craft of which 
many of my family are members. 

To give rather than to receive has always been one of the 
first tenets of this Order. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that the idea of a Freemasons’ Hospital, to be maintained by 
its members, met with such an enthusiastic response when 
initiated more than 20 years ago. The completion of the 
scheme was delayed by the War, during which, however, the 
hospitals established by Freemasons did excellent work, and 
I well remember a visit paid by the Queen and myself to the 
institution in Fulham Road, the immediate predecessor of this 
great building. 

Throughout his life my dear father gave the warmest support 
to all measures directed towards the relief of suffering and 
distress, and I appreciate your reference to his work in con- 
nexion with King Edward's Hospital Fund, in which J also 
take the keenest interest. . 

Your object in establishing this hospital has been to provide 
accommodation, equipped with every medical, surgical, and 


t Speech on opening the Royal Masonic Hospital at Ravenscourt 
Park, London. The Duke of Connaught is the head of English 


Freemasons. 
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nursing device of modern science, for both men and women 
who, when victims of sickness, wish to pay according to their 
means, This fine building, so admirably situated and planned 
to give patients the benefits of sunshine and fresh air, is a 
worthy realization of your hopes and cannot fail to bring 
comfort and help to Freemasons and their families. 

With great pleasure do I accede to your request that this 
hospital shall in future be called the Royal Masonic Hospital. 
I now declare it open and pray that, with God’s blessing, 
within its walls may be found relief from suffering and restora- 
tion to health. 


THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS 


GRENADIER GUARDS 


3 July, 1921 

1] rejoice to see once more the three regiments of the Old 
Brigade of Guards. More than two hundred and thirty years 
have passed since you first met together. Since then you 
have fought together, generally with victory and always with 
honour, in many fields in all parts of the world; and in none 
more frequently than in the familiar ground of Northern 
France and Flanders, which you quitted nearly three years 
ago, nore than ever covered with glory, worthier than ever of 
your proud place at the head of the British Infantry. 

Two hundred and sixty-three years have passed since you 
first went into action at Dunkirk Dunes under command of 
an English Prince, yet, strangely enough, opposed to British 
troops. Many times since then have you returned to Northern 
France and the Low Countnes under King William ITI, under 
Marlborough, under the Duke of Cumberland, under the Duke 
of York, under Sir Thomas Graham, under Wellington, and 
finally under Lord French and Lord Haig. And these are 
only a few of your campaigns. Twice you fought in America, 
in the 17th and m the 18th centuries. In Spain you made 
yourselves felt under Sir John Moore and Wellington. In 
Africa you defended Tangier for King Charles II, and helped 


t Addresses to the Grenadier Guards, the Coldstream Guards, aud 
the Scots Guards on presenting new colours in London. The first 
paragraph, as given im the address to the Grenadier Guards, was the 
same in each case. See also pp. 34, 35, 55-57, 100-102. 
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to take Khartum for Queen Victoria; and I have still omitted 
to mention the Crimea. 

When you sailed to France in 1914 no old Grenadier could 
help asking himself if the Grenadiers were still the men of 
Steenkirk, of the Schellenberg, of Fontenoy, Guildford Court- 
house, Lincelles, Barrosa, Quatre Bras, and Waterloo—still 
the men who, alone of Sir John Moore’s retreating army, 
marched into Cornfia in orderly column of route, ragged, 
shoeless, and filthy indeed, but with drums beating and the 
men keeping step. Grenadiers, you have proved yourselves 
greater than your greatest traditions. If Moore had seen one 
of your battalions withdrawn from the line in November, 1914, 
a mere handful of one officer and something over 80 men, 
and watched them forthwith reform my own company out 
of that handful and do an hour's steady drill, then he would 
have exclaimed as he said outside Corufia in 1809, ‘“ Those 
must be the Guards,’”” Many, many times were your battalions, 
one and all, reduced to mere handfuls during the late war. 
Once, indeed—I speak of the band of heroes of your 4th Bat-° 
talion under Captain Pryce—not one man was left. He and 
his little remnant of fourteen men at the last sallied forth 
alone to the attack of thousands, and proved by their death 
that there was one thing which the Germans could not kill— 
the Grenadier spirit. 

I give you these colours as an emblem of that spirit, to be 
maintained and to be heightened so long as the Grenadier 
Guards shall live. 


COLDSTREAM GUARDS 


On September 3, 1650, being then but a few months old, 
yout regiment came under fire for the first time at Dunbar, 
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with Colonel George Monck at your head, and Oliver Cromwell 
for your Commander-in-Chief. You are the sole survivors of 
the famous New Model Army of 1645. You stand alone in 
the British Army as having served under all three of our great 
commanders of the past—Cromwell, Marlborough, Wellington 
—and these are no small things. You started the campaign 
of August, 1914, on nearly the same ground as that of 1678. 
You had not the luck of your comrades, the Grenadiers, of 
being present at all of Marlborough’s great actions; but, on 
the other hand, you had better fortune than they in landing 
in Egypt with Sir Ralph Abercromby, and of sharing in 
Wellington's earlier victories in the Peninsula. You and the 
Scots were the Guards whom he commended to the whole 
Army when you two alone, on one awful night before Burgos, 
went, and went cheerfully, to duty in the trenches. It was 
you, Coldstream Guards, whom the great Russian General 
selected for special mention in the fight, so glorious to all 
British troops engaged, of Inkermann. The “ Intrepid Cold- 
stream,’”’ as Todleben called you, lost on that day 207 out 
of 438 of all ranks present. But you, and many regiments 
besides you, have suffered worse losses in the late war, just as 
you have known worse trenches than those of Burgos. I can 
enter into no detail; but I cannot help recalling that great 
day in the Battle of the Somme when your three battalions 
led the attack of your Division. 

In giving you these colours I shall only recall to you the 
words in which Oliver Cromwell described the soldiers that 
he had made—‘‘ men who make some conscience of what 
they do—men who know what they are fighting for, and love 
what they know,”” This has been your tradition for now 
nearly three centuries. Let it keep you, as it has made you, 
** Second to None.” 
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I believe that, when your history is written, it will be found 
that you have a longer line of descent than your comrades, 
the Grenadiers and the Coldstream. It matters not. Lf you 
are the Third Guards, you are the third of a great trinity. 
You have worked heartily with the two other regiments, 
particularly with the Coldstream, for two centuries and a half, 
and will do so, I cannot doubt, for two centuries more. 

Of your first great campaigns in Flanders, under William ITT, 
we owe our first good account to your Chaplain, Danvergne. 
Under Queen Anne you had the bad luck to serve in Spain 
instead of under Marlborough in Flanders; but there are some 
defeats more glorious than victories; and of the heroic little 
band which defended Brihuega in 1710, you were selected as 
the most deserving of all. 

In the r8th century your fortunes were very frequently 
linked with those of the Coldstream, for the two regiments 
were brigaded together; and the brunt fell sometimes upon 
them and sometimes upon you. In Sir Ralph Abercromby’s 
decisive action in Egypt it fell upon you; and dearly you paid 
forthe honour. At Talavera you both of you pushed a counter- 
attack too far, and your own casualties amounted to 320; 
but neither you nor the Coldstream lost a single prisoner, 
and your brigade rallied and reformed at once in spite of its 
heavy losses, 

In 1812 it was you, together with the Coldstream, who 
earned from Wellington commendation for the Guards when 
he censured all the rest of the Army, It was you and the 
Coldstream who formed Byng’s Brigade at Waterloo when 
Weilington said that none but British troops could have held 
Hougomont, and none but the very best of them, 
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And so we came down to the Great War, lately ended. 
For you, as for the two other regiments, I might select scores 
of honourable incidents worthy of commendation; but I think 
that nothing can surpass the behaviour of your 1st Battalion 
at the first battle of Ypres. The Germans by their weight 
of artillery and numbers tore a gap through the line on your 
Tight. Your right flank company, together with another half 
company, was then thrown back, and fought to the last man 
and the last round. They were then replaced by another 
company and two platoons, and the original line was held by 
two platoons only. But you held on. The Germans could 
not force their way through you nor past you; and when at 
last you were relieved, with more than half your men down, 
the line was still safe, and the gap still closed. It was a price- 
less and magnificent service. You were the same in rgr4 as 
in 1716; and you will continue the same—meeting every 
enemy in the spirit of your old Latin motto, which may be 
translated thus: “ Beware of challenging the Scots Guards." 


THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY 


THE LIFE GUARDS 
25 june, 1927 


‘Fourteen years have passed since, at Windsor, I had the 
happiness of reviewing my Household Cavalry. I rejoice to 
see them again on parade this morning, and it is surely fitting 
that our ceremony should be held on an historic site where, 
more than two and a half centuries ago, the King’s Cavalry 
Guard took over their quarters from the Gentlemen Pensioners, 
and where mounted soldiers from the Life Guards and Royal 
Horse Guards have ever since stood sentry. 

In peace and war, at Court and in camp, the Household 
Cavalry have served their Sovereign and their country with 
devotion and zeal, At Neerwinden and Dettmgen Kings of 
England, present on the field, gave their tribute to your bravery. 
The Duke of Wellington’s “‘ Thank you, Life Guards” at 
Waterloo was echoed by Lord Wolseley’s message from Egypt 
to the Duke of Cambridge: “ Believe me, Sir, these Household 
Cavalrymen are teaching me a lesson”; and assuredly you 
will never forget the Commander-in-Chief’s expression of heart- 
felt gratitude when, in an hour of supreme crisis, the Seventh 
Cavalry Brigade forbade the enemy’s path to Ypres. 

Life Guards! You have a long and continuously splendid 
story from that day in 1661 when you formed the nucleus of 
the British Army. Gentlemen of the Life Guards escorted 
King Charles II on his entry into London, and you wear that 


1 Address in London to the Household Cavalry at 2 presentation of 
new standards. See also pp. 36, 100. 
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Monarch’s badge of oak leaves; ever since the Kestoration 
your service has been close to the person of the Sovereign, 
while you have maintained your proud place on the right of 
the line. Proudly, also, do you, whose war record extends 
from Maestricht to Mons, bear on your rolls the names of 
men who have held high command, and you are indeed happy 
to-day in having so renowned a soldier as Lord Allenby to 
follow the Dukes of Albemarle and Mariborough. 

I know that, in the years to come, you and those who follow 
you will tread the same level of excellency and carry high 
your Standards emblazoned with honours won in your country's 
cause; and these, as your Sovereign and your Colonel-in-Chief, 
I am proud to present to you. 


THE ROYAL HORSE GUARDS 
[This was the same as the foregoing, except that for the third para- 
graph starting " Life Guards!" was substituted the following :] 
Royal Horse Guards! If no regiment has varied its title 
so often as yours, no regiment has preserved its character 
more closely, while to those who follow and cherish your story 
you will, perhaps, always be remembered as ‘‘ The Blues.” 
The fine service of the Life Guards under King William III. 
has for its counterpart your splendid achievements at Warburg, 
Beaumont, and Willems, and alongside those comrades in 
four centuries you have fought in the field within and without 
the Continent of Europe. Like the Life Guards, you claim 
association with men whose deeds are written large in the pages 
of military history—the Duke of Wellington, Lord Granby, 
who himself rode at your head, Lord Raglan, Lord Wolseley, 
and Lord Haig are names to fill with pride all who serve in 
your regiment and who hold dear its honour and its fame. 


ESPRIT DE CORPS 


THE WEST INDIA REGIMENT 
18 February, 1927 


1To me it is a sad task to bid farewell to a regiment whose 
fine record of gallantry under the most arduous conditions 
covers a period of nearly 150 years. Your regimental Colour 
shows distinguished service in the West Indies and West 
Africa, and I am glad to think that your achievements during 
the Great War in East Africa, Palestine, and the Cameroons 
will be emblazoned on my Colour, and handed down to pos- 
terity. The West India Regiment has stood every test in 
peace and in war, thus earning an honoured name in the 
annals of the British Army. I am proud to take charge of 
your Colours to be preserved and held in reverence as an out- 
ward and visible symbol of a great regiment. I gratefully 
thank all ranks for loyal and devoted service to the Empire. 


THE MANCHESTER REGIMENT 
16 May, 1930 


iThe Manchester Regiment has a glorious history.. Though 
scarcely half a century has elapsed since this title was con- 
ferred upon it, the present two battalions existed as the 
63rd and 96th Regiments of Foot, having been raised respec~ 


2 Speech at Buckingham Palace on accepting custody of the Colours 
after the regiment had been disbanded. 
* Address at an inspection at Buckingham Palace. 
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tively in 1756 and early in the nineteenth century, The 
63rd Regiment was raised at the outbreak of the Seven Years 
War, and three years later took part in the capture of Guada- 
loupe. The regimental badge of the fleur-de-lis is a relic of 
that engagement. Again, in the Crimea, it rendered dis- 
tinguished service, losing at Inkerman one-third of its strength, 
the bearers of the Queen's and Regimental Colours being killed 
by the side of the commanding officer, In r8ozr the 96th 
Regiment of Foot fought in the Battle of-Alexandria and in 
the Peninsular War from 1808-11. 

After 188r the regiment, under its present title, The Man- 
chester Regiment, served in the Egyptian War and in South 
Africa, including the defence of Ladysmith, where two Victoria 
Crosses were gained, In 1908, when the Territorial Force 
was established, six battalions were joined to the regiment, 
the traditions of which they have inherited and worthily main- 
tained; and I am glad that detachments from these battalions 
are present here to-day. 

During the Great War the regiment expanded to qz bat- 
talions. Twenty-seven proceeded overseas and fought in all 
theatres of war, in France and Belgium, Italy and Salonika, 
Gallipoli and Egypt; Palestine and Mesopotamia, gaining 70 
battle honours. More than 14,000 officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men were killed during those terrible years. 
Twice that number were either wounded or missing, Eleven 
Victoria Crosses were gained by the regiment. It is indeed a 
noble record of service and sacrifice, in keeping with the finest 
traditions of the British Army. I am proud to have become 
Colonel-in-Chief of so distinguished a regiment, and it gives 
me great pleasure to see this representative parade under the 
command of Colonel Freyberg, the gallant commander of our 
1st Battalion. 
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THE EOYAL SCOTS 
19 April, 1933 


1. am happy to be with my First Regiment of Foot upon so 
memorable an occasion, and to express my appreciation of the 
steadiness and soldierly bearing of all ranks in this, your first, 
battalion. My thoughts are with all past and present Royal 
Scots, the world over, upon this moving anniversary in the 
long life of the regiment. After three centuries its record is 
writ large in the story of our country, As your King I thank 
you for services so lengthy, so illustrious, and so devoted. 

Queen Victona tock pride that she was born in the Regiment, 
of which her father was Colonel. I understand her pride. It 
warms my heart to see the Duke of Kent’s own Regiment, 
passing its three hundredth milestone, with my dear daughter 
at its head. 

J, too, desire to identify myself with my oldest Regiment. 
It gives me great pleasure to confer wpon your Pipers the right 
to wear my personal tartan, the Royal Stuart. I knéw that 
you and your successors will ever hold fast to your high 
traditions, and that Scotland and the Empire may always rely 
on The Royal Scots. 


THE LONDON TERRITORIALS 
24 June, 1933 


aIt is a great disappointment to the Queen and me that 
the weather has deprived me of the opportunity of reviewing 


« Speech at Aldershot to The Royal Scots. 

* Message to the Secretary of State for War after the proposed 
teview in Hyde Park of the Territorial Army in London had been 
cancelled owing to the weather, 
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the troops of the Territorial Army in London this afternoon. 
I was aware that it was to be for the first time a parade ofall 
arms, including guns and tractors, and J was looking forward 
to seeing the full extent of the effort and services of the Terri- 
torial Army in London. 

IT know well the high standard of efficiency for which the 
Territorial Army has always been noted could not have been 
achieved without sustained patriotism on the part of the men 
engaged in civil avocations, or without the readiness of a 
large number of employers to grant facilities for men to serve. 

Great praise for the untiring work is due to the Territomal 
Anny Associations for the City and County of London, and I 
trust that their devoted efforts will be rewarded by an ever- 
increasing number of the citizens ot London who will come 
forward to share the responsibilities and enjoy the glorious 
traditions of their own Territorial units. 

F much regret that it should have been necessary to cancel 
to-day’s parade, for which the troops had spent so much time 
and trouble in preparing, and for which all concerned had 
combined to make such careful arrangements. I trust, how- 
ever, that I may have the opportunity in the not far distant 
future of seeing the troops of the Territorial Army in London 


on parade cuce again. 


THE ETON COLLEGE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 
16 june, 1930 


1] am very glad to see you on parade to-day, and I con- 
gratulate the Battalion on its smart appearance, In the 
patnotic wave of 1860 which brought the Volunteer Force 





1 Address on presenting new colours. 
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into being, Eton was among the first of the public schools to 
be enrolled, and to receive the colours to which you now bid 
farewell, A year later Queen Victoria inspected in the Home 
Park the Eton College Rifle Volunteers, with the band of the 
same regiment which we have with us here to-day. 

Your colours cannot be inscribed with victonous campaigns, 
but they bear the arms of the College granted by my ancestor 
Henry VI, reminding you of the call to service, in peace as 
well as in war, to which Eton has at all times been ready to 
respond. The roli of distinguished Etonians includes many, 
both sailors and soldiers, whose names will be held in lasting 
honour. There is no battlefield, no outpost of Empire, where 
Etonians have not fought with valour and worked with dis- 
tinction. During the Great War you had a splendid record— 
5.715 Etonians served in the Forces, and 1,158 gave their 
lives: 13 Victoria Crosses were awarded, 

As Colonel-in-Chief of the Officers Training Corps I have 
followed this movement from its beginning with interest and 
appreciation. Jn war the valuable work of the Corps can 
never be estimated; in peace it forms a happy link of comrade- 
ship between public schools and paves the way for commissions 
in my Regular and Territorial Armies. Above all it helps to 
stimulate the formation of character, and fosters that esfrs 
de corps which is the proud heritage of our race. It is with 
the greatest pleasure that I present these new colours to 
replace those which for nearly three-quarters of a century 
have been the visible sign of an institution that has stood for 
the spirit of service and self-sacrifice in the life of the College. — 


PLAY THE GAME 


24 May, 1923 


1On this day My people in all parts of the world join to 
celebrate their unity and to draw closer the common ties which 
hold them together. 

Each of our many peoples has its own life to live, each has 
its own work to do; yet all are members of one family, sharing 
their sorrows and joys. 

You have learned how the Empire was built up by brave 
and wise men and women in the past. It is only by courage, 
wisdom, and unselfishness that it will endure. It is a great 
inheritance. Your fathers and forefathers made it. Its future 
welfare and good name are, under the Providence of God, in 
your hands. 

Do not think of it as a thing far away from you. Every 
one of you counts, and what you do and learn now will decide 
how far you will be able to play your part worthily when you 
grow up. 

Get knowledge, be brave, honourable, and kind, thinking 
of others before yourselves, and always play the game, So 
will you fit yourselves to hand down this community of free 
nations to your children and grandchildren as a great instru- 
ment for justice, peace, and good will, which will deserve the 
respect and esteem of mankind. 


« Empire Day message, recorded on the gramophone at Buckingham 
Palace, to the elementary schoolchildren of the Empire. 


THE SPIRIT OF SPORTSMANSHIP 


26 July, 1928 

tThe King, as Patron of the British Olympic Association, 
sends his best wishes to the British teams competing in the 
Olympic Games in Amsterdam. The King hopes that they 
will add fresh laurels to the fame of British athletics, and his 
Majesty is confident that they will, as ever, display, whether 
in victory or defeat, that spirit of sportsmanship which is the 
tradition of their race. 


24. August, 1930 

2. am desired by the King to convey to Mr. Woodfull and 
his team his Majesty’s hearty congratulations on their success, 
and on the remarkable exhibition of cricket they have given 
in the Test Matches. 

It was a great pleasure to his Majesty to meet them, to see 
them play, and to have the opportunity of watching Mr. 
Bradman bat. 

The King hopes that they enjoyed the tour, and will carry 
back to their homes the happiest recollections of their visit 
to this country. 


25 September, 1931 
3The King warmly thanks you and those with you for your 


1 Message to the British Olympic teams at Amsterdam. 

a Messape through the King’s private secretary to the Australian 
cricket team in England. 

3 Message through the King's private secretary to the captain of 
the New Zealand cricket team as they left England. 
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loyal message. His Majesty has followed your tour with much 
interest, and congratulates you, not only on your success, ‘but 
on the sporting spirit in which your team has always played 
the game. The King was pleased to meet you all, and trusts 
that, although many of your matches were ruined by the 
weather, you will return to your home with pleasant recol- 
lections of your visit. 


16 February, 1933 


tAs patron of the M.C.C. I wish you to convey to the team 
in Australia my warm congratulations on their victory. I 
have followed with the closest interest the ups and downs 
of the last match. 


© Message to the England cricket team in Australia after they had 
won back the Ashes. 


UNIVERSITIES 


19 july, 1920 


1It gives me great pleasure to lay the foundation-stone of 
the new building for a university college in Wales. Both I 
and my father before me have valued highly our connexion 
with the National University, and have watched its develop- 
ment with continuous interest and sympathy. From its first 
beginning the university movement in Wales has been a 
popular movement, and the inspiration and persistence which 
brought it through great difficulties to a successful issue have 
been derived from its strong hold upon the imagination of the 
people of Wales. 

Most truly was it said that “* Where there is no vision the 
people perish.” Without viston the people of Wales would 
never have had a university; without vision they cannot hope 
to build up a worthy and enduring structure upon the founda- 
tions now to be, we trust, well and truly laid. I have been 
glad to learn that in Swansea you have seen no less clearly 
than your countrymen in other parts of Wales, and that your 
college is firmly rooted in the people's earnest desire for educa- 
tion of the highest type. It is a great encouragement to those 
who hope for the success of the college to Enow that all sections 
of the community are united in its support. I am confident 
that the money which is needed for its equipment and main- 
tenance will be speedily provided by the public spirit of the 
people of Swansea. 

Let us hope that all will alike derive advantage from its 


* Speech at Swansea when laying the foundation-stone of Swansea 
University College. 
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work, and that every home in the Swansea area may sooner 
or later feel its beneficent influence. The future prosperity, 
indeed the existence, of commerce and industry will depend 
more and more upon the high standard of training and intelli- 
gence in all whe direct their operations. The race will be to 
the highly trained, the battle to the well equipped. It is, I 
know, your ambition to make the college a great school of 
technology, giving special attention to the problems of the 
metallurgical industries for which the district is renowned. 
You also propose to provide for the needs of your shipping and 
commercial interests, and this will, no doubt, involve a study 
both of the languages and civilization of the foreign couniries 
with which they trade. You further intend not to neglect 
what was known as the arts, studies which form so important 
a part of a liberal education, and may find a promising field 
in the extra-mural work of the college. In these days we are 
learning that it 1s not enough for a university to open its 
doors wide; it must also help to bring new cpportunities for 
serious study to the very doors of the people. 

The realization of such a widely conceived programme should 
give the college a genuine university atmosphere, in which 
teachers and students with various interests will be brought 
together. In this daily intercourse with one another they will 
find their best safeguard from the danger of too one-sided or 
material an outlook, Efficiency is much, but it is not all. 
We must never forget that education is a preparation for life, 
and that its true aim is the enlargement of the human spirit. 
It should be the task of your college to send out into the world 
men and women fully equipped for the material work which 
awaits them, and with minds attuned to high ideals, opened 
to the rich and varied interests of modern life arid stedfastly 
set towards the service of their fellows. 
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1I am very glad to be present here to-day, accompanied by 
the Queen, to lay the foundation-stone of new buildings for 
the University of London, of which we are proud to be honorary 
graduates. 

I thank you for your loyal address recalling to us the inter- 
esting history of the University of our capital city, which has 
now completed a century of distinguished and honoured Iie. 
She has waited long for a home that she could truly call her 
own, and we all now rejoice to see the beginning of a finely 
planned group of buildings which will serve as headquarters 
for her far-reaching work and influence, 

I count it of good omen that in these difficult times we have 
the opportunity of showing an unshaken faith in the inestimable 
benefits of knowledge and education. No less auspicious is 
the alliance in this good cause between friends of educa- 
tion in the Old World and the New. The Rockefeller 
Foundation, our own Government, the citizens of London in 
corporate and in private capacities all share in a memorable 
achievement, 

In addition to the Chancellors of British universities, we 
welcome here to-day representatives of foreign and Dominion 
universities and of learned societies, whose presence lends a 
special interest to the procedure. 

Bloomsbury has long been a centre of learning, and it is 
appropriate that we should inaugurate here, on this great site, 
a stately plan of buildings worthy of London and of her 
University. I hope that this noble enterprise, which has 
begun so well, may attain an early and triumphant completion. 


+ Speech when laying the foundation-stons of the new buildings for 
the University of London. 
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J sincerely thank the Provost, Fellows and members past 
and present of Oriel College for the message of loyal greetings 
which they have addressed to me on the occasion of the 6ooth 
anniversary of the foundation of the College. As its Visitor 
I am confident that all associated with the life of the college 
are proud and thankful to know that the important and 
fruitful work carried on within its walls for centuries grows 
and prospers, thus maintamuing the great and historic traditions 
of Oriel College. 


t Message on the 600th anniversary of the foundation of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 


BOOKS AND EDUCATION 


7 November, 1933 


‘Two years ago, as your address recalls, I had the pleasure 
of granting a Charter of Incorporation to the National Central 
Library. To-day I am happy to renew my association with 
a movement designed to meet the needs both of the general 
public and of students in this country. The striking increase 
in the number of libraries and of those who avail themselves 
of the facilities thus offered, 1s welcome evidence of a growing 
recognition that education does not end with school or college. 
Education is indeed many-sided, and must lead to the en- 
couragement of reading for recreation and for the intrinsic 
pleasure that reading can afford. By your system of loans 
between libraries you have made provision for study and 
research which would be scarcely possible in any local library. 
In this respect these buildings constitute a national university, 
which all may attend and none need ever leave, and it is 
fitting that they should have as neighbours those other great 
centres of national culture, the British Museum and the 
University of London. 

I cordially share your feelings of gratitude to the Carnegie 
Trust for the munificent gift of this building, and to those 
other benefactors for their several contributions. This country 
owes much to the late Mr. Carnegie and the generous policy 
of his Trustees, and especially for their help in developing 


1 Speech at opening the new headquarters of the National Central 
Library in London. 
ai4 
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the public library service, to-day enriched and crowned by 
the National Central Library. 

I now declare these buildings open. In so doing I warmly 
congratulate the Trustees and the Chief Librarian on their 
great achievement, and wish them all success in making the 
National Central Library worthy of its new home and an 
instrument of still wider benefit to the cause of learning among 


my people. 


17 July, 1934 

1I am happy, my Lord Mayor, to receive your loyal and 
dutiful address, which is a source ‘of much gratification to the 
Queen and myself. You have referred to the visit which we 
paid to your city 13 years ago. On that occasion the growth 
of your commerce had necessitated an extension of the Royal 
Exchange. To-day the needs of your civic administration call 
for an extension of the Town Hall, and the development of the 
work of your Libraries Committee has created a need for a 
new Central Library. 

All these activities in the field of local government, of com- 
merce, and of education are closely connected. Each fosters 
and sustains the other and contributes to the well-being of 
your city. At no time were the demands upon the civic spirit 
of the local communities of our country greater than they 
are to-day, and in no department of our life is the spirit of 
public service more clearly manifested than in the sphere of 
local government. The record of Manchester is a proud one, 
and J am confident that this tradition will be your constant 
inspiration. 

: Speech at opening a new Central Library at Manchester. See also 
pp. 161-164. 
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You reminded me that the movement for the provision of 
public libraries began in Manchester over 80 years ago, and 
I am very glad to hear of the ever-increasing use made of the 
facilities which you provide for the instruction and recreation 
of your citizens. To our urban population open libranes are 
as essential to health of mind as open spaces to health of body. 
In the splendid building which I am about to open, the largest 
library in this country provided by a local authority, the 
corporation have ensured for the inhabitants of this city 
Magnificent opportunities for further education and for the 
pleasant use of leisure. The Queen and I are glad to be 
associated with this stoking development in the life of your 
great city. We thank you from our hearts for the warm 
welcome accorded to us by the people of Manchester on this 
memorable occasion. 


A WORKSHOP OF KNOWLEDGE 


22 October, 1934 


1. am glad to be with you on this memorable occasion, and 
to express my appreciation of all that has been done to provide 
this wonderful home for the library of Cambridge University. 
The vision, faith, and enterprise of those who conceived this 
great idea have been abundantly justified. In the iong history 
of your University there have been many notable gifts, but 
the traditions of the past have been equalled or excelled by 
the generosity and public spirit manifested m our own day. 

The magnificent gift from the International Education Board 
reminds us not only that there are special ties of friendship 
and kinship between this country and the United States, but 
also that education knows no national frontiers. The pursuit 
of knowledge draws together the peoples of the world in a 
fellowship of cooperative effort. To make provision for the 
growth, preservation, and use of your famous collection of 
books was an object worthy of the generosity of the bene- 
factors who have contributed the necessary means. 

A Library such as this is both a power-house and a testing 
station of educational activities. Jt inspires and helps the 
work of specialists in every field of research, and it provides 
from generation te generation the standards of truth and 
sound learning by which the fresh products of science and 
scholarship are tried. It is a workshop of new knowledge and 
a storehouse of seasoned wisdom. 


« Speech at opening the new building of the Cambridge University 
Library. 
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I congratulate the architect and all who have shared in 
constructing and equipping this fine building on their achieve- 
ment; and I declare this Library open in the confident hope 
that it will be a centre of light and guidance for the civilization 
of mankind 


ARCHITECTURE FOR THE COMMUNITY 


8 November, 1934 

1To-day, as the importance of coordination in the whole 
field of building becomes ever more clearly recognized, it is 
the great task of the Royal Institute to make the profession of 
architecture increasingly useful to the community. In an age 
when millions of men and women spend their lives in a world of 
streets, the shaping of these calls for thought, skill, and imagina- 
tion. Every building, whether it be a cathedral or a factory, 
a shop or a city hall, forms part of a prospect on which many 
eyes will rest; and the designer of the humblest dwelling has a 
duty, not only to those whe live in it, but to those who pass by. 

The provision of better homes for very many of my people 
is an urgent social need, in which the Institute has taken a 
deep interest. The subject is one for experts with wide know- 
ledge and a broad outlook, 

Your members have also given consideration to the problems 
raised by the rapid spread of building along new roads and 
in country places of special beauty. To focus the collective 
thought of the profession on questions such as these is one 
of the many services rendered by the Institute. 

The Royal Institute has now completed a century of useful 
work. The enterprise of its members in providing this new 
centre for its activities shows that they are preparing for still 
greater responsibilities and greater successes in the future. 
I warmly congratulate the architect who designed this beautiful 
building, which I now have much pleasure in declaring open. 


* Speech in London at opening the new headquarters of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 





A LASTING PEACE 


13 October, IQ19 

tWe have won the war. That is a great achievement, but 
it is not enough. We fought to gain a lasting Peace, and it 
is our supreme duty to take every measure to secure it. For 
that, nothing is more essential than a strong and enduring 
League of Nations. Every day that passes makes this more 
clear. The Covenant of Paris is a good foundation, well and 
truly laid. But it is and can be no more than a foundation. 
The nature and the strength of the structure to be built upon 
it must depend on the earnestness and sincerity of popular 
support. 

Millions of British men and women, poignantly conscious oi 
all the ruin and suffering caused by the brutal havoc of war, 
stand ready to help if only they be shown the way. 

Knowledge of what has already been done, appreciation of 
the difficulties that lie before us, and determination to over- 
come them—these we must spare no efforts to secure, 

I commend the cause to all the citizens of my Empire, so 
that, with the help of all other men of good will, a buttress 
and a sure defence of Peace, to the glory of God and the lasting 
fame of our age and country, may be established. 


12 January, 1921 
aThere is every reason to be thankful for what the League 
I Message to 4 meeting of the League of Nations Union in London. 


a Message to a meeting of the League of Nations Union held in 
London to celebrate the first year’s existence of the League of Nations. 
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has accomplished during the first year of its life. Much will 
depend in the future upon the confidence and support assured 
to its members by the peoples they represent. The nations 
must be true to the faith that in the League lies the sure 
guarantee of peace, and that only in the fulfilment of its high 
ideals can the generations to come be saved from recurrent 
desolating war, the scourge of which continues far beyond the 
day when the clash of battle ceases, a scourge from which the 
whole civilized world is now suffering.. I look forward hope- 
fully, believing that it is this faith which will appeal to the 
men and women of the British Empire, 


26 October, 1928 


1[ am grattfied to receive the message of greeting you have 
sent me from an assembly so representative of all parties and 
sections In this country celebrating to-day the tenth anniver- 
sary of the League of Nations Union, and I sincerely thank 
you for your assurances. During these years I have followed 
with interest the work of the Union, and appreciate the efforts 
of its members to educate public opumon in: support of the 
League, in which lies our chief hope for the future peace of the 
world. I offer you my best wishes for the contmued strength 
and prosperity of the League of Nations Union. 


25 July, 1922 
2T am glad to welcome on English soil the members of the 


« Message to the tenth anniversary meeting of the League of Nations 
Union in London, Lord Grey of Fallodon in the chair, 

9 ¢ to the twenty-second International Peace Congress in 
London. 
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International Peace Congress whose twenty-second meeting 
opens to-day in this Capital, I would assure them of my 
sympathy with the great ideal which they have in view, and 
it is my earnest hope that their efforts in the cause of universal 
peace will meet with all success, 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


RUMANIA 
Iz May, 1924 


More than 30 years ago, when King Carol visited these 
shores, the welcome he received from Queen Victoria and the 
people of this country was accentuated by the general recog- 
nition that it was largely due to lis practical wisdom and 
untiring efforts that Rumania had attained her freedom and 
autonomy. 

To-day, the gratification which the Queen and I feel in 
greeting your Majesties as our guests is, I know, shared by 
ali my people. We rejoice that the labours of Rumanian 
rulers in the latter half of the past century have not gone 
unrewarded ; and that the 17 millions, who now owe allegiance 
to your Majesty, have emerged from the tumult of recent 
years a free and united people within a new and a wider frontier, 

We, in these islands, though separated from your Majesty's 
kingdom by the whole breadth of the European continent, 
have ever followed with sympathy and understanding the 
development and progress of that Roman outpost on the shores 
of the Black Sea. In the age-long struggle to acquire and to 
- preserve their independence, its people, justly proud of their 
descent from the ancient Romans, have displayed the energy 
and vitality which characterized that great Empire, 

Looking back upon the strife and endurance of the Great 
War, we see how new and stronger links of fellowship were 

E Speech at a banquet at Buckingham Palace to the King and Queen 


of Rumania. 
a25 
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forged by common suffering in a common cause. May these 
jinks ever remain unbroken! The stedfast courage of the 
Rumanian Army in the face of overwhelming odds and the 
splendid memories of Maracesti have added lustre to the pages 
of history. But the shadow of war has lifted; and our two 
countries, as whole-hearted members of the League of Nations, 
are united in endeavouring, through its instrumentality, to 
preserve concord and mutual confidence among the peoples of 
the world, 

The consistent policy of this country is peace; and it is a 
great encouragement to feel that in one of the most troubled 
regions of Europe we can rely upon the moderation and the 
prudent counsel of a people of ancient civilization, of tried 
friendship, and of vivid intelligence. In particular, I would 
take this occasion to express my appreciation of the wise and 
eloquent assistance given to my Ministers by the Rumanian 
representatives at the Conference of Lausanne; it is by co- 
operation of this nature that the peace of South-Eastern 
Europe can be maintained. 

But, apart from the common aims which we pursue, there 
are other and closer ties between us. Her Majesty the Queen, 
my dear cousin, is British born; and in these Islands is regarded 
with esteem and affection, aS in Rumania she has won a 
cherished place in the hearts of her own people. I am proud 
that your Majesty has such confidence in our institutions as 
to entrust the education of your youngest son—the Prince 
Nicolas—to a great English public school. He is now serving 
as an officer on board a British man-cf-war; and I trust that 
in years to come he will have affectionate memories of his life 
at Eton and of the time during which he received his training 
in the British Navy. 

I raise my glass to drink to the health of your Majesty and 
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the Queen. May your reign be prosperous, and may you iong 
be spared to enjoy the loyal devotion of a contented. and 
united people! 


ITALY 
26 May, 1924 


1It is with special pleasure that the Queen and I welcome 
Your Majesties to the Capital of the British Empire. Our 
thoughts naturally turn to the visit, 70 years ago, of Your 
Majesty’s illustrious Grandfather, a visit memorable for many 
reasons, but above all because then, as now, it signified the 
union of our armies on the field of battle. And to-day, for 
the second time in the course of Your Majesty's reign, you 
and your gracious Consort, Queen Elena, have honoured our 
country with your presence, and have given a further charm 
to your visit by acceding to our request that you should be 
accompanied by the Prince of Piedmont and the Princess 
Mafalda. 

During the 21 years which have elapsed since my dear 
Father had the privilege of entertaining Your Majesties, much 
has occurred, But among all the changes and vicissitudes 
which we have experienced in that period, there has been a 
lasting and unbroken bond of friendship between our two 
countries working in concert with our other Allies for the 
cause of peace and progress. JI am happy to think how, alike 
for Italy and Great Britain, that friendship, deep-rooted in 
the rich soil of European history, has become a tradition and 
inspiration. 

We in these Islands are ever mindful of the many ties 
uniting us to your country. The influence of Italian genius 

t Speech at a banquet to the King and Queen of Italy at Buckingham 
Palace. The King of Italy's grandfather was King Victor Emanuel. 
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is apparent in all our arts—in architecture, painting, and 
music; while upon literature that influence was exerted at its 
earliest and most impressionable age. But there are other 
and no less enduring links between us. With the sympathy 
born of a common fellowship of aims and ideals, we have 
watched the growth of Italy through strife and suffering to 
her acknowledged place among the Great Powers of Europe. 
It was our privilege and pride to assist at her crowning triumph 
in the late war, when the valour and endurance of her Army, 
the memorable victory of Vittoria Veneto and the consyum- 
mation of Italian unity, achieved by the liberation of the 
Trentino and Trieste, evoked the admiration of all and will 
ever remain an imperishable and splendid tradition. 

On this occasion the Queen and I are especially reminded 
of the magnificent and fmendly welcome which we received 
last year from your Majesties and the Italian people. Our 
visit to the Eternal City has left in our hearts the happiest 
memories, when we both were able, and the Queen for the 
first time, to enjoy in its reality what is the dream of all lovers 
of history, art, and the beautiful in this and every country of 
the world. 

In raising my glass to drink to your Majesties’ health, I 
express the thoughts of all my people in wishing your Majesties, 
your family, and your country a future prosperity and happiness 
worthy of Italy and of her glorious past. 


FRANCE 
t6 May, 1927 
1C’est avec grand plaisir, Monsieur le Président, que je vous 


: Speech at a banquet at Buckingham Palace to M. Doumergue, the 
French President. 
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souhaite la bienvenue dans ma capitale. La Reine et moi 
sommes heyreux de renouer avec Vous les relations que notre 
courte visite 4 Paris, il y a deux ans, nous avaient permis 
d’établir. Nous avons gardé de cette visite le plus agréable 
souvenir; nous espérons qu’a votre retour 4 Paris, vous con- 
serverez une impression également heureuse de votre séjour 
en Angleterre. 

Voici plus de six ans, j’avais le plaisir de souhaiter la bien- 
venue, ici méme, 4 un de vos prédécesseurs; j’exprimais alors 
ma confiance de voir la France et l'Empire Britannique apporter 
ala grande ceuvre de restauration qui leur incombait, le méme 
esprit de confiance mutuelle et de loyale amitié qui les avaient 
animés pendant la guerre. Maconfiance s'est trouveée justifiée. 
Depuis plus de 20 ans, l’étroite collaboration de mon Gouverne- 
ment avec celui de la France n’a fait que devenir plus intime. 
Depuis la signature de la paix, nos efforts communs ont permis 
d’obtenir bien des résultats. I} reste encore beaucoup a faire; 
mais de méme que nos deux pays se sont donnés la main et 
ont uni leurs forces durant la guerre, de mame ils continueront 
4 travailler ensemble 4 la cause de la paix assurée par la bonne 
volonté générale. 

Votre visite 4 Londres, Monsieur le Président, est un signe 
manifeste de l'Entente Cordiale établie si heureusement entre 
nos deux pays. En vous, nous accueillons non pas seulement 
homme d'Etat éminent dont ja longue et belle carriére a 
été couronnée par l’élection a la plus haute magistrature de 
son pays, mais aussi la personnification méme de la France. 

Je leve mon verre, Monsieur le Président, 4 votre santé et 
a votre bonheur, en vous assurant de )'affectueuse admiration 
que moi ef mon peuple nous éprouvons pour Vous et la glorieuse 
nation frangaise aux destinées de laquelle vous présidez si 
dignement. 
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EGYPT 


4 july, 1927 

1Jt is with much pleasure, Your Majesty, that I bid you 
welcome to my Capital. The Queen and I are glad to be the 
first to receive Your Majesty as our guest since your accession 
to the Throne of Egypt, and we trust that Your Majesty will 
retain the happiest memories of your stay in England. 

F need not assure Your Majesty of the close and sympathetic 
interest with which I have followed the progress of Egypt. 
I am glad to know that in the past that progress has been 
powerfully sustained by the friendly cooperation of our respec- 
tive Governments. It is my earnest hope, as I know it to 
be the wish of Your Majesty, that now and henceforth close 
and friendly relations may be continued to the enduring 
advantage of our two countries and the peace and prosperity 
of our Peoples. 

Your Majesty’s visit to England is evidence of these close 
and fruitful relations and will afford to Your Majesty in your 
own Person fresh proof of the sympathy and good will which 
this nation cherishes for Egypt and her People. We welcome 
Your Majesty as the Ruler of a country whose ancient history 
and monuments are not only a source of pride and mspiration 
to the Egyptian Nation, but are a treasure-house of knowledge 
and beauty for all the world. No less do we welcome Your 
Majesty as the Sovereign of a country with which we have 
$0 many common interests and in whose ordered progress we 
must always feel the deepest concern, 

I raise my glass to wish Your Majesty happiness and pros- 
perity and to assure you of the high regard in which I and my 


t Speech at a banquet to King Fuad of Egypt at Buckingham Palace. 
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People hoid Your Majesty and the historic country over which 
you rule. 


AFGHANISTAN 
13 March, 1928. 


On behalf of the Queen and Myself IJ rise to offer Your 
Majesty and your gracious Consort a hearty welcome to the 
Capital of my Empire. The various stages of Your Majesty's 
journey have been followed by me with the greatest interest, 
and I have noted with pleasure the marks of regard and 
esteem with which you have everywhere been received. In 
particular it has been a source of the deepest gratification to 
me to learn of the warm welcome given to Your Majesty by 
my subjects in those parts of my Empire which you have 
already visited. I need not assure Your Majesty that the 
welcome which you and your Queen have received to-day is 
equally deep and sincere, and that the Queen and I, as well 
as all our subjects, will do the utmost in our power to render 
your stay among us as agreeable as possible. 

I have watched with interest and sympathy the progress 
made by your country under Your Majesty's rule. I pray 
that Your Majesty may long be spared to continue this work 
for the benefit of your people and that our countries may 
henceforward march side by side in the peaceful development 
of their common interests, 

Your Majesty, I raise my glass to wish Your Majesty and 
your gracious Consort long life, health, and prosperity, and 
your country a great and happy future. 


1 Speech at a banquet at Buckingham Palace to the King and Queen 
of Aighanistan, 
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JAPAN 
26 June, 1930 


It gives the Queen and myself the greatest pleasure to 
welcome you and Princess Takamatsu to our home in London, 
and we sincerely trust that your stay in our country may be 
a happy experience at the commencement of your married life. 

Your Imperial Highness’s visit is one further token of the 
solid ties of affection and sympathy uniting our two Island 
Empires, so much alike not only geographically but also in 
national ideals and traditions, I myself cherish lasting and 
pleasant memories of my visit to your beautiful country many 
years ago, and all the members of my Family who have visited 
Japan have left it with feelings of gratitude for the wonderful 
hospitality so characteristic of the Japanese Nation. 

With these recollections in mind it is a pleasure to entrust 
your Imperial Highness with the mission of conveying to your 
august Sovereign the baton of a Field-Marshal in my Army. 
The mission of my third son to Japan last year was to confer 
on the Emperor the Order of the Garter and to bear a message 
of good will from myself and my people. May his [Impenal 
Majesty accept the baton in the same spirit in which he 
received the Order of the Garter, and may it be regarded as 
a renewed symbol of our esteem and friendship and of the 
cordial relations between the two countries. As an indication 
of the strength of these ties I need only refer to the recent 
London Naval Conference, throughout which the frankest and 
most fnendly relations existed between the Japanese and 
British delegations, It is not too much to say that without 
the helpful cooperation of M. Wakatsuki and his colleagues it 


t Speech at a banquet at Buckingham Palace to the brother of the 
Emperor of Japan, Prince Takamatsu, and the Princess. 
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would have been impossible to reach the agreement which, 
I am confident, will remove all prospect of naval competition 
between the British Empire, Japan, and the United States, 

T cannot aliow this occasion to pass without paying a tribute 
of sincere admiration to the statesmen in Japan, who are 
responsible for the directing of affairs. In particular, I would 
mention the name of Baron Shidehara, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, whose personality is well known to us in this country, 
and we recall his sterling services at the Washington Confer- 
ence. Asa result of the conclusion of treaties, of which both 
Japan and Great Britain, as well as other countries, are signa- 
tories, the alliance between Japan.and Great Britain, concluded 
at the beginning of this century, has now been terminated. 
But the old spirit of fnendship between our two countries 
abides, and I see no possibility of circumstances arising to 
estrange us. In raising my glass to drink to the happiness 
and prosperity of our distinguished guest and his bride, I 
would ask him to take back to his exalted Sovereign and 
brother an expression of our thanks for sending him on his 
present mission, and to bear to his Imperial Majesty the 
assurance of our unchanging affection and regard. 


IRAQ 


20 June, 1933 


It 1s with much pleasure, Your Majesty, that I bid you 
welcome to my Capital, and assure you how delighted I am 
to have this opportunity of renewing our pleasant acquain- 
tanceship of many years’ standing, 

The Queen and I are happy to be the first to receive Your 


« Speech at a banquet at Buckingham Palace to the King of Iraq. 
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Majesty as our guest since the historic occasion last year, when 
Iraq became a Member of the League of Nations. 

We welcome Your Majesty, not only as the Ruler of a country 
as rich in the promise of future achievements as in the glories 
of her illustrious past, but also as an old ally and friend, 

I need not assure Your Majesty of the close and sympathetic 
interest with which J have watched the brilliant advance made 
by Iraq under Your Majesty’s enlightened rule, and it is a 
pleasure to me to feel that your country’s progress has been 
sustained and assisted during the last 12 years by the friendly 
cooperation of our respective Governments, It is my earnest 
hope, as I know it to be the wish of Your Majesty, that these 
close and fruitful relations will be maintained and strengthened 
in the future, to the enduring advantage of both countries. 

I raise my glass to wish Your Majesty all happiness and 
prosperity, and to assure you of the high regard in which I 
and my People hold Your Majesty and the historic country 
over which you rule. 


LIMITATION OF NAVAL STRENGTH 


21 january, 1930 


It is with sincere satisfaction that I am present here to 
welcome the delegates of the five principal naval Powers 
assembled with the object of eliminating the evil results of 
wasteful competition in naval armaments. Every nation 
represented here is proud of its Navy, proud of that Navy’s 
past achievements and inspiring traditions. It is not the 
fault of these traditions nor of our Navies if competition in 
naval construction due to the supposed necessities of policy 
has led to a feeling of insecurity between nations, and even to 
the nsk of war. 

Since the Great War, all peoples have determined that 
human statecraft shall leave nothing undone to prevent a 
repetition of that grim and immense tragedy. In the edifice 
of peace which we are seeking to build, one of its most important 
columns is agreement between maritime nations on the limita- 
tion of naval strength and a reduction to a point consistent 
with national security. 

The practical application of the principle of reduction of 
naval armaments has in the past proved a matter of supreme 
difficulty. A great success was achieved in the conclusion 
of the Washington Treaty in 1922, imposing certain limitations 
on the construction of the capital ship and the aircraft carrier, 
but hitherto all efforts to advance beyond that point have 
failed. 

I beheve that you, to whom your Governments have 
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si vaste mais qui représente une conception mfiniment plus 
vaste, l’espoir et les vceux du monde entier. 

Le monde se trouve dans un état inquiétant, et pour vous, 
messieurs, qui commencez dés aujourd’hui l’ceuvre de restaur- 
ation, la tache est lourde. Elle ne sera achévée qu’d force de 
bonne volonté et de coopération sincére. 

Messieurs les délégués, je vous tends la main, et de tout mon 
cceur j’espére que vos efforts aboutiront 4 un heureux résultat, 
qu’attendent avec impatience les peuples du monde. 

I fully recognize the magnitude of the task of this Confer- 
ence, but there is evidence of a real desire to reach agreement 
which gives me hope. All nations are suffering from a com- 
mon ill, This is shown only too clearly by the rise in the 
figures of unemployment. The meaning of these figures in 
terms of human suffering has been my constant concern in 
recent years, as it has been the concern of every one of you 
here to-day upon whom the responsibility of government 
has rested, 

In the face of a crisis which all realize and acknowledge, 
I appeal to you all to cooperate for the sake of the ultimate 
good of the whole world. 

It cannot be beyond the power of man so to use the vast 
resources of the world as to ensure the material progress of 
civilization. No diminution in those resources has taken place. 
On the contrary, discovery, invention, and organization have 
roultiplied their possibilities to such an extent that abundance 
of production has itself created new problems. And together 
with this amazing material progress, there has come a new 
recognition of the interdependence of nations and of the value 
of collaboration between them. Now is the opportunity to 
harness this new consciousness of common interests to the 
service of mankind. 
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In the firm belief that mutual consultation is the first 
step towards nght action, I inaugurate this Conference. I[ 
shall follow your deliberations with the closest interest and 
attention; and I pray that the results of your labours will 
set the world once more on the path of prosperity and ordered 


progress. 


THE EMPIRE 


THE EMPIRE'S FORESTS 


21 july, 1920 


1It gives me much pleasure to welcome you here to-day, 
and I appreciate your reference to me as a Brother Forester, 
Both my father and Queen Victoria took a keen personal 
interest in forestry, and I am glad to think that, partly owing 
to that interest, the Crown woods were able to make some 
contribution towards the needs of our Armies in France and 
Flanders. I extend a special welcome to those of you who 
have travelled far from overseas to take part in the Conference, 
During the war I came into contact with many of the foresters 
from overseas, including the Canadian Forestry Corps who 
were working in my Windsor woods, and I know how valuable 
were the services they rendered. 

I congratulate the forest authority of the Home Country 
that it has been able thus early to join hands with foresters 
in other parts of my Empire. 

The work of the universities and colleges, and the experience 
gained in the Crown woods and private plantations, have laid 
a foundation upon which it is incumbent upon us to build; 
and it is satisfactory to find that India and the Dominions, 
where forest science and administration already form part of 
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the national life, are willing to place their experience at our 
disposal. Their help will be most valuable to those parts of 
the Empire to which the importance of the subject has for the 
first time been seriously brought home by the experience of 
the war. 

It is a peculiar difficulty of your work that it demands 
perhaps more imagination, more patience, and more foresight 
than any other industry, and it is an immense advantage that 
the experience of all parts of the Empire should be brought 
into a common stock and made available for all. 

I welcome the importance which is now attached to forestry, 
one of the most useful and healthful of human occupations. 
Directed, as it is, to checking reckless consumption of the 
world’s supply of timber, and to teaching and encouraging 
thrifty use and prudent replacement, it represents a great 
work for the common good. [I trust that this conference may 
Tesult both in practical improvements in the work of the 
Forestry Services at home and overseas, and in a truer and 
wider appreciation of their value to the Empire at large. 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCES 


Io August, IgzI 


"It is with much satisfaction that I have received from the 
members of the Imperial Conference, on the close of their 
labours, an Address assuring me of their loyal devotion to 
myself and to the Throne. 

Still more am I gratified by their expressed conviction that 
the Crown is the important link uniting together in cohesion 
and strength the component parts of our great Empire. 

I have experienced stirring and ineffaceable proofs of these 
sentiments in the enthusiastic and touching receptions invari- 
ably given me on the several occasions of my visits to different 
portions of the world where the British Flag flies—proofs 
which have been renewed in the remarkable demonstrations 
of welcome and goodwill towards the Prince of Wales in those 
Dominions and Colonies which he has been able to visit during 
the past three years. 

Furthermore, where could one find such ample testimony 
to their common allegiance to the Empire and its Sovereign 
than in their noble self-sacrifice during four and a half years 
of the World War? | 

I have followed with keen interest the deliberations of the 
Conference. These meetings, and the exchange of views 
between the Ministers of the great communities which they 
represent, upon the many problems affecting the common 
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interest of the British peoples, are essential to the unity and 
well-being of the Empire, and to the general peace of the 
world. 

Every facility must be given for such periodical meetings, 
and to ensure this we look confidently to the men of science 
and research to discover improved means of intercommuni- 
cation between all parts of the British Commonwealth. 

I know that the work of the Conference has been strenuous, 
entailing severe demands, mental and physical, upon all con- 
cerned. But their time has been well spent in advancing 
further along the road of progress and development. [heartily 
thank them on my own behalf and that of the Queen for their 
Address. We wish God-speed to those who are leaving 
England, and a safe and happy return to their respective 
homes and families, More than ever do we follow with feelings 
of affection the welfare of our people at home and across 
the sea. 


14 November, 1923 


1The last few weeks have given me a happy opportunity 
to renew personal touch with some of my Ministers from the 
Overseas Dominions; and of making the acquaintance of others 
on whom their present high responsibilities have fallen since 
the last Conference. 

As Emperor of India, I welcome the members of the Con- 
ference from that great country. I know that its many peoples 
will rejoice that the problems brought on their behalf to the 
attention of the Conference have been dealt with so fully and 
sympathetically. 


1 Reply to an address by the members of the Imperial Conference, 
1923, at its close. 
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No one can follow closely, as I] have done, the work of 
successive Conferences without realizing the immense value 
of such meetings. First comes the spread of mutual know- 
ledge of the conditions obtaining in all parts of the Empire; 
then the increase of good feeling that springs naturally from 
such knowledge; and, lastly, the hearty desire to cooperate in 
strengthening the bonds which unite us, so that, however 
distracted the world may be, the British Commonwealth shall 
stand stedfast and undismayed., 

I thank you one and all for your labours. I am confident 
that these will redound to the security, happiness, and pros- 
perity of all the nations and peoples of my Empire, 


19 October, 1926 


1] have received with feelings of appreciation and gratitude 
the message which, as your first official act, you have been 
good enough to address to me. The Queen joins with me in 
thanking you for your good wishes. 

I shall follow with interest and sympathy your discussions 
of those important questions which will come before you, and 
the settlement of which I trust will promote the unity and 
preatness of the Commonwealth of the Bntish Nations. 


26 November, 1926 


aI have received with great pleasure the address presented 
by the Prime Minister of Great Britain from the Imperial 
Conference, and the Queen and I warmly thank all the members 
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of the Conference for this expression of their fidelity and 
devotion to the Crown. I have followed with close interest 
all the proceedings of the Conference, and I am convinced 
that its labours have afforded, not only to the members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, but to the world at 
large, a better understanding and a clearer vision of what the 
British Empire means and of the ideals for which it stands. 

It has given me the utmost satisfaction during the past few 
weeks to greet so many of my Ministers from the Dominions 
and the representatives of the Empire of India and to have 
had the opportunity of learning personally from them some- 
thing of the problems and aspirations of my peoples overseas. 
The Queen and I treasure recollections of our visit to those 
lands among the happiest experiences of our lives. We wish 
the members of the Conference God-speed and a safe return 
to their homes. 


I Ociober, 1930 


Please convey to the Prime Ministers and other represen- 
tatives of the Governments of the British Commonwealth the 
sincere thanks of the Queen and myself for the message of 
loyalty and affection which they have addressed to us as the 
first official act of the Imperial Conference, and I am especially 
touched by its kind allusions to my restoration to health, 

Realizing the all-important questions which will be con- 
sidered, I shall follow with close attention the progress of 
your deliberations. 


1 Reply to the greeting from the Imperial Conference, 1930, at its 
opening. 
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14 November, 1930 

t{ sincerely thank the Prime Ministers and Representatives 
of the Governments of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
for the message which they have addressed to me at the close 
of the Imperial Conference of 1930, and I greatly appreciate 
their affectionate good wishes for the Queen and myself. It 
has been a pleasure to me during the season of the Conference 
to have this opportunity of meeting my Ministers from the 
Dominions as well as the Representatives of India. I trust 
that the results of your deliberations may be for the happiness 
and prosperity of my people in all parts of the British Empire. 

The Queen and I wish the Members of the Conference God- 
speed and a safe and happy return home. 


I Message at the close of the Imperial Conference, 1930. 


IHE OTTAWA CONFERENCE, 1932 


aI fuly, 1932 


‘My thoughts and prayers are with the delegates of my 
Governments who are gathered in conference to-day to explore 
the means by which they may promote the prosperity of the 
peoples of this great Empire. 

At this Conference you are opening a new page of history 
on which within a few weeks will be written the record of a 
determined effort to solve the difficulties weighing so heavily 
not only upon us, but upon the whole worid. 

It is my earnest hope that when this Conference rises there 
will be a record of results worthily reflecting the frankness, the 
sincerity, and the spirit of helpfulness with which, I feel con- 
fident, your deliberations will be conducted. 

The British Empire is based on the principle of cooperation, 
and it is now your common purpose to give the fullest possible 
effect to that principle in the economic sphere. By so doing 
you will set in motion beneficial forces within the British 
Commonwealth which may well extend their impulse also to 
the world at large. I pray that you may be given clear insight 
and strength of purpose for these ends. 


22 Axgust, 1932 


2Your work has been arduous and intricate, but I rejoice 
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to think that your achievement has justified the high expec- 
tations with which the Conference began, and that you have 
been able not only to conclude important practical apreements 
for the promotion of trade within the British Empire, but also 
to adopt principles to help its future development. I am 
confident that the results of your labours and the spirit of 
cooperation and mutual helpfulness which has brought about 
their success will be of real benefit to my peoples. I wish you 
all God-speed and a safe and happy journey homeward. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION AT WEMBLEY 


23 April, 1924 


It gives me the greatest pleasure and satisfaction to come 
here to-day with the Queen for the purpose of opening the 
British Empire Exhibition. 

Gur heartiest congratulations are due to the Board of 
Management, to the Executive Council, and to all who have 
worked with and under them for the marvellous organization 
and industry which have produced this triumphant result. 
I am well aware of the numerous adverse circumstances, 
including the exceptionally unfavourable weather, which had 
to be faced. These were successfully overcome by arduous 
labours, carried out with resolution and good will. Many 
who, like the Queen and myself, have seen the work in the 
earlier stages can appreciate to the utmost the skill and toll 
which have translated the magnificent conception into this 
splendid reality that now stands before us. 

I am happy to welcome the representatives, official and 
unofficial, of my Dominions beyond the seas; and to express 
the pleasure we all feel that they are taking part mm to-day’s 
opening ceremony. 

You have said that your object has been to produce a 
picture of our commonwealth of nations. No one can doubt 
that this has been fully attained. The Exhibition may be 
said to reveal to us the whole Empire in little, containing 
within its 220 acres of ground a vivid model of the architecture, 
art, and industry of all the races which come under the British 
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Flag. It represents to the world a graphic illustration of 
that spirit of free and tolerant cooperation which has inspired 
peoples of different races, creeds, institutions, and ways of 
thought, to unite in a single commonwealth and to contribute 
their varying national gifts to one great end. 

This Exhibition will enable us to take stock of the resources, 
actual and potential, of the Empire as a whole; to consider 
where these exist and how they can best be develaped and 
utilized; to take counsel together how the peoples can co- 
operate to supply one another's needs, and to promote national 
well-being. It stands for a co-ordination of our scientific 
knowledge and a common effort to overcome disease, and to 
better the difficult conditions which still surround life in many 
parts of the Empire. 

Think, for example, of the scientific work accomplished in 
recent years for the prevention and treatment of tropical 
diseases. And it is easy to imagine how greatly the Exhibition 
can contribute towards the progress of our tropical territories 
and the development of the yet unexplored capacities of the 
Empire. 

Our thoughts go back to the Great Exhibition of 1851— 
associated for all time with the memories of Queen Victoria 
and of the Prince Consort—and to the brilliant hopes of the 
growth of international peace and friendship with which it 
was inaugurated. Our object here is not quite so ambitious 
and for that very reason, perhaps, more hopeful of attain- 
ment. We believe that this Exhibition will bring the peoples 
of the Empire to a better knowledge of how to meet their 
reciprocal wants and aspirations; and that, where brotherly 
feeling and the habit of united action already exist, the growth 
of inter-imperial trade will make the bonds of sympathy yet 
closer and stronger, Business relations between strangers may, 
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or may not, lead to friendship; cooperation between brothers 
for the better development of the family estate can hardly fail 
to promote family affection. 

And we hope, further, that the success of the Exhibition 
may bring lasting benefits, not to the Empire only, but to 
mankind in general. No nation, or group of nations, can 
isolate itself from the main stream of moder commerce; and 
if this Exhibition leads to a greater development of the material 
resources of the Empire and to an expansion of its trade, it 
will, at the same time, be raising the economic life of the 
world from the disorganization caused by the war. 

I declare the British Empire Exhibition open; and I pray 
that by the blessing of God it may conduce to the unity and 
prosperity of all my peoples and to the peace and well-being 
of the world. 


10 May, 1925 


tIt gives me great pleasure to come here with the Queen 
to-day to re-open the British Empire Exhibition for the season 
of 1925. The task undertaken by the Exhibition was too 
important to leave uncompleted. When at the close of the 
1924 season it became apparent that much useful work yet 
remained to be done, the Council of the Exhibition took a 
wise and patriotic step in deciding to keep in being for another 
year what you have nghtly described as a University of Empire. 

The British Empire depends for its security and prosperity 
on good will between its constituent peoples; and the one 
sure foundation for that good will is a full knowledge of our 
mutual aspirations, capacities, and needs. To seek know- 
ledge, more knowledge, and again more knowledge, of the 
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great heritage which has been entrusted to us is the soundest 
Imperial policy. I recognize the British Empire Exhibition 
as a successful instrument of that policy, and I trust that its 
achievements in 1925 will equal, if they do not surpass, those 
of 1924. I am happy to welcome the representatives, official 
and unofficial, of my territories beyond the seas, and to express 
my pleasure that they are taking part in to-day's ceremony. 
Heartiest congratulations are due to the Board of Management, 
to the Executive Council, and to all who have cooperated with 
them in the splendid work of which we now have evidence, 
To present the Empire in a new aspect, to give as complete 
and vivid a picture as before, and yet a fresh picture, was a 
task calling for infinite resource and energy. 

I am glad to learn from your address that the results of the 
Exhibition in 1924 were so favourable; and that in 1925 this 
great project is to continue its beneficent work of bringing 
together to their common advantage the peoples of many 
lands. To them this Exhibition will demonstrate how many 
of their wants can be supplied from some part of our Common- 
wealth of Nations, while we at home wll see the numerous 
opportunities offered by great countries overseas to those who 
wish for a wider horizon and new fields of endeavour, 

This year the Exhibition has wisely decided to present its 
lessons in a lighter and brighter form. All who come here 
must receive some prompting to serious thought on thei 
duties and responsibilities; those who come to be entertained 
will remain to be educated, and will returm to be further 
educated. [I note with special pleasure that one of the great 
hails has been devoted to exhibits Mlustrating those problems 
of housing and transport which call so urgently for solution. 
It was a happy inspiration to make housing and house-building 
a central feature of the Exhibition, For the foundation of the 
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Empire is in the home; it is there that its future citizens should 
receive the most vital part of their training; and the provision 
of houses in which a healthy home life is possible is a matter 
not only for domestic but of Imperial importance. 

I trust that, when in November this Exhibition closes, it 
will have completed the work so well begun in 1924; and will 
have shown to our peoples and to the world at large a picture 
of the British Empire, intent on aims of peaceful reconstruction 
and of careful development of its resources, earnestly seeking 
peace both at home and abroad. I declare this British Empire 
Exhibition open, and I pray that by the blessing of God it 
may serve to draw closer the bonds which unite all parts of 
the Empire, to further the growth of commerce both within 
and without the Empire, and to promote the general prosperity 
and happiness of the world. 


BOY SCOUT IDEALS 


28 fuly, 1924 

1] am very glad to have taken this opportunity of seeing 
you here to-day. I have been having a very busy time, but 
I could not bring myself to leave London without seeing you. 
I wish to congratulate you all on your smart appearance and 
your excellent discipline. I feel sure that your visit to England 
will be of very great interest to you and a happy recollection 
in after years. You will have a very busy time at Wembley, 
and I have no doubt that you will lea more from one week 
spent there than you could lear in school at home in the 
course of a whole year, I started to go round the world when 
I was only about the age of some of you. I was only 14, and 
I can assure you that my experiences have been of the utmost 
value tome. “Once a Boy Scout always a Boy Scout.” These 
words were used by Lord Kitchener on one occasion when he 
was lnspecting Boy Scouts. I think you know what he meant 
and what I mean—namely, that the promises you made when 
you joined the Boy Scouts you ought to keep for the rest of 
your lives. That will make you better citizens and a credit 
to the great Empire to which we are all so proud to belong. 
I hope the great Jamboree will be the huge success that I feel 
sure it will be. I am sorry J shall not be able to be there to 
see you myself, but I understand that my son intends to spend 
a day or two with you. I now wish you the best of luck, a 


safe return to your homes, and happy recollections of your 
visit to this country. 


1 Speech to a parade of Boy Scouts from Overseas at Buckingham 
Palace, 
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AUSTRALIA 
4 August, 1918 

It gives me much pleasure to come here to open Australia 
House, this magnificent building, the future home of the 
Commonwealth Government in the Metropolis of the Empire; 
and I am especially glad that the Prime Minister of the Com- 
monwealth is present on this memorable occasion. 

The Queen and | keenly follow whatever concerns the 
welfare and progress of the Oversea Dominions, and we are 
proud to be associated with the Peoples of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, not only in a ceremony of this nature, but in all 
their interests, efforts, and aspirations. 

As you have reminded me in your Address, it was my pleasing 
duty to lay the foundation-stone of this building, and I have 
ever since watched its gradual progress. True to your indomit- 
able character, you have, in spite of the difficulties of war, 
persevered in the work begun five years ago, the consummation 
of which we now celebrate. 

The designs of the building were approved by a Committee 
of Australian artists, in its construction and decoration Aus- 
tralian material has been largely employed, and the result is 
worthy of the great Commonwealth, and adds dignity and 
distinction to that part of the Imperial City in which it stands. 

On the occasion of the laying of the foundation-stone I 
expressed my conviction that, in any national emergency, 
Australia would be ready to play her part for the common 
cause, and that the loyalty of her sons would never be appealed 
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to in vain. But none could have foreseen the noble, the 
overwhelming response made by the Commonwealth and by 
all my Oversea Dominions in the hour of the Empire’s danger. 

It has been my privilege from time to time to visit, both 
in this country and in France, the Australian troops, whose 
deeds of valour will live for ever in the records of the war. 
I last saw them at the front a few months ago, and since then 
they have still further added to their laurels by their heroic 
resistance to the desperate offensive of the enemy, 

I have also had several opportunities of inspecting the battle 
cruiser which bears the name of, and worthily represents, the 
Commonwealth. The Axsiralta and the other ships of the 
Australian Navy have shown their sterling worth in the different 
operations in which they have been engaged. I am confident 
that, come what may, they will gallantly play theic part in 
the Grand Fleet to which they belong, and share its vast 
responsibilities of defending the shores of these islands and 
assisting in the protection of the commerce of the Empire. 

I have much pleasure in declaring Australia House now 
open, 


I9 March, 1932 

t] learnt with great pleasure that the bridge had been 
completed, and I desire to congratulate my people in New 
South Wales, and all who have been concerned with the 
planning and construction of the bridge, on the successful 
conclusion of the enterprise to-day, which sees the formal 
opening of this magnificent triumph of engineering skill, which 
will be memorable in the annals of New South Wales. 

It will be remembered with legitimate pride and satisfaction 
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by all those who played their part in the conception, design, 
and execution that this great work is the largest arched bridge 
in the world, and it is my earnest hope that the bridge may 
be the means of increasing prosperity and contributing to the 
comfort and welfare not only of the citizens of Sydney, but 
of the whole people of New South Wales. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


22 june, 1933 


Tt is with sincere pleasure that the Queen and I attend 
to-day a ceremony which marks the establishment of yet 
another of the great Dominion headquarters at the heart of 
the Empire itself. 

Our pleasure is the deeper since this fine building stands 
henceforth, as you, Mr. High Commissioner, tell us, for witness 
of a new epoch throughout all that vast sub-continent which 
is now indeed the Union of South Africa. Most auspiciously, 
Lord Clarendon, your present Governor-General, Lord Sel- 
borne, Lord Buxton, Prince Arthur of Connaught, and Lord 
Athlone are with us here to-day, Their combined associations 
with your country cover many years, and each of them has 
brought back from that association an abiding interest and 
affection, They could tell you that they are to be envied 
now, for it is not piven to many to see with their own eyes the 
fulfilment of their cherished hopes. 

We have already seen how the spit and generosity of your 
people have beautified South Africa House with treasures 
drawn from your country’s historical and truly strenuous past. 
Sir Herbert Baker’s genius has housed these gifts in a building 
which renders the spirit of your land with a completeness that 
only insight and long devotion to South Africa could achieve. 
South Africans have good right to be proud of all that his 
work symbolizes of South Africa’s force and future, and, above 
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all, to be proud of the faith of the men who, in past years, 
planned and laboured and built for these ends. 

History shows that all development comes out of the slow 
human processes of trial and error, of experiment and adjust- 
ment, 

Only a few generations since, the handicaps of time and 
distance compelled the young Dominions to regard themselves 
as isolated. Great Britain, equally handicapped by the same 
limitations, could not think of them otherwise. At the present 
time men can reach every part of the Empire in a few days, 
or weeks at the most, instead of after weeks and months at 
the least. Their words reach to the ends of the earth in the 
same instant as they are spoken. 

These things are now the commonplaces of administration. 
They mean that no Dominion—no section of the Empire— 
now stands alone. It can call directly upon the practical 
experience and the intimate unofficial advice of any of its 
peers to discuss and deal with problems as they arise. 

The problems within the comity of our Empire are many 
and grave. Some of them have been solved by such far-seeing 
statesmanship as that of General Hertzog, your Prime Minister, 
who has set the seal of unity upon your nation. Others are 
bound up with those issues whose urgency now draws the 
world to common council in London. To that great gathering 
south Afnca has sent three of her Ministers, including my 
valued friend the statesman and South African patriot General 
Smuts, whose presence as Minister in Attendance I take for 
yet another happy omen. 

It gives me great pleasure now to declare South Africa 
House open—a monument to concord and amity. 
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‘To-day we commemorate the twenty-first anniversary of 
the establishment of the Union. By that act of wisdom and 
good will a new and happier era was opened in the history of 
South Africa. Twenty-one eventful years have already vindi- 
cated the faith and foresight of those who laid the foundation 
of a great nation. I earnestly pray that under Divine Provi- 
dence the people of the Union may continue to enjoy the 
blessings of peace and prosperity. 


1 Message through the Governor-General, the Earl of Clarendon, on 
the z1st anniversary of the South Afncan Union. 


CANADA 


I july, 1927 

'To-day my people of Canada unite to celebrate the Diamond 
Jubilee of the Federation: and on such a day they may well 
look with a just pride on the achievements of the past and 
with a confident hope to the promise of the future. 

In stxty years the boundaries of the Federation have been 
extended tenfold, and its Governments are now responsible 
for the welfare of nearly ten million inhabitants. By the 
labours of peace and the sacrifices of war Canada has become 
a mughty nation. 

Aims as lofty and labours as strenuous await her in the 
future. Within her own bounds her people have before them 
the task of developing the heritage which their fathers have 
left them. In a yet wider sphere she has to take an ever- 
increasing share in guiding the counsels and solving the prob- 
lems of the great Commonwealth in which she is a part, 
conscious that within it there is perfect freedom and that the 
unity of the nations of the British Empire is the surest guar- 
antee of the peace of the world to-day. 

With all my heart I join in the prayers and hopes of my 
people throughout the world for the peace and prosperity 
of Canada. 


t Message to the people of Canada commemorating sixty years of 
Confederation. 
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THE SUDAN 


28 fuly, 1919 


tT thank you, Sir Sayed Ali El Morghani, and other members 
of this Deputation, for your loyal address. 

It is a great pleasure to me, to-day, to meet you, the repre- 
sentatives of the Sudan, on the occasion of your first visit to 
England. A few years ago, before the outbreak of war, I 
visited Port Sudan on my way back from India, and remember 
that several of you were there to meet me, 1 am happy to 
renew the acquaintance now, under these auspicious circum- 
stances. 

It would have been a great pleasure to me, had you been 
able to be present at the Peace Celebrations on July 19, and 
I sincerely share your disappointment at your having arrived 
too late to take part in them. 

The part played by the Sudan during the war, under the 
able direction of Sir Reginald Wingate and Sir Lee Stack, has 
been very noteworthy. In no quarter excepting Darfur, which 
had not been directly administered by the Sudan Government, 
was there any disturbance, and the behaviour of the whole. 
population was one of complete loyalty. I feel that in great 
measure this was due to the attitude adopted by you, the 
leaders of religious and popular thought in the country—who, 
by your personal example and your advice, have rendered a 
very signal service to the cause of the Empire. For this [ 





t Reply at Buckingham Palace to an address from a deputation 
from the Sudan. For the King’s earlier visit on his way back from 
India see pp, 16, 17. 
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offer you my thanks, and I know that in the future as in the 
past you will continue to do your utmost to uphold the prestige 
of my Government, which has been able to confer many benefits 
on the Sudan, and hopes to confer many more in years to come. 

I hope that you are all comfortable and deriving enjoyment 
from your stay in London, and that you will be able again to 
visit this country at a subsequent date. On your returm to 
the Sudan, I desire you to convey to the loyal population and 
tribes you represent, an expression of my sincere appreciation 
of their wholehearted loyalty, and my earnest wishes for the 
continued welfare and prosperity of the country. 


SWAZILAND 


29 january, 1923 

1] have heard your words and am glad to receive your loyal 
and devoted greetings on behalf of the Swazi Chiefs and people. 

J also thank you for your prayers for the welfare of myself, 
the Queen, and our children. 

Your petition has been recerved by me, through my Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for the Colontes, and, as you have 
been told by him, you will soon receive a reply. 

I trust that you will be able to tell the Chief Regent, your 
mother, and the Chiefs and people that your stay in England 
has been pleasant and instructive to you, and I hope that 
you will all have a safe return to Swaziland. 

I have spoken, and now bid you good-bye. 


1 Reply at Buckingham Palace to an address from the Paramount 
Chief and Chiefs of Swaziland. 


THE ESKIMOS 


Published 19 July, 1934 


King George, who rules the British Empire, and Queen 
Mary, his wife, to the Innuit— 

The Queen and I send our loyal Innuit subjects who dwell 
throughout Northern Canada and on the shores of Labrador 
a message of greeting from our home in the great encampment 
of London. 

In every part of the Empire, be it ever so many sleeps from 
our encampment, the happiness of our subjects deeply affects 
the personal happiness of the Queen and myself. 

You should know that we have often heard that no people 
are merrier or more thoughtful of their families than the Innuit, 

In the same way as parents are proud of their children, the 
Queen and I take especial pride in our faithful and hardy Innuit. 

May each Innuit family thrive, and may your children and 
grandchildren learn in their turn to do honour alike to their 
parents and to the British Empire. 





* Message to the King’s Eskimo subjects, sent through the Governor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. It was translated into Eskimo. 
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INDIA’S NEW ERA 


8 February, 1921 


GEORGE THE FIFTH, by the Grace of God of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, KING, Defender of the Faith, 
EMPEROR OF INDIA. 


To my Viceroy and Governor-General, and to the Princes and 
Rulers of the Indian States: 


GREETING. 


11. In my Royal Proclamation of December, 1919, I gave 
earnest of My affectionate care and regard for the Ruling 
Princes and Chiefs of the Indian States by signifying My assent 
to the establishment of a Chamber of Princes. During the 
year that has passed since My Viceroy and many of the Princes 
themselves have been engaged in framing for My approval 
a constitution for the Chamber and the rules and regulations 
necessary to ensure the smooth and efficient performance of 
its important functions, 

This work is now complete, and it remains for Me to take 
the final steps to bring the Chamber into being, in the confident 
hope that the united counsels of the Princes and Rulers, 
assembled in formal conclave, will be fruitful of lasting good 

both to themselves and their subjects, and by advancing the 





1 Message to the Rulers of the Indian States at the inauguration by 
the Duke of Connaught at Delhi of the permanent Chamber of Princes. 
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interests that are common to their territories and to British 
India, will benefit My Empire as a whole. It is in this hope 
that I have charged My revered and beloved Uncle, His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, to perform 
on My behalf the ceremony of the inauguration of the Chamber 
of Princes, 

2. Itis My firm belief that a future full of great and beneficent 
activities lies before the Chamber thus established. To the 
Princes, long versed in the arts of government and statesman- 
ship, it will open still wider fields of Imperial Service. It will 
afford them opportunities, of which, I am convinced, they 
will be prompt to avail themselves, of comparing experience, 
interchanging ideas, and framing mature and balanced con- 
clusions on matters of common interest. Nor will less advan- 
tage accrue to My Viceroy and the officers serving under him, 
to whom the prudent counsels and considered advice of the 
Chamber cannot fail to be of the greatest assistance. The 
problems of the future must be faced in a spirit of cooperation 
and mutual trust. 

It 1s in this spirit that I summon the Princes of India to 
a larger share in My Councils. I do so in full reliance upon 
their devotion to My Throne and Person, proved as it has 
been both in long years of peace and in the termble ordeal 
of the Great War, and in the confident anticipation that by 
this means the bonds of mutual understanding will be strength- 
ened and the growing identity of interest between the Indian 
States and the rest of My Empire will be fostered and developed. 

3. In My former Proclamation I repeated the assurance, 
given on many occasions by My Royal predecessors and 
Myself, of My determination ever to maintain unimpaired the 
privileges, rights, and dignities of the Princes of India. The 
Princes may rest assured that this pledge remains inviolate 
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and inviolable, I now authorize My Viceroy to publish the 
terms of the Constitution of the new Chamber. 

My Viceroy will take its counsel freely in matters relating 
to the territories of the Indian States generally, and in matters 
that affect those territories jointly with British India, or with 
the rest of My Empire. It will have no concern with the 
internal affairs of individual States or their Rulers or with 
the relations of Individual States to My Government, while 
the existing rights of the States and their freedom of action 
will be in no way prejudiced or impaired. It is my earnest 
hope that the Princes of India will take regular part in the 
deliberations of the Chamber: but attendance will be a matter 
of choice, not of constraint. There will be no obligation upon 
any member to record his opinion, by vote or otherwise, upon 
any question that may come under discussion; and it is further 
My desire that, at the discretion of My Viceroy, an opportunity 
will be given to any Prince who has not taken a part in the 
deliberations of the Chamber to record his views on any ques- 
tion that the Chamber has had under its consideration. 

4. I pray that the blessing of Divine Providence may rest 
upon the labours of the Chamber; that its deliberations may 
be inspired by true wisdom and moderation; and that it may 
seek and find its best reward in promoting the general weal 
and in increasing the strength and unity of the mighty Empire 
over which I have been called upon to rule. 


g February, Ig2I 


tLittle more than a year has elapsed since I gave my assent 
to the Act of Parliament which set up a constitution for 


* Message through the Duke of Connaught at Delhi to the Indian 
Legislature at ita inauguration. 
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British India. The intervening time has been fully occupied 
in perfecting the necessary machinery; and you are now at 
the opening of the first session of the legislatures which the 
Act established. On this auspicious occasion I desire to send 
to you, and to the members of the various provincial Councils, 
my congratulations and my eamest good wishes for success 
in your labours and theirs. 

For years, it may be for generations, patriotic and loyal 
Indians have dreamed of Swaraj for their motherland. To-day 
you have the beginnings of Swaraj within my Empire, and the 
widest scope and ample opportunity for progress to the liberty 
which my other Dominions enjoy. 

On you, the first representatives of the people in the new 
Councils, there rests a very special responsibility. For on 
you it lies, by the conduct of your business and the justice 
of your judgments, to convince the world of the wisdom of 
this great constitutional change. But on you it also lies to 
remember the many millions of your fellow-conntrymen who 
are not yet qualified for a share in political life, to work for 
their upliftment and to cherish their interests as your own. 

IT shall watch your work with unfailing sympathy, and with 
a resolute faith in your determination to do your duty to 
India and the Empire. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN INDIA 


17 November, 1921 


™On this day, when my Son lands for the first time upon 
your shores, I send through him my greetings to you, the 
Princes and people of India, His coming is a token and a 
renewal of the pledges of affection which it has been the heritage 
of our House to reaffirm to you. My Father, when Prince 
of Wales, counted it his privilege to see, and seeing to under- 
stand, the great Empire in the East over which it was to be 
his destiny to mule; and I recall with thankfulness and pride 
that when he was called to the Throne it fell to me to follow 
his illustrious example. 

With this same hope and in this same spirit my Son is with 
you to-day. The thought of his arrival brings with a welcome 
vividness to my mind the happy memories I have stored of 
what I myself have learned in India; its charm and beauty, 
its immemorial history, its noble monuments, and, above all, 
the devotion of India’s faithful people, since proved, as if by 
fire; in their response to the Empire’s call in the hour of its 
greatest need. These memories will ever be with me as | 
trace his steps. My heart is with him as he moves among 
you, and with mine the heart of the Queen-Empress, whose 
love for India is no less than my own. 

To the friends whose loyalty we and our fathers have 
treasured, he brings this message of trust and hope. My 
syrmupathy in all that passes in your livesis unabating. During 


1 Message from the King-Emperor delivered by the Prince of Wales 
at Bombay on his armiva] for bis tour in Indiz, 
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recent years my thoughts have been yet more constantly with 
you. Throughout the civilized world the foundations of social 
order have been tested by war and change. Wherever citizen- 
ship exists it has had to meet the test, and India, like other 
countries, has been called to face new and special problems 
of her own. For this task her armoury is in the new powers 
and the new responsibilities with which she has been equipped. 
That with the help of these, aided by the ready guidance of 
my Government and of its officers, you will bring those prob- 
lems to an issue worthy of your historic past and fraught 
with happiness for your future; that all disquiets will vanish 
in well-ordered progress, is my earnest wish and my confident 
belief. 

Your anxieties and your rejoicings are my own. [n all that 
may touch your happiness, in all that gives you hope and 
promises your welfare, I feel with you. In the spirit of sym- 
pathy my Son has followed from afar your fortunes. It is 
now his ambition, by his coming among you, to ripen good 
will into a yet fuller understanding. I trust and believe that 
when he leaves your shores, your hearts will follow him and 
his will stay with you, and that one link the more will be 
added to the golden chain of sympathy which for these many 
years has held my Throne to India, And it is my warmest 
prayer that wisdom and contentment, growing hand in hand, 
will lead India into ever-increasing national greatness within 
a free Empire—the Empire for which I labour, and for which, 
if it be the Divine will, my Son shall labour after me. 


THE INDIAN ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE 


12 November, 1930 


It affords me much satisfaction to welcome in the Capital 
of my Empire the representatives of the princes, chiefs, and 
people of India, and to inaugurate their Conference with my 
Ministers and with representatives of the other parties com- 
posing the Parliament in whose precincts we are assembled. 

More than once the Sovereign has summoned historic assem- 
blies on the soil of India, but never before have Bntish and 
Indian statesmen and rulers of Indian States met, as you 
now meet, in one place and round one table to discuss the 
future system of government for India and seek agreement 
for the guidance of my Parliament as to the foundations upon 
which it must stand. 

Nearly 50 years ago, in a message to my Indian Legislature, 
I dwelt upon the significance of its establishment in the consti- 
tutional progress of India. Ten years is but a brief span in 
the life of any nation; but this decade has witnessed, not only 
in India, but throughout all the nations forming the British 
Commonwealth, a quickening and growth in ideals and aspira- 
tions of nationhood which defy the customary measurement 
of time. It should therefore be no matter of surprise to the 
men of this generation that, as was then contemplated, it 
should have become necessary to estimate and review the 
results of what was begun Io years ago and to make further 


i Speech at the opening of the Indian Round-Table Conference at 


Westminster. 
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provision for the future. Such a review has been lately 
carned out by the Statutory Commission appointed by me 
for that purpose, and you will have before you the outcome 
of their labours, together with other contributions which have © 
been or can be made to the solution of the great problem 
confronting you. 

No words of mine are needed to bring home to you the 
momentous character of the task to which you have set your 
hands. Each one of you will, with me, be profoundly con- 
scious how much depends for the whole of the British Common- 
wealth on the issue of your consultations. This community 
of interest leads me to count it as of happy augury that there 
should be present to-day the representatives of my Govern- 
ments in all the sister States of the Commonwealth. 

I shail follow the course of your proceedings with the closest 
and most sympathetic interest, not indeed without anxiety 
but with a greater confidence. The material conditions which 
surround the ives of my subjects in India affect me nearly 
and will be ever present in your thoughts during your forth- 
coming deliberations. I have also in mind the just claims of 
majorities and minorities, of men and women, of town dwellers 
and tillers of the soil, of landlords and tenants, of the strong 
and the weak, of the rich and the poor, of the races, castes 
and creeds of which the body politic 1s composed. For these 
things I care deeply. I cannot doubt that the true foundation 
of selH-government is in the fusion of such divergent claims 
into mutual obligations and in their recognition and fulfil- 
ment. It is my hope that the future Government of India 
based on this foundation will give expression to her honourable 
aspirations. 

May your discussions point the way to the sure achievement 
of this end, and may your names go down to history as those 
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of men who served Endia well and whose endeavours advanced 
the happiness and prosperity of all my beloved People. 

I pray that Providence may grant you in bounteous measure 
wisdom, patience, and good will. 


19 January, 1931 


1The time has now come for me te bid you God-speed on 
the conclusion of your deliberations which I inaugurated some 
nine weeks ago. I have followed your proceedings with the 
closest interest and have been impressed with the dignity and 
earnestness with which they have been conducted, and with 
the unity of aim which inspired them. 

It was not to be expected that in nine short weeks, however 
close and intensive the labour that was crowded into them— 
and I know full well how exacting your labours have been—a 
clear cut and final solution of the vast problems which con- 
fronted you should be found; but I am persuaded that, great 
as is the volume of patient thought and careful work still to 
be done, you have opened a new chapter in the history of 
india. I am sure that you will one and all strive to secure 
the aid of your countrymen in carrying on the task in the 
same spirit that has marked your discussions, and J hopefully 
look forward to an outcome which will restore peace and 
contentment throughout India. 


1 December, 1931 
3. have received with much satisfaction your loyal message, 
t Reply to an address from the final meeting of the rst session. 


2 Message to the last meeting of the and session. It was “ signed 
by his own hand.” 
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and I send you my best wishes for a safe return to your 
motherland. 

I am not unaware of the difficulties brought to light by a 
close examination of the great task to which you set your 
hands last year, but I bid you not to let them discourage or 
oppress you, and I earnestly trust that, under your guidance, 
the great communities of India will pursue with patience and 
forbearance the path of cooperation and of peaceful discussion 
to which your endeavours have so clearly shown the way. 


24 December, 1932 


tDelegates of the Round-Table Conference, I thank you 
sincerely for the loyal words which you addressed to me at 
the conclusion of your Conference, I know how complex the 
problem before you has, under closer scrutiny, proved to be, 
and I shall study with deep interest the Report of your delibera- 
tions. It is gratifying to learn that the spint of good will 
which is uppermost in men’s hearts at this season has pre- 
vailed throughout your meetings, and I am confident that 
your labours will prove to have fortified a partnership whose 
strength and endurance are of such consequence to all my 
people. 

I bid you God-speed, with my best wishes for peace and 
prosperity in the New Year. 


1 Message at the closing of the 3rd session (in the House of Lords). 


INDIA HOUSE 
8 July, 1930 


tit gives me great pleasure to come here to-day to open 
this imposing and beautiful building. A quarter of a century 
has passed since the Queen and I paid our first memorable 
visit to India. In that time India has never lost her hold 
upon my affection and sympathy. There have been many 
changes and some dark days. But I rejoice to think that 
through them all she has steadily advanced to an assured 
place among the great peoples of the earth. Of that advance- 
ment India House is to some degree a symbol. At this critical 
period of India’s history, when the thoughts of all who love 
that country are centred on constructive effort and on laying 
well and truly the foundation of India of the future, I regard 
it as a happy augury that we are able to open a building which 
marks the end of one period of advancement and the beginning 
of a new. But India House stands for more than that. As 
I look around me I see the emblems of the religions, the Pro- 
vinces, and the States of India. The building which contains 
them surely testifies to the unity of India in herself. The 
position of India House, among those of sister nations, here 
in the centre of my capital, further symbolizes the unity of 
the greater Commonwealth of which she is a part. For a 
deeper realization of that twofold unity I most earnestly pray. 

During recent months I have watched with anxious heart 
the troublous passage of events, Trusting in the Divine 
Guidance, I hopefully await the day that shall restore the gift 


t Speech at the opening of India House in London. 
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of true understanding, and thus unite every race and creed in 
one desire to bring peace and contentment to my Indian people. 

On the successful issue of your plans I congratulate you, 
Sir Atul Chatterjee, and all those who have been associated 
with you. Foremost amongst these is Sir Herbert Baker, who 
has impressed his genius upon so many Continents, As the 
architect of more than one of the great buildings in the Imperial 
Capital at Delhi, it is most appropriate that he should also be 
the designer of this India House in London. 

I now have much pleasure in declaring India House open; 
and | trust that it may not only serve the material progress 
of that country but, by spreading sound knowledge, may foster 
between the peoples of India and Great Britain that “‘ wider 
sympathy "' for which I pleaded many years ago and plead 
again to-day, 


THE ROYAL FAMILY 


THE SILVER WEDDING, 6 JULY, 1918 


29 june, 1918 


The Queen and I... are touched by the thought that the 
first expression of loyalty and devotion on the occasion of our 
silver wedding should come from this representative body of 
women, who by their services have assisted the State in the 
full mobilization of its man-power, In our visits to various 
centres we have had opportunities of seeing and appreciating 
the great part which the women of our land are taking in 
all branches of war service, and everywhere we bave been 
filed with admiration at their achievements, an admiration 
which I believe to be shared by the whole nation. 

The Queen follows with deep interest every branch of 
women’s work, and has constantly at heart the welfare of 
women and children, She is proud to be associated with the 
workers m her position of Commander-in-Chief of the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps, and it is a satisfaction to us both that 
our daughter is serving as a Commandant of a Voluntary Aid 
Detachment. 

The range of war work undertaken by women is well exem- 
plified in your imposing procession. I understand that every 
woman in your representative units is a whole-time worker 
engaged either in some work of national importance under a 


1 Speech at Buckingham Palace in reply to an address from the 
women war workers. 
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State department or in some service of public utility under 
local authorities. 

When the history of our country’s share in the war is written 
no chapter will be more remarkable than that relating to this 
range and extent of women’s participation. This service has 
been rendered only at the cost of much self-sacrifice and 
endurance. Women have readily worked for long hours and 
under trying conditions in our factories and elsewhere to pro- 
duce the supplies of munitions which were urgently needed 
at the front and to maintain the essential services of the 
country. 

As nurses and Y.A.D, workers they have laboured in hospital 
and dressing station for the care of the sick and wounded with 
even more than the accustomed devotion which has charac- 
terized our Red Cross service since the days of the Crimean 
war. They have often faced cheerfully and courageously great 
risks both at home and overseas in carrying on their work, 
and the Women’s Army has its own roll of honour of those 
who have lost their lives in the service of their country. Some 
even have fallen under the fire of the enemy. Of all these 
we think to-day with reverent pride. 

We should commemorate, too, the many acts of courage 
and self-sacrifice performed by women workers in the attempt 
to save life and in other ways which appear in the lists of those 
to whom has been awarded the medal of the Order of the 
British Empire. What has already been achieved must serve 
as a stimulus and a call to further effort. As the struggle in 
which we are engaged becomes more intense the need of the 
assistance of all the women of the country grows greater. In 
many branches of service—in Queen Mary’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps and the Land Army, to mention only two—more women 
are wanted and will be wanted. 
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I trust this procession to-day will bring home to those who 
have not yet realized it the country’s need of their help. I 
am confident that men and women alike are prepared to make 
every sacrifice to that end, and that with God's help these 
sacrifices will not be made in vain. 

In the sure hope that your labours may soon have their 
reward in that decisive victory and enduring peace towards 
which we, with all our brave Allies, are ever striving, I wish 
you “God speed.” In that happy day it will be your proud 
satisfaction to feel that you have nobly shared in securing these 
priceless results. 


6 July, 1918 

1Ji has given the Queen and myself great pleasure to come 
again to the City of London, which has so many associations 
with my family, and to receive your congratulations and good 
wishes on the twenty-fifth anniversary of our wedding day. 
We are greatly touched by the kind references which you have 
made to the happiness of our married life, a happiness which 
has been so much increased by the unfailing sympathy and 
affection of our people, We acknowledge with gratitude to 
Almighty God the many blessings bestowed upon us during 
these years. 

This anniversary ialls at a time when the shadow of war lies 
heavily on our land, and the very existence of the Empire is 
assailed by an unscrupulous foe, in this time of trial, it is 
our earnest desire to share the sorrows of our people, and, so 
far as in us lies, to alleviate their suffering. But while our 
hearts are heavy at the thought of the bereavement and distress 

* Speech at the Guildhall in reply to the Silver Wedding congratula- 
tions of the City of London. 
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which have befallen the nation, we have seen with joyful 
gratitude the whole-hearted response to the call of duty which 
has reverberated throughout the Empire. And here in the 
presence of the distinguished representatives of the Dominions 
and Colonies and the Empire of India, I warmly acclaim the 
noble and self-sacrificing spirit in which our brothers across 
the seas have given their best in our united defence of liberty 
ang right. Through four Jong years of unceasing conflict the 
ancient qualities of the British race have shown themselves 
in innumerable heroic deeds and in a dogged endurance, which 
have baffled the purpose of the enemy. 

From the visits which I have made to the sailors in our 
fleets and the soldiers in our armies, I have brought back an 
ever increasing admiration for the spirit which pervades all 
ranks, for their resolution and cheerfulness in all circumstances, 
What words can express the debt we owe to the Navy, which, 
with unsleeping watchfulness and through every kind of diffi- 
culty and danger, has protected our shores and kept open for 
us and for our Allies the highways of the sea; to the splendid 
Army, the very flower of the nation, which has stood and still 
stands 45 a wall between us and the fury of our enemies; and 
to our Air Force, distinguished by so many glorious achieve- 
ments, and now the third arm of the defences of the Empire, 
of which I am proud indeed to be the General-in-Chief, And 
when we think of the great fighting services, let us remember 
too the unflinching gallantry and determination of the men 
of the merchant service, who have refused to be dismayed by 
a terromsm hitherto unknown in naval warfare: and the 
courage of the mine sweepers, trawlers, and fleet auxiliaries, 
who have performed without ceasing their perilous tasks. 
‘And a hearty tribute of praise is due to the services of my 
troops on these more distant fronts which I have been unable 
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to visit in person. The men who are fighting in Italy by the 
side of our gallant Allies; the Army of Salonika which has so 
long helped to keep the enemy from the waters of the Eastern 
Mediterranean; the East African force, which has performed 
feats of courage and endurance in difficult conditions of climate 
and locality; the armies of Mesopotamia and Palestine, which 
have rescued once rich and famous termitones from the tyranny 
which has devastated and depopulated them, and have restored 
already something of their ancient prosperity—all these have 
abundantly earned our gratitude and admiration. 

The conditions at home also give cause for pride and thank- 
fulness. We have seen a ready acceptance by all classes, men 
and women alike, of the burdens which the war has brought, 
courage in times of crisis, calmness and self-possession when 
by his air attacks the enemy sought to terrify the non-com- 
batant population of this great City, and at all times an 
unfaltering determination to persevere to the end in the 
maintenance of our righteous cause. I would recall in par- 
ticular the efforts so successfully made, in which the City of 
London has played such a great part, to uphold and enhance 
the financial credit of the country and to raise the vast sums 
needed for the prosecution of the war. 

Especially have I been struck on our visiis to the industrial 
districts of the country, by the evidence in so many quarters 
of a spirit of mutual concession animating both employers 
and workers in regard to matters affecting their individual 
interests, and a readiness to sink differences in order that the 
essential work of the country should be carried on. We may 
cherish, I believe, well-founded hopes that in the furnace of 
war new links of understanding and sympathy are being forged 
between man and man, between class and class; and that 
we are coming to recognize as never before that we are all 
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members of one community and that the welfare of each is 
dependent upon, and inseparable from, the welfare of all. 

We thank you for your kind references to the Prince of 
Wales, whose knowledge of our fellow-countrymen has been 
increased in the comradeship of war, and to our dear daughter, 
It has been a source of gratification to the Queen and myself 
that our children have been able to bear some part in the 
great task to which the country has been called. We are 
deeply moved by the manifestations of good will which have 
been so abundantly displayed towards us. We rejoice to fee! 
that we are united with the people of the whole Empire in 
their ideals and aspirations, in their joys and sorrows, deter- 
mined to secure such a peace as will save the generations to 
come from the sufferings, horrors, and desolation inflicted upon 
the world during the past four years. 

When that peace comes, may it dawn upon an Empire 
strengthened in character by the fiery trial through which it 
has passed, and knit together more closely by the memory 
of common efforts and common sacrifices. 


8 fly, 1918 


It 1s a great support to us in the midst of the tnals and 
dangers of this world war to know that the sympathy and 
affection of the people of London are continually with us. 
I trust that the ties between my House and them will be 
strengthened and drawn closer by our common service in the 
great cause to which London has given so many heroic sons. 

But the absorbing interest of the war must not blind us to 


F Speech at Buckingham Palace in reply to am address from the 
London County Council. 
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the work to be done at home. It is a debt which we owe to 
the men now under arms to look to the well-being of those 
whom they are risking their lives to defend, and to make pro- 
vision for the day of their return. 

The discharge of this debt in London imposes upon the 
Council services of paramount importance. 

I heard with pleasure the mention of the efforts which you 
are making to improve the housing conditions of working men. 
F realize that in this matter London occupies an exceptional 
position. But I am confident that its County Council and 
the other local authorities concerned will recognize to the full 
their responsibilities in this important sphere of work. Their 
cooperation will secure the provision of sufficient comfortable 
and sanitary dwellings, and provide the necessary transport 
facilities to make these dwellings available for those they are 
intended to benefit. If these questions are adequately dealt 
with you will have taken a long step towards the improve- 
ment of insanitary areas which forms so essential a part of a 
complete programme of housing reform. 

I inherited from my dear father a profound interest in the 
splendid work of the London hospitals, and I rejoice that in 
spite of the adverse effect of the war upon their financial 
resources these national institutions have been able to continue 
and even to extend their missions of charity. 

I note with satisfaction that you are making provision for 
the welfare of infant life. The training of women for mother- 
hood, the adequate supply of pure milk and proper food for 
mother and child, and all measures necessary to protect the 
newly-born and ensure their growth into healthy men and 
women I regard as vital to the welfare of the nation at all 
times, and especially at the present time. The increasing 
activity of local authorities, and of voluntary agencies acting 
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in cooperation with them, in this great field of health adminis- 
tration is to me a source of keen satisfaction. 

I welcome also the special efforts that have recently been 
inaugurated and are being energetically prosecuted to combat 
and prevent those diseases which not only impair by their 
ravages the lives of the sufferers of to-day, but are fraught 
with injury to the health of future generations, 

The Queen and I noted with much satisfaction, during our 
recent visits to London schools, the attention given by the 
Council to the physical as well as the intellectual development 
of their children by the encouragement of organized games 
and the instruction of classes in the open air. We are aware 
how much the teachers have at heart the interests of the 
children under their charge and we were pratified to witness 
the happy relations existing between teachers and pupils. 

We look forward with hopefulness to the results to be 
expected from the educational measures now under the con- 
sideration of Parliament. These days of severe tnal, but also 
of great opportunity, present to us new tasks and problems. 
To grapple successfully with these we need a quickened sense 
of civic life and duty and a thorough training both physical 
and moral of the rising generation. 

I rejoice that in these and in many other spheres of local 
government your labours in the past have borne good fruit. 
We all look confidently for the advent of a just and enduring 
peace. When that happy time comes, and the men and the 
material resources now imperatively required for war are set 
free for the work of reconstruction and development at home, 
you will be able to carry on your beneficent activities in still 
wider measure and to still greater success, 


_ KING EDWARD VII 


25 june, 1922 


1] have much pleasure in complying with the request of the 
London County Council to dedicate this Park to the memory 
of my beloved father and to open it for the perpetual use and 
enjoyment of the people of London. 

The Queen and [ are deeply gratified by the warm and 
loyal welcome which you have given us. I especially appreciate 
the terms in which your address refers to my dear mother, her 
sympathy with all King Edward’s efforts for the welfare of his 
people, and to the affection with which she has ever been 
regarded by the citizens of London. 

Nearly a year has passed since I unveiled the statue of my 
father in Waterloo-place. This Park, where we meet to-day, 
is the consummation of the scheme inaugurated in his memory 
by the City of London. I am well aware of the difficulties 
due to the war in carrying out their design. I congratulate 
the Memorial Committee and the Local Authonties on the 
energy and good will which has enabled these difficulties to be 
triumphantly overcome. 

The people of London have good cause to be grateful to the 
City Corporation, to the Port of London Authority for their 
generous contribution towards the provision of this Park, and 
to the London County Council for undertaking its completion 
and future maintenance. 

His statue stands conspicuously in the central area of 
London—a testimony of the undying love of the citizens for 


: Speech at opening the King Edward Memorial Park in Shadwell. 
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King Edward. The very position of the King Edward Mem- 
orial Park, far from those districts frequented by visitors, will 
Jead the people to regard it as a more intimate and personal 
possession, to be enjoyed by them as a part of their every-' 
day life. 

That the greater part of the fund raised in honour of his 
memory should be devoted to secure an open space and 
recreation ground in 2 part of London where it is so urgently 
needed was, indeed, a happy decision, and one which would 
have especially commended itself to my father. His interest 
in the conditions of the capital and his zeal for the welfare 
of its people were deep-rooted and of long standing. As 
Prince of Wales he gave public proof of this interest by his 
work on the Royal Commission on the Housing of the Working 
Classes, and evinced his sense of the special requirements of 
the East End by opening the Whitechapel Recreation Ground 
in 188, and laying the foundation-stone of the People’s 
Palace a few years later. 

The site of the park has been selected with admirable judg- 
ment. This densely-crowded neighbourhood is in grievous 
need of more open spaces: for, unfortunately, large areas of 
London east of the Tower, though quite close to the river, 
are separated from it for all practical purposes of daily life. 
Medieval London had its port and shipping at the very door 
and used the Thames as the main highway. Modern London 
turns its back on the Thames, and its millions, though living 
within a few hundred yards of the shores, hardly realize that 
they are citizens of a great seaport. 

I trust that the King Edward Memorial Park, by the splendid 
pageant of shipping visible from the upper terrace, will help 
to correct this modern blindness and open a window through 
which the people of the neighbourhood may enjoy a breath 
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of sea air and a glimpse of a wider life. I am glad to learn 
that these sentiments are shared by the local authority and 
that the Borough Council, with a most laudable desire to 
commemorate the maritime glories of old Stepney, have 
erected in this park a memorial to Willoughby, Frobisher, and 
the other sixteenth century navigators, who made the district 
famous in the history of Polar exploration. May the children 
who will play in the King Edward Memorial Park be inspired 
by the vision of the passing ships to fallow the example of their 
forefathers, who set sail from Ratcliff and Blackwall in the 
heroic age of English seamanship! 


Io October, 1922 


‘The desire expressed that I should unveil this statue of my 
beloved father, King Edward, has deeply touched me. On 
behalf of the Queen and myself I thank you most cordially 
for the sincere and kindly words of your address, 

The beautiful memorials here erected in honour of my father 
will for all time testify to the affection in which he was held 
by Scotsmen, both in their native land and beyond the seas. 
It has been a great pleasure to me to be identified with the 
committee responsible for the work, and thus to have oppor- 
tunity of realizing the generosity, skill, and unsparing toil 
which have contributed to its completion. Speaking for my 
dear mother, Queen Alexandra, and for myself, I desire to 
express our deep gratitude to all who have been associated in 
the initiation and carrying out of this most successful under- 
taking. 

The years which have passed smce King Edward came for 


+ Speech at Holyrood Palace on tnveiling a statue of King 
Edward VII, the gift of over fourteen thousand Scotsmen. 
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the last time to his Scottish home at Holyrood have been 
pregnant with grave issues, and some of them overshadowed 
by trials and sorrows enough to daunt the bravest heart. 
But throughout Scotland has remained unwavering in her 
devotion to the ideals of sincerity, wisdom, kindliness, and 
courage which he inspired and exemplified. 

My father’s life also remains to me as a constant inspiration; 
and I rejoice that I can count, as he did, upon the sympathetic 
and willing cooperation of my Scottish people in all that 
conduces to the advancement and general well-being of the 
nation. 

The Queen and I are proud that this memorial should have 
been erected in your beautiful city, which holds so high a 
place in the affections of our family, while such a special 
adornment will intensify those feelings of attachment and 
veneration with which we ever regard the Palace of Holyrood. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


28 November, 1925 


1To My PEOPLE. 

In my great sorrow I am helped by the flood of sincere, 
generous sympathy reaching me from every quarter of the 
British Empire, and, indeed, from all parts of the world. 
While deeply grateful for these expressions of good will, I 
also rejoice that my beloved Mother enjoyed the constant and 
warm affection of my people, It is such proofs of allegiance 
to my Throne and Family that have given me confidence 
and strength in the many anxious days I have had to face 


during the past 15 years. 


8 June, 1932 


aWe are gathered here to-day to celebrate the completion 
of the memorial to my dear Mother. It is most fitting that 
this ceremony should take place on the twenty-first anniver- 
sary of Rose Day, a day so closely associated with Queen 
Alexandra, To you, the committee, and the many generous 
subscribers throughout the Empire, I express my grateful 
thanks for thus enshrining her memory and for the liberal 
endowment of the Queen’s Institute of District Nursing, whose 
welfare was so dear to Queen Alexandra. 


1 Message addressed to the people on the burial day of Queen 
Alexandra. 
2 Speech when unveiling a memoria! to Queen Alexandra at Marl- 


borough House. 
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I am also glad to have this opportunity of thanking those 
who have opened their gardens to the public for the benefit 
of the Institute. This noble memorial, so happily symbolic 
of those virtues which inspired my Mother's life, stands within 
the precincts of her beloved home where she spent many 
happy years. Here she watched the eager stir of life associated 
with the Changing of the Guard, and near by is the little chapel 
where she often worshipped. No site, therefore, could be 
more appropriate. I unveil this memorial with pride, and 
rejoice to feel that it is indeed ‘‘a tnbute of the Empire’s 
love ”’ and that my dear Mother will ever remain a beautiful 
and gracious memory in the hearts of my people. 


LHE PRINCE OF WALES 


3 December, 1919 


My dear Son,—I wish you a most hearty welcome on your 
return home safe and sound, I regret that the weather has 
been so unpropitious to-day, as I know that otherwise you 
would have received a most hearty welcome from the people 
of London. 

Within three or four days it will be four months since we 
took leave of you on your sailing in H.M.S. Renown for New- 
foundland and Canada. During that time you have travelled 
upwards of 16,000 miles. In Canada you journeyed from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and back again. You visited most of 
the principal towns, and even villages. Each place vied with 
the other to give you a more hearty welcome than the last. 
We all rejoice at the remarkable enthusiasm with which you 
were everywhere received. J am sure that you have forged 
a new link, and a strong one, between the great Dominion of 
Canada and the Mother Country. 

I received the following telegram from Sir Robert Borden, 
the Prime Minister of Canada, on the day on which you left 
Halifax, This has given me the greatest possible pleasure and 
satisfaction :— 

At the conclusion of the visit of his Royal Highness the 


Prince of Wales to this Dominion, may I be permitted to 
convey to your Majesty and to the Queen my very warm 


1 Speech at Buckingham Palace welcoming the Prince af Wales 
home after his visit to Canada and the United States. 
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congratulations upon its remarkable success, and especially 
upon the wonderful impression which the Ponce has made 
upon all our people? His labours have been indefatigable 
and untiring; his tact and courtesy have been unfailing, and 
his natural charm of manner has made an irresistible appeal 
to all our people, and has won for him a place in their hearts 
which will always endure. 

He has shown a thorough comprehension of the spirit 
and aspirations of the Canadian people, and there has been 
a universal appreciation of the excellent speeches which he 
has delivered in all our provinces, from Atlantic to Pacific. 
The visit has had a distinctly steadying effect, and must 
serve to strengthen the ties which unite Canada to the rest 
of the Empire. 


At one time, owing to the severe illness of President Wilson, 
it looked as if your visit to the United States of America would 
have to be postponed, but I am happy to say that it took 
place, and that you were able to see Mr. Wilson, and I am 
thankful that you could tell me that he is progressing towards 
recovery. 

All in this country greatly appreciate the cordial and I 
may say affectionate welcome which you received from the 
Government and the people of Washington and New York. 

It has always been my earnest wish that the relations 
between the two great English-speaking nations should be of 
the closest and most friendly nature, and that so they should 
work together hand in hand for the good of civilization and 
mankind, and I trust that your visit will assist to that end. 

I wish to say how entirely satisfied I am with the way in 
which you have carried out these two very important missions 
which I entrusted to you. Although your Staff has been of 
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the greatest help to you, I feel that the success has been mostly 
due to yourself. For you have played up from the beginniny 
to the end; you have shown the highest sense of duty; your 
speeches have been excellent, and your own personal charm 
and your smile have won ali hearts. Both your Mother and 
I are very proud of you. 


THE KING'S I[LENESS 


22 April, 1929 


tIn looking back on my long iWiness and recovery my heart 
is full of thankfulness of far deeper ongin than any mere 
sense of relief. 

I have been brought back from the danger and weariness 
of the past months by the wonderful skill and devotion of my 
Doctors, Surgeons, and Nurses, And help has come from 
another source of strength: as month after month went by 
F learned of the widespread and loving sclicitude with which 
the Queen and I were surrounded. I was able to picture to 
myself the crowds of fnends waiting and watching at my 
gates, and to think of the still greater number of those who, 
in every part of the Empire, were remembering me with 
prayers and good wishes. The realization of this has been 
among the most vivid experiences of my life. 

It was an encouragement beyond description to feel that 
my constant and earnest desire had been granted—the desire 
to gain the confidence and affection of my People. My thoughts 
have carried me even farther than this. I cannot dwell upon 
the generous sympathy shown to me by unknown friends in 
many other countries without 2 new and moving hope. I 
Jong to believe it possible that experiences such as mine may 
soon appear no longer exceptional: when the national anxieties 
of all the Peoples of the World shall be felt as a common 


i Message written from Bognor to the nation after the King’s long 
illness. 
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source of human sympathy and a common claim on human 
friendship. 

I am not yet able to bear the strain of a public ceremony, 
but I look forward on some appointed day to joining with 
my People at home and overseas in thanking Almighty God, 
not merely for my own recovery but for the new evidences 
of a growing kindliness significant of the true nature of Men 
and Nations, 

In the meantime I hope that this message may reach all 
those, even in the remotest comers of the world, from whom 
I have received words of sympathy and good will. 


1 July, 1929 

1] wish to express my heartfelt gratitude for the affectionate 
and enthusiastic welcome which I have received on returning, 
after long months of illness, to the Capital of my Empire. 


! Message of thanks from Buckingham Palace after the King‘s arrival 
there. 


THE CHRISTMAS DAY BROADCASTS 


SANDRINGHAM (CArtsimas Day) 1932 


Through one of the marvels of modern science, I am enabled 
this Christmas Day to speak to all my peoples throughout 
the Empire. I take it as a good omen that wireless should 
have reached its present perfection at a time when the Empire 
has been linked in closer union, for it offers its immense possi- 
bilities to make that union closer still. It may be that our 
future will lay upon us more than one stern test. Our past 
will have taught us how to meet it unshaken. For the present 
the work to which we are all equally bound is to arrive at a 
reasoned tranquillity within our borders, to regain prosperity 
without self-seeking, and to carry with us those whom the 
burden of past years has disheartened or overborne. My life’s 
aim has been to serve as I might towards those ends. Your 
loyalty, your confidence in me, has been my abundant reward. 
I speak now from my home and from my heart to you all; 
to men and women so cut off by the snows, the desert, or the 
sea that only voices out of the air can reach them; to those 
cut off from fuller life by blindness, sickness, or infirmity, 
and to those who are celebrating this day with their children 
and their grandchildren—to all, to each, J wish a happy 
Christmas. God bless you. 


SANDRINGHAM (Christmas Day) 1933 


Once again at this season it is my pleasure and privilege to 
speak directly to all the members of our world-wide family. 
198 
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I do so with profound emotion, as well as with gratitude for 
the unbroken chain of your loyal] greetings this moment 
delivered to me. In spite of many upheavals and uncer- 
tainties, the past year has shown sober progress towards a 
recovery and setting in order of our respective communities. 
This is not spectacular work: but what has already been 
accomplished gives us hope for our present and confidence in 
our future. 

Now that science has practically abolished time and space 
in our dealings with each other across the width of the world, 
we are finding out that there is neither time nor room for old 
habits of thought and action which, though they had their 
use in the days when communications were slower, are now 
not needed in our dealings, With this discovery and the 
pressure of crowded events has arisen an immense and closer 
understanding of our problems, as between ourselves, and of 
the wisest measures to meet them. So it has come about that 
questions which in the past might have raised long and delaying 
discussions are now more and more matters of mere adjust- 
ment, carried through, in the confidence of mutual faith and 
honest intention, for the benefit of the family, in family council. 
And, as I see it, the most significant development of the past 
year has been the everyday application of this good will in 
our outlook and our policy. 

We owe something of the change to modern science; but 
her gifts would have been useless without the sanity, the 
patience, and the good will of all my peoples; for it is on 
such qualities that the foundations of national as of personal 
life are laid—unshakable sanity, invincible patience, and tire- 
less good will, These, in the long run, can overcome most 
things that may be brought against them. In this belief 
and hope I wish to all who hear me, and especially to the 
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children, whose great day this is, a happy Christmas, with the 
blessing of peace upon earth to men of good will. God bless you. 


SANDRINGHAM (Chrisimas Day) 1934 


On this Christmas Day I send to all my people everywhere 
my Christmas greeting. The day with its hallowed memories 
is the Festival of the Family. I would like to think that you 
who are listening to me now, in whatever part of the world 
you may be, and all the peoples of this Realm and Empire, 
are bound to me and to one another by the spirit of one great 
family. The Queen and I were deeply moved by the manner 
in which this spirit was manifested a month ago at the marriage 
of our dear son and daughter. 

My desire and hope is that the same spirit may become ever 
stronger in its hold and wider in its range. The world 1s still 
restless and troubled, The clouds are lifting, but we have 
still our own anxieties to meet. I am convinced that if we 
meet them in the spirit of one family we shall overcome them, 
for then private and party interests will be controlled by care 
for the whole community. 

It is as members of one family that we shall to-day, and 
always, remember those other members of it who are suffering 
from sickness or from the lack of work and hope; and we 
shall be ready to do our utmost to befriend them. 

I send a special greeting to the peoples of my Dominions 
overseas. Through them the family has become a fellowship 
of free nations, and they have carried into their own homes 
the memories and traditions of the Mother Country. With 
them I bear in my heart to-day the peoples of my far-distant 
Colonies. The bond of the one spirit knows no barriers 
of space. 
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if my voice reaches any of the peoples of India, let it bring 
the assurance of my constant care for them, and of my desire 
that they, too, may ever more fully realize and -value their 
own place in the unity of the one family. 

May I add very simply and sincerely that if I] may be 
Tegarded as in some true sense the head of this great and 
widespread family, sharing its life and sustained by its affection, 
this will be a full reward for the long and sometimes anxious 
labours of my reign of well-nigh five-and-twenty years? 

As I sit in my own home I am thinking of the great multi- 
tudes who are listening to my voice whether they be in British 
homes or in far-off regions of the world. For you all, and 
especially for your children, 1 wish a happy Christmas. | 
commend you to “The Father of Whom every family in 
heaven and on earth is named.”’ God bless you all, 


CHRISTMAS BROADCAST 


SANDRINGHAM (Christmas Day) 1935 


I wish you all, my dear friends, a happy Christmas. I have 
been deeply touched by the greetings which, in the last few 
minutes, have reached me from all parts of the Empire. 

Let me, in response, send to each of you a greeting from 
myself. My words will be very simple, but spoken from the 
heart on this family festival of Christmas. 

The year that is passing—the twenty-fifth since my accession 
—has been to me most memorable, It called forth a spon- 
taneous offering of loyalty—-and, may I say, of love—which 
the Queen and ! can never forget. 

How could I fail to note in all the rejoicing not merely 
respect for the Throne but a warm and generous remembrance 
for the man himself who, may God help him, has been placed 
upon it. 

It is this personal link between me and my people which 
I value more than I can say. It binds us together in all our 
common joys and sorrows, as when this year you showed 
your happiness in the marriage of my son, and your sympathy 
in the death of my beloved sister. 

I feel this link now as I speak to you. For I am thinking 
not so much of the Empire itself as of the individual men, 
women, and children who live within it, whether they are dwell- 
ing here at home or in some distant outpost of the Empire. 

In Europe and many parts of the world anxieties surround 
us. It is good te think that our own family of peoples is at 
peace in itself and united in one desire to be at peace with 
other nations—the friends of all, the enemy of none. 

298s 
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May the spirit of good will and mutual helpfulness grow and 
spread! Then it will bring not only the blessing of peace, but 
a solution of the economic troubles which stili beset us. 

To those who are suffering or in distress, whether in this 
country or in any part of the Empire, I offer my deepest 
sympathy. 

But I would also give a Christmas message of hope and 
cheer, United by the bonds of willing service, let us prove 
ourselves both strong to endure and resolute to overcome. 

Once again as I close I send to you all, and not the least 
to the children who may be Hstening to me, my truest 
Christmas wishes, and those of my dear wife, my children, and 
grandchildren who are with me to-day. 

I add a heartfelt prayer that, wherever you are, God may 
biess and keep you always. 


His Majesty King George V passed away at 11.55 p.m. on 
Monday, January 20th, 1936. RIP. 


THE SILVER JUBILEE, 10935 


THE KING’S BROADCAST MESSAGE FROM 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE TO THE EMPIRE 
ON THE NIGHT OF 6 MAY, 1935 


At the close of this memorabie day I must speak to my 
people everywhere. Yet how can I express what is in my 
heart? As I passed this morning through cheering multitudes 
to and from St. Paui’s Cathedral, as I thought there of all 
that these twenty-five years have brought to me and to my 
country and my Empire, how could [ fail to be most deeply 
moved? Words cannot express my thoughts and feelings. 
I can only say to you, my very dear people, that the Queen 
and I thank you from the depth of our hearts for all the loyalty 
and—may I say?’—the love with which this day and always 
you have surrounded us, I dedicate myself anew to your 
service for the years that may still be given to me. | 

I look back on the past with thankfulness to God. My 
people and ] have come through great trials and difficulties 
together. They are not over. In the midst of this day's 
rejoicing I grieve to think of the numbers of my people who 
are still without work. We owe to them, and not least to 
those who are suffering from any form of chsablement, all the 
sympathy and help that we can give. I hope that during this 
Jubilee Year all who can will do their utmost to find them 
work and bring them hope. 

Other anxieties may be in store. But I am persuaded that 
with God’s help they may all be overcome, if we meet them 
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with confidence, courage, and unity. So I look forward to 
the future with faith and hope. 

It is to the young that the future belongs, I trust that through 
the Fund inaugurated by my dear son the Prince of Wales to 
commemorate this year many of them throughout this country 
may be helped in body, mind, and character to become useful 
citizens, 

To the children I would like to send a special message. Let 
me say this to each of them whom my words may reach: The 
King is speaking to you. I ask you to remember that in days 
to come you will be the citizens of a great Empire. As you 
grow up always keep this thought before you; and when the 
time comes be ready and proud to give to your country the 
service of your work, your mind, and your heart. 

I have been greatly touched by all the greetings which have 
come to me to-day from my Dominions and Colonies, from India 
and from this Home Country. My heart goes out to all who may 
be listening to me now wherever you may be—here at home in 
town or village, or in some far-off corner of the Empire, or it 
may be on the high seas. 

Let me end my words to you with those which Queen Vic- 
toria used after her Diamond Jubilee, thirty-eight years ago. 
No words could more truly or simply express my own deep 
feeling now: “‘From my heart I thank my beloved people. 
May God bless them.” 


MESSAGE TO THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL .- 
SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTIONS 


6 May, 1935 


On the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of my Accession I send 
you this Message. 

You are the heirs of a great past; but the future is yours, 
and is your high responsibility. Each of you must try to 
be a good citizen in a good city. To this end you must make 
the best of all your powers. 

Strive to grow in strength, in knowledge, and in grace. 
If you persist bravely in this endeavour you will work worthily 
for your family, your city, your country, and for mankind. 
So to live, in whatever sphere, must be noble and may be 
great. My confident trust is in you. 


got 


REPLY TO ADDRESSES OF CONGRATULATION AT 
ST. JAMES'S PALACE FROM THE REPRESEN- 
TATIVES OF THE DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 


8 May, 1935 


There is a word which gladdens me, more especially when 
I heat it used by friends from overseas, many of whom say 
when they visit this country that “they are coming home.” 
It is in this spirit that the Queen and I meet you today, 
you who represent the vast territories of the Dominions, 
Colonies, and the Protectorates, my peoples of India, and 
the dwellers in countless isles of the sea, from the Pacific to 
our own home waters, We greet the Prime Ministers of the 
Dominions, now equal partners in the Empire, and I thank 
them for the Addresses from their Parliaments which they 
have handed to me. We welcome one and all to our home. 

Eventful your visit cannot fail to be; [ trust that it will 
be happy also, And when the time comes for you to return 
I would ask you to take back, each to his own people, a 
message of affection to every member of this great family 
of which I am so proud and thankful to be the Head: and a 
message of deep gratitude for the loyal and kind words which 
you have spoken on thei behalf. You all who are here 
to-day, and who hold responsible positions, will best know 
what an inspiration and encouragement your words are to 
me to continue the task which twenty-five years ago I set 
myself to do. 

Before I succeeded my Father, the Queen and I had the 
privilege of studying at first hand the Dominions Overseas 
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and India. We were fellow travellers, then as now, comparing 
notes and sharing impressions. We treasure these memories 
and keep them alive; moreover, what we forget our four sons 
are now able to recall. Many years before our happy partner- 
ship began [ had as a midshipman sailed the seven seas: 
I realized early that the Empire has many climes but one spirit. 

I regard this as a unique gathering, where we can tell one 
another of our successes, and also of our failures and mistakes. 
But there will be no sharp criticism nor vain regrets, for we 
are in sympathy, one with another, conscious that we have 
acted according to our lights, for the good name and ordered 
prosperity of the family. . 

We are sometimes told that we are lacking in logic, our 
political institutions loose and undefined. But I look back 
on the trying and testing time through which we have passed 
and wonder whether a less flexible system would have with- 
stood the strains to which we have been subjected. With 
common sense and good will as our shield and buckler, we 
have kept, in spite of all difficulties, our heritage of liberty, 
alike for the mdividual and for our many constituent races. 
The nurnberless and invisible ties of sentiment and tradition 
which bind us together are indeed delicate; but many strands 
make a cable, strong to bind in times of adversity. It is my 
prayer, no less than my firm belief, that this bond of the spirit 
Inay prove also the bond of peace. 

Some of you are, with a few happy exceptions, about my 
own age, I pray for the continuance of God’s blessing on 
your labours. With His help I will work on with you in the 
years that remain for that object which has ever been next 
my heart—the welfare of the Mother Country, of the Dominions 
overseas, and of India, their happiness and their good repute, 


REPLY TO AN ADDRESS OF CONGRATULATION 
FROM THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS 


8 May, 1935 


tYour Excellency, 

The warmth and sincerity of the congratulations and good 
wishes which you have just addressed to me in the name of 
the Diplomatic Body accredited to my Court have deeply 
touched the Queen and myself. It is particularly gratifying 
to me that these words should have been pronounced by one 
whose long residence in London and whose well-known friend- 
ship for my country have won for him an especial esteem, 
not only as an individual but as the representative of a great 
and friendly Republic with which our relations are, and have 
always been, peculiarly happy. 

Your Excellency has nightly called attention to the gradual 
increase in the number of States represented at my Court; 
it is a pleasure to me, and, I hope, a happy augury for the 
future, that envoys from every quarter of the globe are 
assembled here to-day in amity and good will. 

I have heard it rumoured that amongst your colleagues my 
capital is a greatly coveted post. 1 am indeed happy if that 
is the case, and, just as I consider my Court to be singularly 
well favoured in respect of the representatives accredited to 
it, so it will be my unfailing endeavour to ensure that no 
support or encouragement of which they may stand in need 
shall ever be lacking. 


* Presented at St. James’s Palace by the Brazilian Ambassador. 
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Your Excellency, once more I thank you and your colleagues, 
on my own behalf and in the name of the Queen and of my. 
Family, for your kind expressions of good will. 1 deeply 
appreciate and heartily reciprocate them; and I pray God 
that the unity of purpose which has brought you here together 
to-day may be a symbol of an enduring peace in the world 
at large. 


REPLY IN WESTMINSTER HALL TO ADDRESSES 
FROM THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 


9 May, 1935 


My Lords and Members of the House of Commons: 

I thank you from my heart for your loyal Addresses, and 
for the words of devoted affection which you have used in 
speaking of myself, of the Queen and of our Family. 

Your presence here to-day, accompanied by the Prime 
Ministers of the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of 
Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, and the Union of 
South Africa, gives rise to many memories and many thoughts. 
The Mother of Parliaments and her children, grown ito full 
estate, stand now upon equal terms in common allegiance to 
the Crown. The unity of the British Empire is no longer 
expressed by the supremacy of the time-honoured Parliament 
that sits here at Westminster. The Crown is the historic 
symbol that unites this great family of nations and races, 
scattered over every quarter of the earth. The United King- 
dom and the Dominions, India, the numerous Colonies and 
Dependencies, embrace such wide varieties of speech, culture, 
and form of government as have never before in the world’s 
history been brought into a Commonwealth of Peace. In 
these days, when fear and preparation for war are again astir 
in the world, let us be thankful that quiet government and 
peace prevail over so large a part of the earth’s surface, and 
that under our flag of freedom so many millions eat their 
dailysbread, in far distant lands and climates, with none to 
make them afraid. 
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I especially welcome here to-day representatives of my 
Indian Empire. 

This, my Palace of Westminster, in the mighty heart of our 
Empire, is the very cradle of our envied Parliamentary mstt- 
tutions. Here is the anvil whereon our common law was 
forged, to become the joint inhentance of the United States 
of America and our own community of peoples. Beneath 
these rafters of medieval oak, the silent witnesses of historic 
tragedies and pageants, we celebrate the present under the 
spell of the past. 

It is to me a source of pride and thankfulness that the 
perfect harmony of our Parliamentary system with our Con- 
stitutional Monarchy has survived the shocks that have in 
recent years destroyed other Empires and other liberties. 
Our ancient Constitution, ever adaptable to change, has 
during my reign faced and conquered perils of warfare never 
conceived in earlier days, and has met and satisfied new 
democratic demands both at home and overseas. The system 
bequeathed to us by our ancestors, again modified for the 
needs of a new age, has been found once more, as of old, the 
best way to secure government by the people, freedom for 
the individual, the ordered strength of the State and the rule 
of law over governors and governed alike. 

The complex forms and balanced spirit of our Constitution 
were not the discovery of a single era, still less of a single 
party or of a single person. They are the slow accretion of 
centuries, the outcome of patience, tradition, and experience, 
constantly finding channels of old and new for the impulse 
towards liberty, justice and soctal improvement inherent in 
our people down the ages. 

When my Grandmother, Queen Victoria, of iflustrious 
memory, rejoiced with her people on the occasion of her two 
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Jubilees, she gave thanks for a long period of unbroken pros- 
perity. Such periods cannot always recur. In looking back 
over the twenty-five years of my reign, the thankfulness that 
I feel to-day is chiefly for escape from danger greater than 
ever before threatened our land. 1 can never forget how the 
peril from without at once united all the parties, classes, 
Governments, and races of the Empire; men and women 
played their parts; the ranks were closed and, in the issue, 
strength upheld the free. Let us not in this hour of thanks- 
giving fail to remember those who gave their lives, or who 
live now manned or blinded, that we might continue to enjoy 
the blessings of life. 

Through later years our path has led uphill, fn the after- 
math of war, in a world exhausted by its ordeals and impover- 
ished by its destruction, we set ourselves to resume our normal 
ways, to recreate the structure of our industry and commerce, 
and to respond to the urgent desire to improve the conditions 
of life. We were treading unfamiliar and broken ground, for 
there had been far-reaching changes, especially in economic 
conditions. Everywhere a feeling of uncertainty and lack of 
confidence hung like a shadow over human endeavour. But 
we have made headway by the earnest good will, prudence, 
and stability of my people, and to-day the country has attained 
to a measure of industrial success which gives it confidence in 
the future. 

I am very conscious that these years have brought hardship 
and often disappointment, and I have been moved with pro- 
found admiration for the great-heartedness of my people, and 
for the steadfast fortitude and unbending will to overcome, 
which they have ever shown in their anxieties. I sympathize 
deeply with those who have endured the sadness and burden 
of unemployment, It is a source of comfort to me to feel that 
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from these times of trial there has grown up throughout our 
community a stronger feeling of fellowship one with another. 

I have been blessed in all my work in having beside me my 
dear Wife, of whom you have spoken so kindly. I give thanks 
to Almighty God, Who has thus far sustained me and my 
people, and I pray that we may continue to pursue the cause 
of freedom and progress in a spint of peace, tolerance, and 
understanding. 


REPLIES TO GREETINGS FROM THE BOARD OF 
ADMIRALTY, THE ARMY COUNCIL, AND THE 
AIR COUNCIL 


THE BOARD OF ADMIRALTY 
May 1935 

It is especially gratifying to me, on the completion of the 
twenty-fifth year of my Reign, to receive the congratulations 
of the Board of Admiralty on behalf of the Royal Navy and 
Royal Maries and the Royal Naval Reserve. From the 
depth of my heart I thank all ranks and ratings for their 
loyalty and devotion. 

On this, my Silver Jubilee, I recall with pride the distin- 
guished service rendered by my Navy within the last twenty- 
five years, and that the same spirit and gallantry which has 
inspired them throughout the history of this country is no 
less alive to-day. 

For fifty-eight years I have had the honour of serving m 
the Navy, to which I am bound by ties of real personal attach- 
ment. 1] particularly appreciate your kindly reference to the 
interest of the Queen in the Nursing Service, and I am gratified 
to think that three of my sons have followed in my footsteps, 
in starting their education and training in this great Profession. 
YOU Moay rest assured that I shall continue to take the 
greatest interest in everything that concerns the welfare and 
efficiency of the British Navy. 


THE ARMY COUNCIL 
May 1935 
I have received with heartfelt satisfaction your loyal and 
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dutiful congratulations on behalf of all ranks of the Regular 
and Territorial Armies and their Reserves, on the completion. 
of the twenty-fifth year of my Reign. 

I am deeply conscious of the splendid achievements of my 
Amny during this quarter of a century in all parts of the 
world, and I know that none of my predecessors had more 
reason to be proud of their soldiers than I feel to-day- 

Your kindly reference to my concern for the welfare of my 
Army both in peace and war is most gratifying, and I am 
greatly touched by your appreciation of the interest taken by 
the Queen in the Nursing Services. 

In thanking you for the good wishes which you express 
for the health and happiness of the Queen and myself, I assure 
you that these are warmly reciprocated by us for all ranks of 
the British Army. 


THE AIR COUNCIL 
May 1935 


it has given me the greatest satisfaction to receive the 
loyal congratulations which you have so kindly conveyed to 
me from the Air Council and all ranks of the Royal Air Force 
and Branches of the Air Service on my Silver Jubilee. 

The birth of the Royal Air Force will always rank as one 
of the important events of my Reign, From small beginnings 
it has grown into an essential and successful Arm of the 
Defences of the Empire with a distinguished record in peace 
and in war. I am proud to be Chief of the Royal Air Force. 

I sincerely thank you for your good wishes for the Queen 
and myself, and I shall always take a close, personal interest 
in the fortunes of my Royal Air Force. 


THE KING'S THANKS 
10 THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S AFTER THE THANKSGIVING SERVICE 


6 May, 1935 


The King and Queen recall with thankfulness in their 
hearts the blessings which have been vouchsafed to them 
during these last twenty-five momentous years in the history 
of this country, and it was with a spint of profound thankful- 
ness to Almighty God that their Majesties had been able to 
join their people to-day in this lastingly impressive ceremony. 


TO THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON 


May 1935 


From my heart, my Lord Mayor, I thank you for the 
welcome congratulations on my Silver Jubilee which you have 
conveyed on behalf of the citizens of London, whose loyalty, 
sympathy, and affection during the past twenty-five years 
have never fatled me. 

The beautiful Thanksgiving Service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
in which we united with our people in the very heart of the 
Empire, will ever be to the Queen and myself an inspiring 
memory. 


1 The message begins by expressing thanks for the arrangements 
roade, and was announced at a second Thanksgiving Service in the 
afterncon of 6 May, 
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TO THE LONDON POLICE 


6 May, 1935 


‘The King has commanded me to convey His Majesty’s 
thanks for the splendid police organization to-day. The King 
was very impressed with the manner in which the police 
carried out their duties and with the excellent organization, 


Please convey to all ranks of the Metropolitan Police Force, 
whose services I gratefully recognize at this time, my sincere 
thanks for kind and loyal congratulations. 


1 The first is sent on the King’s behalf to the Commissioner of Police 
for London; the second is the King’s message published in Police Orders. 


